


PREFACE. 


In this volume is placed before: the reader, the third 
and the\last instalment of my views on the Eamayana and 
the Alahabharata, as contemplated in the preface to my^ 
first book “ The Mahabharata a criticism.” I have called, 
this book by the name of Epic India as it attempts to 
describe the social, political, intellectual and religions 
condition of the country during the epic period, from such 
information as is available to' us in these two epics. I have 
also laid under : contribution for Corroborative evidence, 
the'Upanishads :hn- theione'hand, composed as they were 
about the , begimfing' of- 'that' p'e'ridd' and Mahusmriti and 
the writirigsmf i\Tegastliehes'and .otlierJGreek authors which 
belong to its end. ^The epic period, according to my view, 
extends rougiily speakipg, from'’ 3000' to 300 B. C. as the 
Mahabliarata war was in my opinion fought in 3101 B. 0. 
the original Bharata being composed not very long after 
thafevent; and the IMahabharata was last recast about 250 
B' C,, at least unquestionably after Megasthenes and before 
iA-shoka. If we take the latest dates assigned to these 
events viz. the Mahabharata war and the last recasting 
of the Mahabharata the epic period still extends over about 
a thousand years from 1200 to 200 B. C.} 

In arriving at my views about the condition of India 
in this period, I have tried as far as possible to avoid 
two tendencies, (l^he tendency on the one hand so natural 
to' many native scholars, to look upon the least deviation 
from accepted ideas as monstrous, and the tendency on the 
other 'hand , so unaccountably observable among many 
European scholars to look upon every thing written by the 
, Brahmins as suspicious and even untrue.;i How far I have 
succeeded in steering clear of these Scylly and Charybdis 
©^Indian antiquarians, it is for the reader to judge. 
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In tiiis book I have tbrown all fclie Sanskrit quotations 
..into foot-notes and given tbeir translation -where necessary 
in Uie body of the book. Names again have always been 
;^yen in English. characters; but they have also been sho-wn 
in Devaha^ri characters in, brackets where necessary to 
-ehshre proper pronunciation. The appending of a map 
^d ah index inay lastly be noticed and will be found 
hiseEuL 

' Now that the task which I had laid before myself is 
over, I can not conclude without expressing my deSp 
sehse of gratitude to His Highness the Maharajah Sayajirab 
Gaikwad of Baroda, but for whose encouragement and 
princely support I could not have placed before the 
public, the results ( of such value as they may possess ) of 
may study of the two venerable epics of India, 


Bombay, 'December 1907. 


0. V. Vaidta. 
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EPIO moiA 


CHAPTER I. 

Eaoe. 

The authropometrical labours of Sir H. Risloy in connec- 
tion with the last consas report of India for 1901 have 
dispelled for all time to come the doubt which was often 
entertained as to whether there was any Aryan population 
at all in this vast country of diverse races. We are now 
assured that language and literature have not deceived nc 
80 long;, that philologists liave not in vain, by their laboura 
of Mio last century, classed the Sanskrit with the Persian, the 
Greek, the Latin, the German and the Scandinavian lang- 
uage as a incinbev of tho hame family group of languages; 
that the students of 'tlu* Rigvedn, tlie oldest hymn-book in 
the world, have not created a myth of their own, when tliey 
discovgrod in it the traces of an Aryan people entering * 
India through tlio north-west and coniiucring the Punjab, 
In fact theories lilto that of INfr. Nesfiold which denied (ho 
truth of the “modern doctrine which divided the population 
of India iut(t Aryan and aboriginnl" and which saw no 
dill'erence in race and blood between tho “high class 
stu.ients" of tho Sanskrit College at Benares and "the 
pc'Aveui’.ers 'vlio swept, tho road" have boon sot at res: f(»r 
ever. 'That most valuable chapter which Sir II. Risloy 
contrit.uted to the census report of India for on caste. 

Irib'. and race has shown conclusively from anthropomctrical 
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measul’ementfl taken tlironghont India that the popnlation 
of India does contain a very large Aryan element. ^ He 
divides India into seven compartments one of which compri- 
sing the Punjab, Kashmere and Rajpntana is almost wholly 
populated by the Indo-Aryan race. The next compartment 
as shown in his map '•comprises a large part of the present 
United Provinces and Bihar and contains a population 
which he looks upon as Aryo-Dravidian or a mixture of 
Aryan and Dravidian races. In lower Bengal and Orissa 
there is a Mongolo-Dravidian population, “probably a 
blopd of Dravidian and Mongolian elements with a- strain 
of "indO'Aryan blood in the higher groups." Fourthly comes 
the Dravidian type “which extends from Oeylon to the 
valley of the Ganges and pervades the whole of the Madras 
Provinces, most of Central India and Chota Nagpur. Fifthly 
and lastly come the western portions of India including 
Gujarat, the Maharashtra and the country lower down as 
fer as Coorg and containing, according to Sir H. Risley, a 
population which is a mixture of Scythian and Dravidian 
elements. These together with the Turko-lranian population 
in Baluchistan and the north-west frontier province and the 
pure Mongolian people of Nepal, Assam and Burma form 
the very interesting and scientific sevenfold division of the 
peoples of India on anthropometrical measurements, 
a division which has been provisionally proposed by Sir, H. 
Risley and which, as he says, will greatly assist the future 
ethnographical survey of India. (How accurately and almost 
wondefully these conclusions, except in one case, viz., the 
Scytho-Dravidian population of western India, coincide 
with the conclusions which can be derived not only from 
the Rigveda (which is not the subject of our book) but also 
from the two venerable Epics of India, it is our purpose to 
*how in this chapter. : 
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!VU(I it socuiE probablo that theao aborigincK weru Dmvidian* 
avhuso cliitf charactcriHlic, oven the lateccnsua t ’ominiHsioner, 
Sir H. Itialoy, takes to be their tJat nosea as phown by their 
large nasal index. The whole of India appears, Ihereforo, 
to have been inhabited llhokly or sparsely by tril )08 belong- 
ing to the Dravidian raoo, differing among themselves in 
de/'ree of civilization and ferocity of character. ,'Tho 
aboriginal population of the Punjab appears not to liavo 
onierod lunch j-osistance and was probably very sparse. The 
whole province, therefore, was soon rid of the aborigines 
and was taken possession of entirely i^y the Indo-Aryans.' 
The extroiuo fertility of the Punjab and its .salubrions 
climato favoured tho growth of population and during 
the period of about 1,000 years i. e., by 3,000 R. C, 
with which date our review commences the whole 
of the Punjab \s’'aB probably polled by a population 
which wa? entirely Indo-Ar 5 Mn, vfTlio Yedas speak of the 
Bharaian as the chief race of the Punjab and it is not 
strange that tlie Punjab .and latterly the whole of India 
came to be called by the name of tho laud of the Rharata^ 
It is iuipoBsible to suppose that during nil this time 
the Aryans remained content with tho Punjab or Knshmere 
which must have attracted them in tho very beginning. 
Although the generality might be suppo.sed to be too lazy 
to leave a rich province, the more •enterprising and restless 
spirits must have sought fresh lands for habitaiiou and 
conquest ; and tiio country along the Himalayas eastward 
was as fertile and healthy as the Punjab if not more so. 
Roliilkhaud, Oudo and Bihar were probably soon conquered 
and peopled by the Aryans and the Kurus and the 
Panohalas, the Kosalas and the Videhas were the favourite 
peoples of whom the Brahmanas delight to speak. -The 
older langdoms had become naturally old-fashioned by 
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thiB dates and the centre of refinement and attraction moved 
down from the Punjab to the centre of the United Pro* 
vincps. The new kingdoms* however, kept up their rela- 
tions with the older kingdoms, fund there was very little 
difference between them so far as race and blood, ‘language 
and religion were concerned. 

Anthropologista have not yet agreed as to what stock the 
various Dravidian races of India belong. As Sir H. Risley 
has pointed out, there is a most astounding divergence of 
opinion among anthropologists, h'owler classes the Dravi- 
dians of India and the Veddahs of Ceylon under the 
Melanochroi Caucasians along with the greater part of the 
inhabitants of southern Europe. “ It is difficult not to 
distrust a classification which brings together people of 
such widely different appearance, history and traditions as 
the Greeks and the Italians and the black broail-nosed 
Dravidians of central and southern India.'’'^'"^^6chal trj^rte 
the Dravidians as people of “ uncertain origin.’’ .'"A more 
acceptable opinion appears to us to be that of Huxley who 
" treats them as AustraIioid^^l.-^t seems probable that the 
aboriginal Dravidians of India were a tropical people who 
extended into the continent of India from the south. We 
have already shown in our book on the Ramayana that the 
Yakshas and the Rakshasas were originally a people who 
lived on the sea-coast. It is, therefore, natural to expect 
thot when the Indo-Aryans pressed them from the north 
they receded towards their original home in the south. 
The new settlements of the Aryans between the Ganges 
and the Himalayas drove the Dravidians towards the south 
and were themselves not much mixed with the Dravidians 
hut remained as pure in blood as their brethren in the 
- Punjab. 1 

At this point, say about 500 years after the occupation 
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of tlio Pnnjab, or about 3500 Ti. 0. opona the story of Kama 
88 it can bo gleaned aiui gathered from the now cKtant and 
entirely changed version ot the T?aniayana. 3’ho Punjab 
was peopled by tho Aryans, as al“o ' were Rohilkhand, 
Oude arid llihnr. A few of the Dravidfans still lingered 
on tho northern hank of tho Ganges ; bnf the moat 
repellant of them, from tho Aryan [)oint of view, 
were now to tho south of that river from Central 
India downwards. For we find from the Ramayana, as has 
been already shown in our second book, that there was a 
Gnha or Niehadn king on the northern bank of the Ganges 
who was a friend of the sun-race of Ayodhya. Between 
the Jiunna and the Gauges the country was waste and but 
sparsely inhabited. To the south of the Ganges and the 
Jumnn extended the Dravidian races some of whom were 
ferocious cannibals. The ancestor of Rama had explored 
the' Gnngetic valley completely, and brought tho people 
there under Aryan influence. Adventnrons Aryans had 
also penetrated as far south as the Godavari. The greater 
part of Eajputana and the entire west of India was unknown 
to the Aryans and was probably sparsely peopled by 
Dravidian races. The Aryans had probably already sailed 
down the Indus and brought modern Sindh under influence. 
In the adjoined map, we show India as it must have been 
known in the days of Rama. 

The Rigveda was by this time already completed and had 
attained sanctity as a revelation. It speaks of the Tatus or 
Yathudhanas or Eakshas as they are called therein. Even 
in their conquest of the Pnnjab and the upper Gangetio 
valley the Aryans must have sometimes come in contact 
with fierce cannibalic Dravidian races who were no doubt 
eventually driven across the Ganges; for the Rigveda 
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contains expressions -which, indicate the feelings of 
abhorrence or fear with which the Aryans regard such 
people. "God make the dovourers sonless” was their prayer. 
Vasishta declares that “if one calls him who is not a Yatu or 
cannibal by the name of Yatudhana or a cannibal, .that ono 
Is as much damned as one who calls a cannibal as not a 
cannibal.” In fact Tatu had grown into a term of abuse 
or imprecation even in Vodic times. The soutli was full of 
such cannibals; and adventurous Brahmins and exiled 
princes fared even in Vedic days to the Dakshinapatha to 
fight with these dreadful people. Rigveda X, 61,6 contains, 
according to Prof. Rhys Davids, a reference to a prince 
exiled to the south and we may well believe that Rama was 
exiled to the south as a matter of course; and like a bold 
and adventurous Aryan prince ho plunged deep into it in 
order to reclaim it from its dreaded inhabitants. 

The Central Provinces have always, except within the last 
few years, been full of jungle and could never have been 
thickly populated. Aryan adventurers, especially Brahmins 
had, therefore, found it possible to plant colonies in those 
Provinces, only at suitable places, though they were 
frequently infested by the Rakshasas. Rama visited all 
those colonies, and by the ad-vice of Agastya, to whom 
mythology ascribes the credit of being the first to cross the 
Vindhya range, took up his abode on the banks of the 
Godavari which was the limit of Aryan influence up to his 
time. One may well believe that the rich and fertile plain 
country to the south of that river was even at that date 
teaming with a Dra-vidian population and that some of 
its people evinced strong cannibalistic tendencies. 
They were doubtless in a low state of ci-vilization 
and knew not the use of the bow and arrow, the great 
■weapon of the Aryans of India for centuries. 'Ye need 
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not repeat Here the story of Rama’s adventtirons yet 
enccessful march to Lanka and back as we have given it in 
detail elsewherci. We do not doubt its truth; nor is it possible 
to urge that that exploit, having led to no result (for the 
south really remained a sealed book to the Aryans for 
centuries afterwards ) is purely imaginary. ' Nobody ques- 
tions the truth of Alexander’s marcli to the Punjab, even 
though western nations did not repeat his attempt till 
2000 years later. Rama’s adventure which gave a glimpse 
of the south to the Aryans did not for a long time lead to 
any coiniuest by the Aryans because the south which was 
the stronghold of the Dravidian races was more thickly 
populated and was inliabiled by stronger races than the 
north- 'The Dravidian people of the south, however, soon 
gave up cannibalism after the fall of its greatest stronghold 
in Lanka, and easily assimilating the Aryan civilization 
under the tutelage of a few Brahmin leaders, became 
orthodox Hindus in the course of succeeding centuries. 
The religious domination of the Brahmins over the Dravi- 
dian peopb- became in course of , time most rigid and 
despotic, and continues to be so down to this day. j' 

For a long time, liowever, the south remained almost a 
“ terra incognita ” to the Aryans in spite of Rama’s success- 
ful expedition to Lanka. For it is noteworthy that the 
Ramayana of Valmiki discloses a lamentable ignorance of 
the geography of the south ( except in that geographical 
interpolation in the Kishhindhaknnda on which we have 
commented at length in our second book ). While the 
journey of Bharata from Ayodhya to his uncle’s kingdom 
somewhere in the Punjab is described in the Ramnyana 
with a multitude of details as to the intervening places, 
Rama’s journey to the south is distressingly meagre of 
details. Wf have no doubt a good description of the route 
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from Ayodhyn to Chitrakuta xvhcre k’niiia first takes nj) 
his abode ; bill from Chitrakntn lo Paueliavati on tho 
fi'oclavari udioro lie next lives and frorii there to Lanlca or 
Ceylon, very few places on the way are nuntioned. No 
mention is made of the Ncrbinlda which Rama seems, 
therf’fore. to have crossed somewhere near its sonrce. But 
it is remarkable that oven the Kistnn ami the C'auveri are 
not mentioned at all ns hnvinf: been crossed. Probably by 
n mistake similar to that (if thr‘ Creeks under Alexander 
who looked upon tho ilindukush aud the Himalayas as a 
continuation of the Gauc tens. Valmiki and the Aryans in 
Rama’s time looked u()on the bills of Travnneore and the 
Ivlalaya hill .mb otf-shoot.s of the Vindbya ranpe. In short, 
the AryanH marked no places ami pave no names to rivers 
and mountains in the south in Rama’s time aud knew only 
the Godavari and the Vindhya moaiitains. We naisL here 
draw the attention of the reader to the fact that up to this 
time there was very little or no iiui'nu'irria'te .'whatever 
bctwec'ii Aryans aud non-Aryans. Indeed, .he circumstances 
Were entirely iipposod to snch cro-sinp. 'Die lair .tryans 
with tUeir prouiinent noses and tall statures were not to bo 
captivated by the black, noseless and stunted nravidiaiis, 
nor did they feel the need for such ill-assurted niiioub as 
the Aryan populatinn in the Punjab could supply Aryan 
■wivtas to those adventurers who had sprea<l into the upper 
Ganeetic valley. The pride of blood apain was already so 
fnr advanced as to discountenance all such marriapes. It is, ^ 
therefor ', irnpossilile to sni>p'.ise that t.he Aryans of the 
Punjab and tho upper Ganpelic valley cnuhl have allowed 
their blood to mix with the Inwor Dravidinn race to any 
Iwge extent. 


Row is it then that the present ixipulation of the t'-' 
Provinces aud Bihar is Aryo-Dravidiau ‘’ri'" 


jr-jited 
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accepts the ingenious theory first propounded t)y Dr. 
Hoomie and latlcrly supported on linguistic considerations 
by Dr. Grierson. It is supposed tliat a second wave of 
invasion by the Aryan speaking people took place after the 
first had taken possession of and peopled the Punjab. This 
second invasion did not como in by the usual north-west 
gate, but by the circuitous way via Gilgit and Ghitral. Owing 
to the difficulties of the road, the invaders necessarily took 
with them very few women and wore compelled to take to 
wife the women of the Drnvidian races who inhabited the 
land. And thus an Aryo-Dravidinn population sprang into 
existence and spread over the valley of the Ganges and the 
Jumna. It is further supposed that the caste system origi- 
nated among these peoplej'dhe Vedas were, composed and 
tortuous ritual was developed by them. This theory sugge- 
sted by philological and linguistic considorations has been 
completely supported by anthropometrioal measurements 
and, Sir H. Risley adds, it further accounts “for the 
antagonism between the eastern, and western sections of the 
Aryans and for the fact that the latter are regarded as 
comparative barbarians by the more cultured iuhabitants 
of the middle land." 

' While some of these statements cannot, in our opinion, 
,be accepted, the theory of a second Aryan invasion of 
India as sketched above seems to us to be supported not 
only by the evidence of philology and anthropometry, but 
by the evidence of the great epic of India, the Maha- 
bharata. Caste, as we shall show in the next chapter, had 
no doubt already developed in the Punjab ; the hymns of 
the Rigveda had already been compiled, for their camposers 
knew not the Gangetic valley at all and knew only the 
rivers of the Punjab and Afganistan ; the antagonism 
between the eastern Aryans and the Aryans of the punjab 
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hnd not ycl nrisen and can be explained on other prounds. 
As we have already shown from the evidence of the 
Eamayana, the Aryans of tho pnnjab had already overgrown 
their limits and spread between tho Ganges and tho Himal- 
ayas as far down as Bihar. To quote from Dntta, the Aita- 
reya Brahmnna speaks of the sacriCcial fire having gone 
from the pnnjab as far east as the rivor Gnndaki and of the 
reclamation of Bihar into a fertile province under the 
Vidohas. But tho Aryans of tho east were then on good 
terms with tho Aryans of the punjab, ami usually married 
tlieir fair daughters. Tliose things ns stated in the new 
theory by Sir H. Bisley are not true. But as wm have already 
showit the intermixture of races in tho United Provinces 
cannot be explained except on the supposition put forward 
by Dr. Hoernlo and accepted by Sir. H. Risloy that 
there was a second invasion by now Aryan races 
who having very few women with them did not 
scruple to take to wife tho women of tho aboriginal 
Dravidinn races. And wo find ample evidence in the 
Mahabharata of a fresh invasion of India by such Aryans 
about 8200 B. C. 

There are many incidents in the life of the Pandavas as 
described in tho Mahabharata which evidence the trnth of a 
second invasion by peoples akin in race,* language and 
religion to tho Aryans who had already established them- 
selves in tho Punjab and spread eastward along the foot of 
the Himalayas. ( They were no doubt less advanced in 
civilization but were naturally stronger in frame, freer in 
spirit and sturdier in character.^ The Pandavas are shown 
in the IMahabharata to have been brought down from the 
Himalayas by their mother accompanied by Brahmins. 
They were born in the Himalayas of parents who were 
different from the inhabitants of the plain and they were 
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brod nmoiiR Ilimnlnynn Brnhiuinn youjewbere to the north 
of Ilaslinnpur. Wlicu thcj' carao to Hint city- of the KnrUiS 
they wore looked upon an. intruders and Cor a lonp time 
tlioy failed to gain admission to iJio riu'hts of the princes of 
the country. Dhritamshtra trioiJ to get rirl of them soinohow 
but they succeeded by their energy in avoiding disaster, 
and won the bonmeoiis datigliter of the king cd the Paneba- 
las. : Now we come I lore upon a aliloka in the Mnhnbba- 
rata which is of the greatest signfiennee in this connection. 
When the five brothers proposed to wed the same iirincess, 
Dru])ada was amazed. But Yudliisthiva said, “'J'his is our ■ 
family custom and we do not fe,el we are trangressing 
Dharii a in following it.” It is a sentence whicli we purpo- 
sely left uncommented in our first hook (idnbabhnrata: a 
Criticism. ). It is a sentence wdiich clearly shows that 
Tudhishthira is speaking of a family whicli is not the 
’ family of Duryodhaiia and the Knrue. For noivhero is it 
stated or loes it otherwise appear that in that family there 
were instances of polyandry^ TJ-itit sentence so strangely 
preserved from the oid nucleus of the Mnhnliharata clearly 
establishes two thing8:,,lirst that the Pnndavns belonged to a 
family which was difl'orent from the Kuril family, and the 
antecedents and customs of which- Yudhishthira know full 
well; secondly fhat in that family tlie custom of polyandry 
prevailed, a custom wliiob is usually found among people 
,• who are not in possession of a sulliciently large number 
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of women. Even now tbo custom of several brothers marry- 
ing one woman survives among many people of tbo Hima- 
layan region, and can be e.xplained on the sapposition that 
in that cold clime mortality among woman is greater th.an 
among men. However that may be, the coming of the Panda- 
vas from the Himalayas and their marrying the same 
princess on the ground that it was their family custom 



lends ureal supjiort vo the theory ot :ui Aryan invasion 
cominp from tlic lliinnlayns, and o£ the invaders hnvinp 
broucht few women with them. ’ 

Tlnjy did not come in as ropnlar invaders bent upon 
comjuesi but as idndrod races wisiiinp to enjoy the opporiu- 
uities which the country atTordod, in equal degree with 
their brcthnai previously settled upon the soil. It is a fact of 
groat signilioanco tliat I>hritarashlrn who at lirst tried to 
reject the. invaders consented at last to ilivido tho kingdom 
witli them. But in doing so he gave them the basin of the 
dumn'i and reserved the tiangetic plain which his clahhad 
long occupied before, to his sous. He alleged that the Panda- 
vaawore powerful euough to bring under setllomentthat part 
of the (iomitry which was lying wasto. This is exactly what 
wc should expect to happen. The fresthenmers would he sent 
further southwards ai\d westwards. We have seen from the 
Patuiiyatn that tho valley of the .iumiia was entirely in the 
possession of the Dravidiui races some of waoin were 
camiilgUs. an 1 w.is Ini' snarsely peopled even by them. The 
nev,' si’ttlors would i'e asked to reclaiM exactly .‘•iicli laud. 

The Pandavas were, Irowover, not unwilling or incapable 
of reclaiming new lauds from jungles and jungly aborigines. 
Bold in conception and execution and endowed with the 
spirit and unscrupnlousncss of new settlers they resolved to 
put rho jungle to the. flames. The dire confingratiou 
(tvaneformed in later rav'thology into a sacrifice to propitiate 
the hungry god of fire aa wo have sliown in our first boob) 
raged for several days and thousands of animals and 
aborigines were ruthlessly destroyed in the fire. Takshakn, 
tho king of tho Nagas, an aboriginal race, escaped with 
some ndUerenlsand becoming a deadly enemy of Ibc new 
settlers wreaked his vengeance on the successor of th^ 
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Pandavas. The new country, however, eoon grew into a rich 
and prosperous kingdom imder the rule of the energetic 
Pandavas and its capital called Indraprastha figures 
throughout Indian history as Delhi, the capital of the empire. 

The Pandavas were not the only people who thus newly 
came and settled into lands reclaimed for the first time in 
the valley of the Jumna. Kindred races came along with 
them or had similarly come before and been pushed down 
towards the Jumna by the Aryans already in the possession 
of the country north of the Ganges. We have mention 
of many such tribes in the Mahabharata itself. At the head 
of them stood the Shauraseni people who settled in Mathura. 
Krishna, the grandson of Shurasena, the first founder of the 
kingdom, was a great friend and relative of the . Pandavas 
and was their chief adviser and supporter in the conflagra- 
tion of the Khandava forest and the founding of Indra- 
prastha on the banks of the Jumna. He, too, had to fight 
■with an aboriginal Naga king and to destroy him. The 
story of Krishna having killed the Kaliya serpent in the 
Jumna seems to us to contain the historical fact of a human 
Naga king having been destroyed on the Jumna by Krishna. 
The black aboriginal king of the Naga people might well 
have been transformed in later legend into a veritable 
seven-headed serpent which haunteo a deep pool of the 
river. Still further down we have the story of the founding 
of the Chedi kingdom between the Ganges and the Jumna 
by a kindred race, under Vasu or king Uparichara (chapter 
63 ilahabharata I) ; and his five sons again founded 
different Idngdoms, the first of them Brihadratha founding 
the ilagadha kingdom farther east on the southern 
banks of the Ganges. Another son called Matsya bom 
of a fish foxmded the kingdom of Virata. The 
Kuntibhojas were another race allied to the Yadavas 
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T^ho sottlod in a part of tho country farther sonthwarda 
probably alonp the Chninbal. "Wlien Krishna wtia 
threatened with an invasion from Magadha in conseqnenoo 
of his having killed Ivausa he ami liis adherents set out for 
new lands and founded Dwaraka on the const of the ocean in 
the country of Saura='htra. It is in fact clear that the new 
races in the course of a few conturics, ns we may take it, 
occupied the country which is now represented by Catch, 
Kathiawar, Malwn, Gwalior and the Doab. In Malwa tho 
now people founded the city of Ujjain which to this day 
continues to be one of the most sacrctl cities of India. In 
AJmero and PnsUkara, an oasis iu tho desert land of modem 
Raiputana which must have attracted tho attention of the 
Inmding Aryans in their stream of settlements southwards, 
wo havo another place whioh is lo this day one of tho 
holiest spots of all India, 

;^riiese now rac’s tire Paiidavas, tho Snrrsenns, the Yauvac, 
the Knnti-Bhoja?, the 'Oasharnas, the Matsyas, the 'da':radha8 
and othor.s mentioned in Mahnbharata, were all 

characterized by las marriage customs, as can be proved 
from the efahabliarata itself. Tho origin of the Pandavas 
is undoubtedly obscure and go is tliat of Krishna. Krishna 
is said to nave married sixteen thonsands wives who cannot 
all have boon Aryans. Dranpaoi married by tho Pandavas 
was hor.solf of uncertain origin. Tho origin of the Mntsyas is 
said in the Mahnbharata to have boon a fish. Probably it was 
a fisherwoman or a Nishadi who was the mother of the race. 
Shnntann is said to have nctnally married a fisherman’s 
daughter and Vichitravirya, the grandfather of the Pandavas 
was born of her. She was also tho mother of Vyasa, the 
author of tho original opio, and had that child born to her from 
Parashara. These and similar other stories go to show that 
'the new races of Aryan invaders were nob at all strict in 
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thoir raarriigf.- connecfcioiia and freely took to wife tiie 
women of tiie aboritjiual iticeB. A mixture of Aryan and 
Dravidian blood must Boon iiave taken place with the result 
that the colour of the Aryan people soon underwent ..a 
change. The e.xtremoly severe heat of the new regions 
settled would also contribute to.tho same result and Htrangely 
enough we find black colotir coming into favour with the 
Aryan people at this time.' It is a strange coincidence that 
Krishna is represented in the Mahabharata as black and bo 
is Arjnna, the Pnndnva, who is pre-eminently Krishna’s 
friend and follower; so is also Vyasa who has related that 
story, and so is Krishna, the wife of the Pandavas. Ttisa 
coincidence which is not occidental and which clearly shows 
that the two races, the Aryans and the Dravidians, had 
mixed np considerably at the time of the !Mababharata war. 

Whether in consequence of this mixture of races or of the 
great prosperity to which the new kingdoms attained on the 
banks of the Jumna and the Ohambal or in Gujrat and 
Malwa, it is nevertheless certain that 'the cupidity of the 
older Aryans who were settled to the north of the Ganges 
WES aroused and they strove to gain supremacy on lands 
which they themselves had given to the new comers and 
which either through fear of the aborigines or through in- 
capacity to reclaim new lands they had neglected to culti- 
tivate. We find in the war between the Kurus and the 
Pandavas the struggle for supremacy which the older Aryans 
made against the fresh comers viz., the new Aryans and 
their mixed progeny, j The Mahabharata war was, as we have 
said elsewhere, something like a civil war between the pure 
Aryans and the mi.xed Aryans, The former who occupied 
the country between the <l.mges and the Himalayas and , 
who still kept np then- marriage relations with the Aryans 
of the Pnnjab were supported in this conflict by these 
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brethren of- theirs. The new Aryans were supported by 
those people who formed the mixed races and by their 
Dravidian relations. It was in fact a counterpart of the 
civil war of America, the local Americans fighting against 
those Englishmen who tried to rule America from England 
and to continue England’s supremacy in America. If we 
scan the nature of the peoples who fought on the side of 
the Pandavas and of the Kauravas we shall find that they 
represented two ppposite sides viz., the pure Aryans and the 
mixed Aryans.’' I The straggle ended in favour of the 

• " From Udyogaparva chapter 19 we find that the following 
peoples wore ranged on the two aides. 

Yadhlsbthira. 

1 Yuyudhana Sattwata ( TTn - 
thiawar or Mathura ). 

2 Dhrishtaketn of Ohedis 
( Cawnpore ). 

3 Jayatsena of Magadha 

4 Pandya ( with seacost 
people of Madras ). 

6 Drupada (Agra and Aligarh 

6 Virata of Matsya with hill 
people (Dholpur and Bha- 

ratpur ). 

7 Minor kings 

i and Pandya of the seacoast 
on either side as having no existence in those days we may look 
upon the Mahabharata fight as a fight between the Northem and the 
Southern or in other words between the pure and the mixed Aryans 
Of course the Yavanas and Shakas are added to the Kambojas in 
anachronous manner. 

2 


Daryodhana. 

Shalya ( Punjab. ) 
Bhagadatta ( China Kirata ) 
Bhurishrava ( Punjab ). 
Kritavnrma ( Bhoja and 
Andhakukur from 
mountains). 

6 Jayadratha ( Sindh. ) 

6 Sudakshina ( Kamboja with 

Tavana and Shaka), 

7 Nila of Mahishmati ( with 

Deccanis ). 

8-9 The two kings of Avanti. 

10 Kekaya ( Punjab ). 

11 Minor IdngB. 


If wo omit Nila of Mohishmat 
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mixed Aryans and the old capital of Hnstinapur was taken 
possession of by the Pandavas. Wo take it that the whole 
of the older provinces fell under the sway of the mixed 
Aryans of the new race though some jjeoplo to the nortli of 
the Ganges might still have preserved tlieir purity and their 
independence, 

'I’he Pandavas placed on the throne of llastinapura I'aiik- 
shita, the grandson of Arjnna by his wife Subhadra, the sister 
of Krishna, and Vajra, a grandson of Krisbn, on the throne 
of Indraprastha. Parikshita’s sou Janmejaya v/as a great 
sovereign, as is so often the characteristic of the second sne-, 
cessor of the founder of a Kingdom. What Akbar was in 
relation to Babar or Shahn in relation to Shivaji, Janame- 
jaya may be said to have been in relation to the Pandavas, 
the founders of the kingdom of Indraprastha, ■: He was 
already master of the valleys of the Jumna and the Ganges 
and the Mahabharata relates that he conquered the Punjab 
or the country of Takshashila, He is spoken of in many 
Brahmanas and Upanishods, which were being composed 
at this time, as a great king and a great sacrificer. It seems 
from the Mahabharata that that poem was also originally 
sung during the intervals of a sacriQce which Janmejaya 
performed in commemoration of the war of extermination 
which he waged, against liis hereditary enemies the Jfagas. 
We take his time to be roughly 3000 B. C. and believe that 
the great epic was then born. It grew for centuries there- 
after until it assumed its final shape after the rise of 
Buddhism and the conquest of the Punjab by Alexander 
in ,327 B. C. The present Mahabharata, thus furnishes us 
with evidence of the condition of India between 3000' and 
300 B. 0. a period to which we .assign the name of the epic 

The ‘Ramayana in some aspects furnishes evidence for some' 
centuries before and after this i. <•, from 3500 B.- C.'te loO B. C. 
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period. 'At the beginning of the epic period then the state 
of India as far as race is concerned was as follow^ There 
was a pure Aryan population in the Punjab consisting of 
several kingdoms, nominall'. subordinate to tke power of 
the Panda vas in Hastinapura. There was a mixed popula- 
tion of Aryans and Dravidians in the valley of the Jumna 
and also the Qangetic valley with some pure Aryans to the 
north of the Ganges. There were some stray Brahmin 
settlements in the Central Provinces which were naturally 
but sparsely populated by Dravidian people. In Malwa, 
Rajputana, Kathiawar and Outch mixed Aryans had already 
established kingdoms. Sind on the west was probably 
peopled already by offshoots of the Aryans from the Punjab, 
while on the east Bengal had been explored but was not 
yet under the influence of the Aryans. Madras and all th*^ 
country to the south of the Godavari was likewise known, 
but not under the sway of the Aryans. 

' The new Aryan settlers and their progeny, the mixed 
Aryans though originally not much troubled by ideas of 
caste and sacrifice, the chief characteristics of their prede- 
cessors in settlements, soon gave way before the pompous 
religion of the latter in conformity with that ’^historical law 
which subjects the less civilised conquerors to the higher 
civilization and religion of the conquered.! It is natui-al to 
expect that the mixed Aryans of the middle country, as we 
may call it, became the most orthodox Aryans by and by, 
and the centre of political power having, shifted to Kuru- 
kshetra, Kurukshetra oecame slowly the centre of Arvan 
religion and the middle country became the home of tbe 
Aryans, But Aryavarta or the Aryan land included pn> 
perly enough the country lying between the BUmalayas sad 
the Vindhya which as a matter of fact had become 
with Aryans and mixed Aryans, except perhaps 
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»nd jnugle tracts. Caste soon become dominant among 
these people, and even the mixed Arj'ans mnst have soon 
ceased marrying Dravidian women, and hence it is that 
the population still preserves the traces of its Aryan origin. 
We attach hereto a map showing the various kingdoms into 
which Aryan India was divided at the beginning of the 
epic period. Each kingdom represents a separate clan 
which probably possessed separate characteristics but all 
preanmably spoke dialects of the same language, professed 
the same religion and revered the same Vedas. They were 
.all virtnally independent, though nominally subject to the 
mle cf the victorious Pandavas. 

But above all, they all delighed in bearing the same 
name viz. the /Aryans. With that word, as wo have stated 
elsewhere, they identified everthing that was noble, good 
and virtuous , and naturally enough the word Arya in 
Vedic and later literature came to be synonymons with 
good, so much eo that people in India of to-day sometimes 
ask the question whether the word Arya at any time 
denoted a distinct race. Even in the epic such express! ■’'ns 
as can as well be explaineil on the supposi- 

tion that there was no distinct Aryan race as distinguished 
from the aborigines. There are, however, clear traces in 
the Mahabharata of the word Arya being used to signify 
the Aryan race. Even in the Rigveda we find the word 
Arya denoting the people of a race distinguished from the 
aborigines. The verse quoted in the foot-note from the 
Rigveda { x, .38, 3. ) clearly brings together the three people 
with whom the Vedic Aryans were in constant contact. ' 
“The enemy who wishes to fight with us, Oh Indra, whether 
Dasa or Arya or Adeva ( or Asura )” brings together the 
aboriginal Dasa, the Indo-Aryan and the Asura or the 
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Iranian from whom he had separated, in one line. The 
commentator Sayana had lost all idea of a distinct race 
cf Aryans and explains Dasa as Shndra and Arya as the 
three higher classes. ’ But even then we liave the fact clear 
that the three higher castes bore the name of Arya while 
the lowest was called Dasa. ThisVedic distinction between 
Aryas and Dasas was probably lost sight of in the course of 
the epic period.) The Aryans no doubt retained the name 
Arya and called their own land Aryavarta. But the name 
Arya now became opposed to Mlenohha and not to Dasa op 
A deva. The Mahabharata constantly speaks of the Aryas 
i.e,, the orthodox population of the country between the 
Himalayas and the Vindhya range as distinguished from 
the Mlenchhas who inhabited countries beyond these 
whether to the east, south or the west. In the Bhishma- 
parva where the different peoples of India or Bharatavarsha 
are mentioned it is expressly stated in the beginning that 
the peoples were Aryas, Mlenchhas and mixed races. * 
Though in the list of the peoples given hereafter it is not 
stated which were Arya and which ADenchha and which 
were mixed, some Mlenchhas are mentioned by name in the 
west like the Yavanas and the Shakas. But certain it is 
that at the end of the epic period f. e-, after the conquest of 
Alexander there were kings in India who called themselves 
Aryans and who called other people who lived in and occu- 
pied the surrounding tracts, by the name of Mlenchhas. 
When Arjuna goes about the Indian world conquering the 
several people amongst whom the sacrificial horse roamed it 
is stated that he conquered both Aryan and Mlenchha kings.t 

* arrqf i 1 1 > ^ 

t : n 
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’.It-Beems clear that. there were Aryan as well as Mlenchha 
•kings in India and the word Arya, was still indicative of race. 

. . But the Aryans had not only not forgotten their race but 
had not also forgotten the superiority of their race in mora- 
lity, and we find the. epics constantly using the word A rya 
to signify what is good and high, conscious of the fact that 
, the word meant originally a race and that high morals 
•were characteristic of that race only. Anaryajushta is 
an expression of frequent occuiTence in the epics show- 
ing that “not practised by the Arsons” was synonymoiM. 
•with ‘not good’ or ‘not moral.’ A peculiar use of the word 
Mleticcha is to be found in the follo'wing line; “The Aryas 
do not MlmccMse in language nor do they walk in-deceitful 
paths,”” ‘thus showing that the distinction extended even to 
the language of the Aryans. Instead of saying that llie 
Aryans did not commit a mistake in speaking they merely 
said that the Aryans did not mlenchhise in speaking.') 

To. recapitulate; in the Vedas the, Aryans speak of them- 
selves as distinguished from the Dasns or aborigines and 
the Asuras or Iranians. Gradually through the epic period 
they lost fight both of the Iranians by distance, and of the 
Dasas or aborigines by extinction or assimilation. They now 
spoke of the Aryans as distinguished from the Mlenchlias 
who surrounded their country. Jjet usexnmine who were in- 
cluded in that word. When the cow of Vasishtha created the 
Mlenchhas to destroy the army of Vishvamitra who was 
trying to take her away by force it is stated that the cow 
created from the several parte of her body the Palharns 
the Dravidas, the Shakas, the Yavanas, the Shabaras, the 
Poundras. the Kiratas, the Sinhalas, the Barbaras, the ffha- 

II I I 's? i 
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sas, the Chlbukae, the Pulindaa, the Ohiuas, the Hunas, the 
Kei-alas, and many other Mlenchhas. A somewhat dift'erent 
origin is however given in another place* which seems to be 
the more ancient belief viz., that “from Yadu were bom 
the Yadavas, from Tnrvasn the Yavanas, while the sons of 
Druhyn. were the Bhojas and those of Ann were the Mlep— 
chhas.” Whatever the origin of the Mlenchhas it appears 
plain from the account first given that the Dravidian peo- 
ples of the south were looked upon as Mlenchhas or non- Ar- 
yans equally with the Yavanas and the Shakas of the north- 
west. It seems also probable that the Aryans of India knew 
of these Yavanas and Shakas and Hunas and Chinas long 
before they actually invaded India for it seems probable 
that the Aryans had trade relations with these outer peoples 
and thus came to know these races accurately.t 

* q’pr^r i 

prt: ii am^o i 

t Loug before Alexander’s invasion i. e. long before 300 B. C. the 
Aryans not holy knew the races outside India but knew accurately 
the races and the people who inhabited this vast country from one 
end to the other, whether they were Aryan, Mleuchha, or mixed 
races. In fact the Indians at that time knew India thoroughly well 
and had a most aconrate knowledge of its geography and of its 
people. In proof of this we have not only the Mahabhamta but 
the evidence of foreign visitors like Megasthenes and those learned 
persons who accompanied Alexander on his expedition. TJnfortuna- 
t ely the work of Megasthenes is lost but fragments preserved from 
i t are often of very groat value. Now nothing is clearer than that 
^ he wliole of India was at that time perfectly known, and what is 
really strange, accurately measured. As General Cunningham has 
stated, according to Strabo Alexander got the country described to 
him by men “well acquainted with it.” On the anthority of these and 
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We have corroborative evidence of this view in th* 
'Mannamriti also •which ■we look npon hb nearly contem- 
poraneous -vvith the last edition of the Mahabharata. The 
Manusmriti preserves clear traces of the word Aryn being 
need as denoting a distinct race- At the end of the Vedio 
period and the beginning of the epic, as we have shown 
above, the word Arya was opposed to Dasas and Asuras, in 
other words the aborigines and the Iranians. ‘ At the end 
of the epic period the word Arya comprises not only 
the three castes but also the Shndra within it and is opposed 
to Mlenchhas. The following sblokn* from the Mannamriti 
is very significant in this connection.' 

‘‘All peoples who are ontside the castes born of the head, 

• the arm, the thigh and the foot of Brahma whether they 
speak the. Aryan or the Mlenchha languages are Pasyns.” 

the acconnts of the Stathmoe or marches, Eratosthenes has descri- 
bed India as a rhomboid. “The close agreement of the dimensions 
given by Alexander's informants •with the actual sixe of the conntry 
is very remarkable and sho'U'S that tho Indians at that early date of 
their history had a very aconrate knowledge of the form and extent 
of their native land. (Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India)." 

In the Mahabharata India is described as a leaf of the Pippala- 
itree or in ,tho language of geometry as an equilateral triangle , one 
angle, of which was at Kabul, another^ at Gape Camorin and the 
third roughly speaking in Elamarnpa or Assam. An equilateral 
.triangle might be inscribed in this triangle, dividing it into four 
smaller equilateral tnangles. The ■ first and the second represent, 
we may take it roughly, the Aryan and - mixed Aryan races of 
India; while the third and the fourth represent the Mongolian and 
Pravidian people, the population near the dividing lines being 
a mixtnre in a more or less prominent manner of Aryans and 
'Mongolian or Aryans or PravidianS as the case may be. 
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A clear indication of the "word Ai‘ya being need to denote 
a ‘ good man owing to the moral superiority of the then 
superior races which are also called by the Same word Arya 
is found. in the following shloka* of Mann and shows th® 
belief of the Aryans of India in the great principle ,cf 
heredity carried through males ; — 

**A person born of an Arya from a non- Aryan woman 
is also an Arya in qualifies while it is certain that a person 
born of a non- Aryan male on an Aryan woman will be an 
un-Arya or a bad man.” 

At the beginning of the epic period then i. e-, about 3000 
B. C. according to our view or about 1400 B. C. according 
to the view of those who place the Mahabharata war from 
1250 to 1400 B. C., the Punjab, Afganistan and Kashmere 
were inhabited by pure Aryan races. The Gangetic valley 
with the exception of a few pure Aryan people here and 
there and the whole of the valleys of the Jumna and the 
Chumbal, Malwa, Gujarat, and Kathiawar were peopled by 
mixed Aryans. In Bengal there were probably Mongoloid 
people while to the south of the Nerbudda there were 
Dravidian races. ,, What happened during the epic period, 
it is easy to surmise. It is natural to expect that Aryan 
races might filtrate though not to a very large extent down 
into Bengal in the east and into Maharashtra in the south. 
We have it from the Mahabharata and the Manusmriti also 
as well as from the evidence of Greek writers that at the 
end of the epic period i. e., about 300 B. C. India was fully 
peopled and completely and accurately known, and that 
the Dravidians and the Vangas in tho farthest south 
and the farthest east were stUl looked upon as non- 
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Aryan people, while the people of Ary.avart-a delighted in 
calling themselves Aryan and prided themselves npon their 
moral superiority to other races. These conclusions tally 
completely with the conclusions arrived at by Sir. H- 
Risiej’- on anthropometriaal considerations with (he single 
exception of the people of western India, mz., West Punjab, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Konkan and Coorg whom he looks 
upon as 3cytho*Dravidian in. descent. 

The guestion, therefore, seems extremely interesting 
what are the races who inhabit these parts ? The modem 
inhabitants of these parts are characterised by broad heads, 
moderately fine and not conspicuously long noses, fair 
complexion and medium stature. Sir H. Risley concludes 
from their having a lower orbito-nasal index than the 
Turko-Iraniaus as well as from their greater length of head, 
their higher nasal index and their shorter nose, that they 
are “a result of cross to a more or less varying extent 
between the Scythians and- the Dravidians, the latter 
element increasing in the lower type till at last we come 
to the Katkaris who are distinctly Dra vidian with their 
long heads and flat noses.” Sir H. Risley then goes on 
to relate the story of the Scythian invasion of India, as 
can be found from Chinese as well as Indian sources 
and finds some support to his theory from the fact that 
the iNIarathas are well-known riders. “It is not wholly 
fanciful,” says he, “to discover some aspects of Maratha 
■history which lend it incidental support. On this view 
the wide rangiug forages of the Marathas, their 
unscrupulous dealings with friend and foe, their genius 
for intrigue and their consequent failure to build up an 
enduring dominion, and finally the individuality of 
character and tenacity of purpose which distinguish them 
to the'present day, all these may, be regarded as part of 
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the inheritance wliich has come to them from their 
Scythian ancestors.” 

Coming though it does from such a high authority^ 
we are yet constrained to -'diBsent from this yiew, for 
reasons which we shall try to elucidate with as much 
clearness as we can command. One cannot at the outset 
help expressing the belief that preconceived notions about 
the Maiuthas embodying a disparaging idea about’ their 
deeds and their rule in the past has as much to do with 
the inception of this theory as the seemingly inexplicable 
brachy-cephalic character of their head. The idea of a 
Scythian origin for some people of India has always been 
a fascinating one. The vague description recorded of the 
Scythians by Herodotus, of their bravery, of their always 
fighting on hoi'se-back, of their running away from and 
returning to attack their foe and their immolation of 
women on the dead seems to ofl'er points which easily 
induce one to ascribe a Scythian origin to many note- 
worthy warlike races of India. But anthropometric 
measurements have completely falsified the identification 
which used hitherto to be made between the Rajputs and 
the : Scythians and the heavy Jats have also been found to 
be of pure Aryan and not Scythian descent. The Scythian 
spectre has, however, now been moved further down and ^ 
it sits heavily this time on the broad-headed I^Larathas. But 
the first point that strikes one as militating against the 
theory of a Scythian origin for the Marathas is that while 
■the Marathas are as broad-headed as the Gujaratis the 
latter do not share any of the qualities which are supposed 
to identify the Marathas with the Scythians.' In fact if 
all the people in the w'estern belt of India are Scythians 
why do they not all share the warlike chm’acter, the 
unscrupulousness and the tenacity of purpose which Sir H. 
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-Risley sees in the IVIarathas ? The Gujaratis differ ai 
distinctly from the Marathas as the latter are differentiated 
from the people of Konkan- It would have been some- 
-thiug in favour, of a Scythian origin for the Marathas, if 
^that descent had been exclusively assigned to them in 
-contradistinction with the other peoples of western India. 

It is also curious that while the Marathas are the only 
people who have the same character as that assigned 
to the Scythians they are yet the very people who from 
the history of the Scythian invasion of India which 
Sir H. Risley has given, had practically nothing to do 'wth 
it. The Scythian invasion, so far as can be gathered from 
-the facts of ancient Indian history recently brought to 
light, came only as far down as Gujarat and did not 
penetrate into Maharashtra at all,', Sir H. Risley states that 
in about 25 B, C. a body of Scythians b eing disturbed by 
the Yue-chi in Segistan or Shakastan emigrated eastward 
and founded a kingdom in the western portion of the 
Punjab. It is not stated that this invasion^came further 
Pown. Sir H. Risley speaks of another invasion of the 
Indo-Scythian Yue-chi who occupied Central Asia and the 
north-west of India for five centuries from 130 B. C. to 
-425 A- D. He then mentions the Huns and their chief 
Toramana who took possession of Gujarat, Rajaputana and 
,ft portion of the Gangetic valley between 490 and 515 A.D.* 
Tbese were eventually driven away by a confederation 
■of the Hindu princes of Malwa and Magadba. Mr. Smith 
who has recently written an admirable history of ancient 
India, in his account of the Scythian invasion and occupa- 
tion of Ind:i nivesfor the Yue-chi occupation of India not 

’ ^Triiw invasion of the Huns did not descend to wesiem India 
at all bnt remained confined lo northern India and chiefly to the 
Ponjab. 
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«o early a aate as 130 B. G. but puta it do-wn to 75 A. D, 
under Kadphisea II. ■whose son was the well-known 
Kanishka (p. 222 to 224. ) 

But talcing the facts and dates as given by Sir H. Risley 
or by Mr. Smith we find that the first in'VBSion of the 
Shakast did not extend beyond the Nerbudda and that 
their kingdoms lasted for some time between 130 B. 0. to 
400 A. D. in Kathiawar and a portion of Malwa. The 
wonder then is that while the population of Gujarat which 
was the scene of the Scythian invasion and of Scythian 
rule does not exhibit any of the characteristics which 
distinguished the rude Scythians, the Marathas whose 
country was never -visited by them possess their characteria- 
tica to a remarkable degree. One cannot but think that 
this theory of a Scythian origin for both the Gujaratis and 
the Marathas is not well supported by history. 

We even think that the fancied resemblance in the 
character of the Marathas and of the Scythians of the days 
of Herodotus has nu reality in fact or, if it has it is merely 
a matter of accident. It is very often the case that races 
change their mental cliaracteristics in the process of times 
owing to change of climate and circumstances. It is thus in 

t Tlie Shaka dynasty -was founded in the first century of the 
Christian ora by a chief named Bhumaka’ Kshaharata -who ■was 
followed by Nuhapana a member of the same clan. In the middle 
of the second century the Satrapa Rudr.idaman having decisively 
defeated the Andhra kings ( who ruled Maharashtra ) firmly esta- 
bUshed his o-wn power not only over Saurashtra but also over 
Malwa, Cntch, Sind and the Konknn. The capital of Chastana 
and his successors was Ujjain. About 388 A. D. Hiandragupta 
"Vikramadiyta of the Gupta dynasty in Northom India attacked, 
dethroned and slew the Satrap Rudra-sinha son of Satyusinlia and 
annexed his dominion, (P.256-28G Smith’s Early History of India). 
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•the first place not possible to prove that the Scythian, who 
invaded India liad the same temperament as the Scythians 
of southern Russia who are so graphically described 
by Herodotus i and - who frustrated the designs of Darius 
"by the masterly 'retreat they practised. But we have actual, 
recorded evidence to show that the IMaratlias of to*day are 
very different from. the-Marathas of the 7th century A. D. 
Hinen Tsiang has recorded a detailed description of the 
MarnthaS of his time. They were then tall and powerful, 
much given to drink, and despised guerilla warfare or a 
treacherous attack. On the contrary they gave their enemy 
notice before they attacked him and did not fight a runaway 
battle. They used elephants in their attack and made them 
intoxicated also. Thus intoxicated, both men . and animals 
fell upon the enemy and knew no alternative but death or 
victory. •. Such were the formidable Marathns in the days of 
Hinen Tshng and one would hardly recognise these charac- 
teristics in their descendants of to-day or those who harassed 
the armies of Aurangj^eb. Characters, temperaments, habits 
and modes of life might and do change and one can scarcely 
trust to drguments based on such resemblances as to the 
origin of peoples. 

But the theory of a Scythian origin for the ifarathas is 
also negatived by the dates of history. Sir H. Risley and 
even Mr. Smith do not carry this Scythian invasion of India 
earlier than 135 B. 6. ; and the occupation of Kathiawar, 
ffnjarat and Malwa, Mr. Smith does not place earlier than 
the middle of the first century of the Christian Era. The 
events of a defeat of the Shak-as are even much later and 
extend upto the fourth century after Christ. Now there 
is express evidence to show that' the Marathas were already 
a recognise! people in the time of Ashoka. In a rock-cut 
edict of the emperor 'vhich is dated 265 B. C. f.e. more than 
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n hnndrt'd years before the Scythinns eror cauie to India 
it is stated that. Asbohn sent an cmlwrsy to the Itattis and 
the Paitlianiios, the former beinp ovidcntly (lie nneostors of 
the ^fnra{has and tlie latter the inlinbit.-mts of Pnithari ■^viio 
eeri- prol\ably of the same race. The llatris soon prew 
into itnjiorf'nee and assxiined. as is nsiial, the name of ’dabn- 
rattis. Py that name they are more than once mentioned 
in the c ivc inscription of Karli and Nanephat as shotvn 
by Dr. Blian<larkar as early as tho first centurj’ B. C. Air. 
Smith in his vary history of India also records that IvinpHala 
of the Andhra dynasty who ruled about fiS. A. D., composed 
an antholopy of erotic verse in the ancient Mabarastn 
Laupaape. Wo do not think it possible that the Scythian 
invasion and rule which came as far as Gujarat and Malwa 
only and that too snbscqueut to GS A. D., and which could 
have sent ofT-shoots if at all into tho Deccan, inipht have bo 
lar impressed tho population as to swatnp their characteris- 
tic entirely and to impress their own. Gtijarai anain was 
nlreaiiy peopled entirely and tliore were .-Iryau Idnp.ioms of 
lonp standinp there — kingdoms which are mentioned even 
in the present Alnhahhamta and it i.s didiculr to !>'.‘lieve that 
the ^cythinn invasion could have oblit-Tated tii.-it -tense 
population which must have existed tiiere owine to lue 
fertility of its soil and the salubrity of its climate, 'fhe 
inhabitants of Gujarat are tall and those of Kathiav.ar nere 
noted, even in the Lays of the Periplus of the Ifr /tiira'-an 
Sea of ih>‘ D: feoitury H.''., n--. they are now. “for their 
snporior stature" and tiivir voiintry wa- know;; f<.r the 
fertility of its so;! and its cotton fabrics ; Ancient India oy 
' •/,,,/ p_ T'l'.'ri' anot -have th - '^o\aln'anc of 

BtUlited Stafnr.'‘_ 
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theuiBelvoB upon a popnlation which ia stroDR, civilized and 
already overflowing. In India wo have the remarkable 
example of the Punjab. That province has been the 
trampling gronnd of every BuccesBive invasion of India 
from the Greeks down to Nadirshah and Ahmedshah 
Abdali. During the course of nearly two thousand years 
Greeks, Bactrians, Parthians, Huns, Scythians, Arabs, Turks, 
Moguls, Persians and Af^ns have conquered and held 
sway over that province of India. It is, therefore, a 
remarkable fact that in spite of so many inrushes of foreign 
peoples and races from so remote a date, the people of the . 
f Punjab are still the foremost race of Indo-Aryans in India, 

\ without any appreciable mixture of blood, according to 
Sir H. Risley’s own showing. One explanation only of this 
phenomenon is possible viz., that the successive waves of 
invasion and rule made no impression on the population at 
all. People spread and multiply when there is room for 
expansion. In h sparsely peopled country hire America 
when the British went to settle there, or like the Punjab 
when four thousand years before Christ the Indo-Aryans 
came into it, the- incoming population tends to oust the 
natives, insignificant as they are both in numbers and in 
civilization, or to exterminate them and then spreads and 
increases by leaps and bounds until the country by the 
limits of its extent and resources places a check on the 
further growth of population. /But when foreigners come 
into a country already civilized and thicldy populated, they 
, will be either absorbed in the existing population so as not 
to be recognised or will themselves dwindle dovui into 
nonentity in the process of time, if prejudices on both sides 
prevent their intermingling.'. We believe the latter has 
been the case with the Punjab under the successive 
invasions beginning with the Greeks. The Indo-Aryans 
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fllr^rf.r over/loAvinp the* Innd nnd nlreadj* in the grip of the 
iostitntion of caste, cotild not absorb the new-coming' races. 
Nor could the latter increase in numbora -whioh oripinslly 
could not have been more than some thousands or at the most 
a few lakhs. The invaders in such a country, if they are 
not extinct, take their rank as one of the prominent castes 
and become a part and parcel of the people. It is in this 
vmy that wo can oxjilaiu why the Tamil population to the 
south of the Godavari remains Dravidian in spite of the 
Incoming of a fcav Brahmins or Kshatriyas among them. 
They avero already so nnmerons ns to ocenpi' the land 
tnlly and so advanced in civilisation as to bo incapable of 
extinction. It is for this reason that we think that in 
Qnjnrnt, tho Deccan and the Konknn as far ns Coorg, 
Scythian invasions, even if they did go so far as that, 
could not liavo afl'ecled llie population which, as we know 
from Greek accounts, was already overflowing tho land 
and Aryanised. 

Other considerations also militate against tho theory 
of fl Scythian origin for the people of western India. We 
find from the "Ancient India” of Ptolemy himself that in 
We time t. c. about the Ijoginning of tho Christian Era, the 
tnodem Maharashtr.a and Konkau wore known by tho 
name of Ariaku. " Ari.ake, ” observes MacCrindlo 
“corrcEnouded nenrly v.'ith Maharashtra — the country of 
ftoMaralhns. It may have boon so called because its 
Whahitanfa boing ohiofjy Aryans and ruled by Indian 
PhneoE wore (hereby distinguished from their neighboors- 
indeed Maharashtra and the IConkan are conterminen^ 
the borders of the Dravidian land even 
’^dher in the Konkan or above (ho Glmnts the 
ilamlhaK ends where the Dravidian 
the nalnre of the population is?: ‘ 
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people to tho Bonth-ward and eastward are darker,' stronger 
and rougher whore the Dmvidian languages begin. It is 
impossible not to mark change in the race of the people 
with the change in the language even in these days. It is 
hence we suppose that this boundary province of Aryanism 
was called Ariake by the Dravidian people who also call 
the language of Maharhstra or Marathi even now by the 
name of Aryamata or the language of tho Aryans. Arinke, 
Ploteniy divides into; Ist Ariake Sandinon or belonging to 
the dynasty of Sandnnes who made himself master of Kalyan, 
a town in the Eonkan still called by that name, the chief 
port in it being Sopara so, often mentioned in Buddhistic 
literature of pre-Christian date; 2nd Arialte of the Pirates 
which corresponds in a great measure with southern 
Eonkan of modern days and which was tho arena of the 
depredations of Maratha pirates down to almost tho begin- 
ning of tho nineteenth century; and 3rd Ariake in tho 
interior containg the principal towns of Paithan and 
Tagarpura which is nsually identified with Kolhapur. Tho 
information, therefore, which Greek savants gathered from 
iMexahder to Ptolemy, a period as early as 327 B.C. to 
150 A.D., shows clearly that even at that remote time the 
Maharashtra was called by the name of Ariake, its people 
'^oko the ' Maharastri language derived from Sankrit and 
called by the name of Aryamata by the Dravidians; and the 
extent and the oiroumstances' of the country and the 
people were exactly the' same as they are now. It is, 
therefore, difficult to suppose that a Scythian invasion 
could have come into the laud hereafter and so im- 
pressed the populaion as to transform their Aryan or mixed 
Aryan character into Scythian. • Lastly the Harivamsha 
(ebap. 49) actually mentions a tradition that the cities of 
Earavira and Krannoha were founded near tbe Sahya range 
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by Padmavarna and Sarasa, two sons of Yadn by Naga wives. 
The kingdom of which Karavira was the capital lay about 
the river Vena and was called Padmavata and the kingdom 
the capital of which was Kranncha where we are told that 
Champa trees abounded, was called Vanavasi.*^ This coupled 
with the fact that the copper-plate grants of Deccan kingB 
describe them as belonging to the Yadava family points to 
the existence of a general tradition that the Marathas were a 
people bom of Yadava and kindred races of Aryans from 
Dravidians wives. 

But one may be disposed to exclaim that the difficulty 
created by the anthropometrioal measurements of the 
people of western India still remains unsolved. Although 
history, geography and tradition may be against the theory 
of a Scythian origin the distinct brachy-caphalic character 
of the people of the western provinces of India is a great 
obstacle in the way of their being treated as Aryans or 
mixed Aryans. We thiik even in the matter of .antbropo* 
metrical measurements Sir H. Risley’s theory is :open to 
serious objections. We approach this part of the subject 
with great diffidence in as much as it is one which requires 
careful and systematic study. But with all duo diffidence 
and with due deference to the opinions of a person who 
has so long given the question his best attention and has 
had the benefit of actually working out the system of 
moasurements, we will state our arguments as well for the 

® This country is well kuoTTU in the early history of India. It 
lies to the north of the Tnagabhadra in the territory of the present 
Mysore State. Its name occurs in the Mahabharata, and Ptolemy 
mentions it as situate in Ariake of the intetior. In the Mahavanao 
it is stated that after the second Bndhist Oouncil in 245 B. 0. the 
Bndhist missionary Kakshita was sent to the country. The name 
frequently ooonrs in later Mysore inacriptions also. 
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couBulcration of tho pnblicas of Sir f f. Ri.sloy himKcIf. Tho 
first point wo would urRo in thnt nntluropoloKistH hovo no 
knowledge ' of tho Hoytliifius oxenpL from higlory. No 
people exist by that nnme now whose anthropoinctrical 
ohornctorietics could be noted tuul compare<l 'vith tliofio of 
tho people of western Indin. Secondly, as it is, all accounts 
tiRroo in looking upon (heso people belonRinc to tho 
Monpolinn type. Tho Scythians who carac to India 
originally lirod on the borders of China and thence by 
successive stages came to tho Hindnknsh monntning. . There 
■ iB, therefore, nothing to show that they can have any other 
anthropometrical chBractoricatics than tho Mongolian races./ 
Now as Sir H. Risloy hlmsolf has said, that nasomalar index 
iB tho only distinguishing feature by w’hich it can be 
doterminod whether a particular people are Mongolian in 
origin or not. To (juotc Prof. Fowler quoted by him in his 
article on the * Study of Ethnology in Indio,’ “ For the 
supposed affinity of a people with the Mongolian races I 
would prefer this to any other meaeurement: us platyopij. 
is far more oharactoristio than Brachy-ccpJialy of these 
races.” It appears that this naso-mnlar index preferred by 
Prof. Fowler is named tho orbito-nassl index in the last 
census report and ns given in the ethnographic appendices 
to Vol 1. the mean index for the Nagar Brahmin is 1167 
that for the Prabhu is 113*1; and that for the Coorg is 120. 
Now according to Sir H. Pifiley's scale, these chief races of 
western India are not only hot platyopic at all but are not 
even rhesopic. They are distinctly pro-opic and their index 
approaches and even extends in the case of the Coor^ 
beyond the average" index givi^n for' the Rajputs which is 
117*9. It is, ’ therefore, impossible' to Understand how a 
Scychian- , origin can .be . assigned to the people of western 
India when they . are,, not distingushed by platyopy^ at all 
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nor even by mesoopy. and plateopy even more than 
bracby-cephaly ie the distinguishing characteristic of 
the Mongolian race according to Prof. Fowler and Sir H. 
RIsley himself. To speak in a language which is free from 
technical terms, the people of western India have not got 
those flat faces whicli are the peculiar characteristic of the 
people of China, Mongolia, Tibet, Nepal, Assam and Burma. 
The root of their noses is always sufifloiently raised above 
the level of their eyes as shown even by scientiflc measure- 
ments. How can these people be supposed to be a mixture 
of Scythians, who were only a Mongolian race, and 
Dravidians who are never distinguished by prominent 
noses? It is in fact difficult to understand the nature of the 
difference that it is intended to convey by the two terms 
Soytho-Ditividian and Mongolo-Dra vidian adopted for the 
people of Bengal and its eastern territories. If the 
Scythians are themselves a Mongolian race the two terms 
convey the same idea. It seems probable that Sir H. 
Risley has been led by the natural predilection of his 
mind to bring in the name of the Scythians who invaded 
and ruled Gujarat for some time and has fixed his attention 
solely on the brachy-cephaly of the people of the west 
overlooking the fact that these people are not plaiyopic at 
all, in spite of the remark of Prof. Fowler that platyopy is 
more important than brachy-cephaly in determining 
whether a people are of a Mongolian origin or not. 

But how are we to explain the brachy-cephaly of these 
people ? That is a point which still presents some tiiSi* 
■culty. I How are we to explain the broad heads of t-- v 
people of Maharashtra and Gujarat when people o: 
Tunjab and Eajputatia have long heads ?*; It is 
believed that the Aryans have long heads but the 
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ton nrf‘ dietinmuHliod- by the came cbaractcriRtic called 
dolichocephaly in Bcionlific InnmiaKO. 'J'ho chief ilifTor- 
entinting character between these two moes, howevor. Is 
the proniinont nose and tall fllatnri> of the former ne nyainst 
the flat nose and short statnre of the latter. Tbo ?ilom;o- 
lianc have usufilly broad headi: and llaf facea, as chown by 
the orbito-nneal indc.V'. Now the bread (ic.ads of tho 
Mongolians are not, ac Prof. Fowler iiap cantioned 00, 
their reliablo distingushing fealnrc ; that is -to eiy, thero 
are some Mongolian racc.s who have got long he.ad.s. We 
may oonaily observe that i ho Aryan races arc not ahv.ayB 
dietiugniehed by long he.ads. 'I'here are some Aryan 
races who Jiave gut broad heads and the jimet promiment 
esanijile .of tlic broad-headed Aryan races is the C(?ltic 
people of Ireland and France. The Celts are undoubtedly 
Aryaus aud they are also admittedly brachj'-cophalic. 
The explanation, therefore, we oiler of the broad 
heads of tho people of western India is that . they 
are the descendants of Aryans who were brachy- 
cephalic. Now we have already accepted the theory 
of Dr, Griei-son aud Sir H. Risley that there were two 
Aryan invasions of India, on the evidence of the Maha- 
bhnrata also. These Aryans who came first through the 
north-west gate into tho Punjab and settled there w’ero 
long-headed people with prominent noses and tall staturea. 
Their descendants to this day exhibit the same characteristics. 
The Aryans of the second invasion which came through the 
regions about Gilgit were in our opinion brnchy-cephnlic 
and it is these Aryans and their mixed descendants who 
overspread the valley of the Jumna and from thence, as we 
have already shown, spread into the valley of the Chambal, 
into Kathiawat- and Malva, into Gujarat and Maharashtra 
and slowly filtered down to Ooorg. 
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This theory of the second batch of Aryan invaders being 
distinguished by broad heads not only explains how the peo- 
ple of western India are broad-headed and at the same time 
are not fiat- faced but also does away with another objection 
which can so well be brought against Sir H. Risley’s division 
of the races of India. Sir H. Risley has called the people 
of the United Provinces of India by the name of Aryo- 
Dravidian, because they are distinguished by medium heads 
and moderately prominent noses. Now the question 
naturally arises, if according to Sir H. Rislay these people 
are a mixture of Aryans of the second invasion and 
Dravidian races, and if these Aryans are to be believied to 
have had long heads like the Aryans of the Punjab, how is 
it that the mixed progeny of Aryans and Dmvidians of the 
United Provinces have medium heads ? For both the 
component parts viz., the Dravidians and the Aryans, accord- 
ing to the opinion of 'ir H. Risiey, had long heads. How 
can then the mixed progeny have medium heads unless wo 
grant and believe that the Aryans of the second invasion 
had broad and not long heads ? The theorj" that the present 
population of northern India is a mixture of Aryans and 
Dravidians is not enough to explain their medium heads 
unless we add that these Aryans were a broad-headed 
people. 

The existence of broad-headed Aryan races in the east 
corresponding to the Celts of the west need not cause 
surprise. Even among the Indian races, we believe, there 
may be some peoples who are broad-headed and we make a 
surmise, though it is not necessary for our argument that the 
Parsis of to-day are a broad-headed people. It would bo 
an extremely interesting study of the anthropometric mea- 
surements of all castes and peoples in western India and 
for that matter in the whole of the country are undertaken 
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at , no distant date, earlier at least than the next censua 
operations and placed before the public. As Sir H. Kisley 
has pointed out the system 6f caste, in India ancient as it is, 
has preserved through hundreds of generations the physical 
/peculiarities of the several peoples. It is, we think, possible 
that some castes may be found in Glujarat and western India 
who represent the remnants of the Shakas who ruled in 
that part of the country supposing that they have not already 
died out entirely. In all cases the measurements should, it 
is'suggested be taken over a large number of subjects both 
male and female. This is, however, by the 'way, and may be 

excused as a necessary digression. 

' ' . * ' ' 

. Only one point remains to be explained on the basis of 
our theory of an Aryan extension into Gujarat, ••'Malwa and 
Mtfhai'aehtra. It is possible, to . object that if the second 
wave of invasion consisted of broad-headed Aryans how 
is it that the people of Rajputana are long-headed Aryans? 
We believe that the sandy lands of Rajputana were for . a 
ilong time neglected by the Aryans whether .if the first or 
the second invasion, in their settlement of the country. 
The history of the Rajputs of Rajputana shows that these 
tracts were settled in quite .modern times by Aryan 
Kshatriyas who came from the Gangetic valley, under the 
stress of circumstances. The Rahtors of Jodhapur came 
irom Kanonj on. the Ganges while the Sesodia of Udaiour 
and the Kachhawahas of Jeypur came from Oude within 
historical memory. '’.We have already stated that the 
Gangetic basin was peO.oled bust by Aryans of the Punjab 
/and these, therefore, naturally belonged to the long-headed 
races who probably did not keep marriage relations with 
the mixed Aryan races.' It is peculiar to note that the 
Rajputs who. subsequently came into power in these 
provinces of Rajputana do not even now keep such re- 
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• lationB with the Kshatriyas of Oadh and Agra. In fact 
the instinct of caste has become so ingrained in and 
natural to the Indian mind, that the Rajputs of pure Aryan 
descent decline even now, as thousands of years ago, to 
take girls from, or give girls in marriage to the Aryans of 
mixed descent whether they be the Kshatriyas of the 
United Provinces, or the Kathis of Kathiawar and the 
Marathas of Maharashtra. 

Considered from all points of view, therefore, we think 
that the theory of a Scythian origin for the people of the 
western belt of India in their higher grades and castes, is an 
untenable one. The lower classes down to the Katkaries 
and. Bhils have increasingly long heads .'tnd flat noses as 
shown by «Sir H. Risley himself. ' There is thus no doubt 
that the original strata of the people in western India is 
Dravidian. The increasingly broader heads in the higher 
classes can not be supposed to be indicative of a Scythian 
origin inasmuch ns their moderately fine noses and 
especially the clear rising of the root of their noses above 
the level of the eyes negatives the possibility of a Scythian 
or in other words, a Mongolian origin. History also shows 
that the people of Kathiawar, Gujarat and Maharashtra 
with their distinctive physical characteristics were well- 
known from before the days of Ptolemy down to the days 
of Huien-Tsiang; and that these countries were fuUy 
populated even in the days of Alexander and certainly 
before any Scythian invasion came into India. The 
evidence of language and tradition also in its small way 
goes to corroborate the theory that the people of Maha- 
rashtra are akin to the mixed Aryans of Kathiawar and 
the United Provinces, '^he only matural suggestion, 
therefore, is that the people of western India are the 
descendants of a mixed race of broad-headed Aryans and 
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Drnvifiinns, tho hifxhor castes Ijoing more Ary^n than 
DravicJian nnd thus preserviui' their bread heads more and 
more distinct.’ The anthropometrical data of the western 
poopJo %nth their distinct broad heads and of the people 
.of the United Provinces with their medintu heads can 
only lead to the theory that the Aryans of the second 
invasion were a broad-headed people. 

We have thought it necessary to go into the qtiestion of 
the origin of the iJcoplc of western India more minntely 
than the subject before ns required because there apparently 
seemed a conflict between the conclusions arrived at by Sir 
H. Rieley and the conclusions which can be drawn trom a 
study of the epics on this point alone. As a matter of fact 
we have now seen that no such conflict really existe. 
Anthropometrical moasorements as well as the history of 
the .Aryan advance in India as disclosed in the two ancient 
epics of India lead us to the same conclusion viz., that the 
population of India commencing from Ivashinere and the 
Punjab emphatically possess Aryan blood in its veins which 
naturally becomes less and less distinct as we go south- 
wards and east-wards. As the pure water of the Ganges 
•which rising from the snowy Hinuilayas and emerging upon 
the plains of India, gathers into its bosom the waters of the 
seveial rivers from the south and the ensl, becomes less and 
less pure as it nears the sea and yet retains its predominating 
influence over all the accumulated volume of waters that 
flows through Bengal, so the Aryan blood becomes less and 
less pure as we .'tr.svel from the Himalayan reigons of the 
north- w'est, and yet still holds its predominating influence 
over the Mongolian and Dravidian blood which in ever in- 
creasing proportion ^mingles with it as we>go eastw^ard and 
southward. , • 



CHAPTER II 

Caste. 

Neither in the past or present ages of world history 
neither in the east or in the west, has any country except 
the country of the Hmdus developed that intricate social 
organization, which is known as Caste. ' This phenomenon 
of Hindu Sociology has excited the curiosity und rivetted 
the attention of many, Jind has furnished a problem of 
supreme interest to the student of social evolution. ' Various 
statements dating from the time of Alexander down to the 
present day have been recorded by ' foreigners which 
embody their impressions on the subject of c.aste, and many 
theories have from time to time been formulated by them as 
to its origin. But the most observant foreigner cannot hope 
to remark all the intricate details of the caste system of 
India and on this account as well as in consequence of the 
different stand-points from which they view the matter, 
scientists have formed most diverse conclusions on tho, 
subject. The latest and most exhaustive summary of the 
speculations that have been hitherto proffered will be found 
in Sir H, Risley’s most interesting chapter on race, tiibe and 
caste in the latest census report for India. Sir H. Risley 
has not only given in detail the opinions of great thinkers 
like Mr. Nesfieldt Sir Denzil Ibbetson • and M. Senart but 
has also criticised these Opinions'’ and formulated a theory 
of his own. : We ^shall, therefore, endeavom- to give our 
own views on the question oJ the origin anci development 
of caste as based op evidence forthcoming from the two 
venerable epics of India; for we believe tlmt our attempt 
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far from “ making confusion worse confunded ”, will go a 
^eat way towards elucidating a most difficult problem, * ' 

What is caste ? That is . a question which has ekercised 
the powers of many intellectual men. t To attempt an 
accurate definition of caste which will comprise the whole 
system in all its .intricate detail and working is indeed 
ffiffiduit. And yet it appears to us that most observers 
fiave marked its most striking features. Even Megasthenes 
who did not thoroughly understand caste as it existed in 
the days of Chandragnpta ( 300 B. C. ) has recorded a 
sentence which gives the chief features of caste in India 
oven as it exists to-day. No one ” he wrote “ is allowed 
to marry out of his own cla^ or exercise any willing except 
i liie own.!’ In other words caste is based on restriction of 
' marriage coupled with restriction of occupation.'' Thinkers 
have often been misled into ignoring these im'portant and 
essential connotations of the term in consequence of 
the many apparent exceptions to them , which occur iu 
India. Strabo adds the following note to the dictum of 
Megasthenes, probably on the strength of other observa- 
tions of Megasthenes himsolf : — “',An exception is made 
in favour of the philosopher w'ho for his virtue is allowed 
this privilege.” . This and other similar exceptions to the 
fundamental idea conveyed by caste as given .above have 
induced scholar.^ to disregard or forget these two essential 

' • ' * Sir H. Eisley believes ' That in' the presence ' of the apparent 
diflicnlties ivhicli enrronnd the question • the origin of caste is 
from the nature of the case .•lu insoluble problem. 

t Sir H. Eisley has oot only quoted the long description of M 
Senart but i • '-.o given definition of his oven followed hy an 
illustration '..iglish society which though' very interesting to 

An English reader does iibt ninch'assis't' an Indian. 
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restriction'^ It is however possible ns will nppenr lieroafter, 
to expliiin these exceptions satisfactorily, anrl wo cannot 
too strontjly ur^:o the ro.-uler to ri rot his attention on these 
two points. Wlion and wliy these restrictions .arose in India 
we shall proceed to show. 

' We must tit the otuset point, ont an error into which 
Enropenii thinkers almost unaccountably Call while discuss- 
inp Indian qne.stions. To accuse the Brahmin or the Pandit 
ns ho is .sometimes called, of fraud .and for;;cry seems to hare 
hecome so natural to Enropean scholars that a disp.assionate 
and unbiassed view of .any question has become wollnigh 
impossible. In fact, the practice Ims hecome so common that 
native thinkers are also often tempted by the facility and 
fnscin.ation of the explanation of any knotty point in ancient. 
Indian history avhich this Ri-atuilous charge o.asily affords. 
We have already noticed and commented on an example o£ 
this error in our work on the MahabhanUa an.l have shown 
that even Indian scholars have accepted if not forinulntod 
the theory that a tictitious beginning of tho Kaliyuga was 
invented by the Indian astronomer .ilrya Bhattn as late as 
500 A. D. We cannot too strongly aaution the reader against 
an error of this kind. Referring to the Buddhistic 
chronicles, Prof. Rhys Davids observes: “it jars upon 
the reader to hoar these chronicles called the 
mendneious fictions of unscrupulous monks. Such expres- 
sions. arc inaccurate and show a grave want of appreciation 
of the jjoints worth considering. The Ceylon chronicles 
would not suffer in comparison avith the best of the 
ohronicks. even though coustderabl}’ l.ater in date, written 
in Eugl.tnd or in France. The opinions of scholars as to 
the attitude to be adopted towards such t.orks is quite 
tmanimoue. The hypothesis of deliberate lying or con- 
Ecious forgery is generally discredited. What we hud iu 
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euch clironioles is not jindeerl sober bistory, ns tvo shonld 
now nnderptand the term bnt neither is it pare fiction. It 
is good evidence o£ opinion as hold at the time -when it 
was written. And from the fact that snch opinion was 
then held we can nrgne back according to the circamstances 
of each case as to what was probably t)ie opinion held at 
some earlier time.” 

It is strange that this rule of interpreting and trcaing 
statements in ancient works, a rnle so emphatically in 
consonance with the rules of appreciating evidence in 
general, should usually be ignored by European scholars 
( including Prof. Rhys David liiraself ) when they deal 
with the literature of the Brahmins. We for onrpart 
■uhink that the Brahmins and the Pandits were not inferior 
even if they were not anperior, to oilier people in the 
matter of veracity and that their records deserve to be 
treated in the same manner and with the same considera- 
tion, as the records of the Buddhists or the Christians. 
Applying this rule to the specific question! before us wo 
hold that that famous hymn in the Rigveda which refers 
to the four castes cannot be looked upon " as a modern 
interpolation.” ' The hymns of the Rigveda so far as avo 
know were composed during a period ranging from 4.000 
to 2000 B. C. i. e., during the period when the Indian 
Aryans came to and settled in the Punjab and extended 
their settlements thence into :the upper Gangetic valley. 
‘The Gauges and the Jumna are mentioned in one verso 
and both this verse and the Purushasnkta are found in the 
10th Book of the Rigveda. The hymns had been collected 
into a fixed form and had assumed the status of revelation 
by the beginning of the epic period which we roughly 
place at 3000 B. C. The statements in the Rigveda, there-, 
fore, appear to us to refer not only to the ideas of the' 
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Indian Aryans v7Mcli they brought -with them from their 
original home or which they gathered during their migra- 
tion to India (a period ranging roughly according to Mr. 
Tilak from 8000 to 4000 B. 0. ) but also^to their ideas and 
the circumstances of their society in India itself between 
4000 and 3000 B. C. The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible 
that the Indian Aryans had already developed caste before 
3000 B. C. if they did not bring -it with them from beyond 
the Hihduku sh. 

But European scholars cannot bring themselves to 
believe that the ludo-Aryans could have brought the seeds 
of caste with them into India from beyond the Hindukush 
or that they developed it during the Yedic period. They 
extricate themselves from the necessity of accepting 
that position by setting down the Purushasukta as a 
modern interpolation in the RigVac^.^^^ thing which'""ijE 
fflmbSf'impossibreVand by looking upon the explanation 
given in the Manusmriti or the Ramayina as a “pious 
fiction.” .And yet that position is supported by evidence 
from the history of the Iranians. Sir H.^Risloy has himself 
pointed out that among the Iranians there were four divisions 
of society viz., priests, warriors, agrioulturists and artisans 
and that the priests or the Athravaus did not give their 
daughters in marriage to the men of the lower olasses. 
Strangely enough Sir H. Risley does not draw the natural 
conclusion from this historical fact. He does not see that if the 
. priests among the Iranians had constituted themselves into 
a caste their brethren the the Indo- Aryans might naturally 
be believed to have had among them the embryo which 
subsequently developed in India: into that stupendous tree 
of vast ramifications which we now call the caste-system. 

Instead of drawing this natural inference Sir H. Risley 
goes to the length of making the suggestion so natural tc 
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Europ^n scholars that (^e modem compilers of the law 
works having become ac^inted with .the .Iranian lecLd 
were fascinated by its assertion of priestly supremacy and 
iMde use .of It as .the basis of the theory by which they 
attempt^ to explain the manifold complexities of the caste^ 

w-th J became ■ acquainted 

with It riobody has shown by, any reference to historical 

document; nor is it possible to believe that a fiction like 
this could have been palmed off on an entire population at 
a comparafavely late period of their,, development. With 
the fact before us thatahymnin the Rigveda refers to the 
four castes and that the '..Iranians. had . four classes one of 
wMch, th.9.P.rieBtly.cla8s, .was endogamons, the moat natural 
conclusion would be that the Indo-Aryans, who were a people 
kindred.. to the Iranians brought with them into India the 
jeeds of a caste-system. ^ * 


By seeds of caste we mean the principle of restriction of 
mamaiie superadded ' to , the, , principle of restriction of 
occupation. In aU ancient countries^- occupations were 
usually hereditary add the aame thing is observable to a 

large extent even in modem societies. The son of a civilian 
in India is more likely to be a civilian than anything else. 
In Egypt and also in Persia there were, classes based on 
differences of occupation.,. But the restrictipn on marriage 
amongst members of the seveml occupational classes had no 
existence even in Egypt. (.We believe the tendency to 
restrict marriage to the same class belonged to the Aryan 
.... race generally and its tr.'ices may be discovered not only 
among the Iranians but among the Romans also who did 
not primarily allow marriage relations between the Patricians 
be 3 6^ It seems probable that while that 
tendency was soon supplanted or. destroyed altogether 
among other sections of the Aryan race it developed to 
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an extraordinary extent under the peculiar circumstances 
of India. 

And what were those circumstances which surrounded the 
Indo-Aryans in India and which made the derelopment of 
the Indo-Aryan society so completely, and one might add, so 
disastrously divergent from the social development of the 
other Aryan races of the world ? 'If we look carefully into 
the history of the other Aryan races we find that nowhere 
but in India were the Aryans confronted by a previously 
settled people who were entirely dissimilar to them in colour 
and in appearance." i In Persia, in Greece, in Rome, in Ger- 
many the Aryan r.Hces came into contact with peoples who 
were perhaps not as civilised as themselves but who were 
not of a widely different complexion! Although, there might 
have been some opposition at first to the intermingling of 
blood it could not have lasted long and the interfusion of 
races was soon effected. \In India however, the colour of the 
natives of the soil was so divergent and repulsive to the 
fair-skinned Aryan that we can not but expect that there 
was a long fight — a fight which was waged with varying 
vigour and strength and which has not yet quite ended.,’ It 
-isu-fightjwhich has no parallel in t heJiistoryL._ of th e world,- 
except perhaps in the strange instance in modem times of 
l^uropeahffcoming into close contact^with a black populatioh 
.mjliidia,_ Africa and America., We will atternpt to give an 
account of that fight as it is disclosed to us in the two epics 
of India. 

We have already stated that the Indo-Aryans came into 
India with the incubus of caste upon them. The ancient 
Aryans as the Ramayana tells us were in the Krita age i. e., 
when they were not yet in India, all Brahmins. The first dif- 
ferentiation that took place was that between the Brahmins 
and the Kshatriyas, the priests and the warriors. Let us 
- 4 . 
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jdigpjiesipnfitoly oxiniine the-cansefl.Trliich iauKLhnTe.gradn- 
ally raised the Brahmins into E.inctity and pre-eminence. 
'Tho"~(lovolopmont of sacrifice into an intricate religions 
"cerembny and tho developmont of a sacred literature which 
cohld only be preserved by memory, •writing being yet uh- 
tnown, were to onr mind the chief canses which led to the 
foundation of ji priestly caste and to Its advance to a position 
of sanctity and wenoration. Nobody can deny the effects of 
heredity in refining tho intollectnal capacity and the Brah- 
mins or the priests in India most have found that the sons 
of Brahmins no matter who their mothers were, were better 
adapted for the maintenance of tho mnomonical labimrs of 
their class than the sons of warriors. The people, therefore, 
naturally divided in the Treta or second age into two classes 
one given to priestly and the other to military occupation. 

But they were all Aryans still and married daughters 
among themselvea indiscriminately.', The son of a priest 
however was a priest and of a warrior a warrior. That 
was the first development of caste achieved, as we have said, 
not without a hard struggle. '"The fight between Vasishtha 
and Yishvamitra described in the Yedas and in the Eama- 
yana as well as in the Mahabharata represents the stmggle 
between the priest and the warrior with regard to the tend- 
ency to restrict ocOTpations to j)articulM '_cIaBses. It was a 
revolt by the Kshatriyas against the rising dogma that the 
son of a Brahmin could alone perform priestly duties.” 
Why could not the son of a Kshatriya be a priest ? 
That was in effect the point of contention between 
Yasiriithaand Yishvamitra a fact which clearly appears 
through all the haze of superadded mythological circum- 
stance. And we may take it that the result of the struggle 
was favourable to the Brahmins though Yishvamitra suc- 
ceeded by dint of perserverance in his O'wn case in becoming 
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a Brahmin. The •warriors generally could not maintain 
that position. Their -.avocation and their heredity •was 
against them and they gradually adopted the theory that 
the son of a Brahmin could alone be a priest. 

The story of Nahusha’s fall from heaven, to our mind, 
represents a difEerent phase of the same struggle. Why 
riiould not a Brahmin be made to -work like an ordinary 
labourer ? That was a question which Nahusha raised. He 
compelled the great Rishis of antiquity to bear his palanquin- 
He was in consequence cursed by them, so the legend goes, 
to be thrown down from heaven and grovel as a serpent for 
ages. We shall have to refer again to this legend hereafter. 

These two stories evidently belong to the time when the 
Aryans were yet beyond ihe Hindulcush. They were then 
divided into two classes only, priests and warriors, not yet 
very exclusive and both probably pursued agriculture as a 
general means of earning their livelihood. When they 
entered into and settled in the Punjab the vast expanse of 
ricFlaHd” lying open before them raised agriculWye 
imp ortanc e^ A third class was then naturally added viz., 
the Vish or the settlers. WTiilethe warriors found sufficient 
occupation in subduing the aboriginal population and in 
founding and governing the difEerent principalities, the 
Brahmins too found equally engrossing work in praising 
the kings and performing their sacrifices . ' It was in the 
Punjab that the Chaturvarnya or the four-fold caste system 
was formed towards the end of the Treta age as represented 
in the Ramayana. 'j The Aryans with their three divisions 
following different avocations but not yet exclusive were 
however of one and the same race and they married the 
daughters of one another indiscriminately. The Dasas or 
the Shudras of the fourth class -were entirely of a difEerent' 
race and most sharply differentiated from them in colour 
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and appearance. They were naturally kilade to labour in 
the fields and to do other menial work much iii the same 
way as Europeans in these days in India or in Africa have 
all menial work done by the black natives of the soil. 

The position then at this time , was as follows. There 
were the fair-sldnned Aryans divided into three classes 
who had no objection to marry indiscriminately among 
themselves. The son of a Brahmin was however a Brahmin 
though he may be bom of a Brahmin or a Kshatriya or a 
Vaishya wife. There was a fourth class below them compo- 
sed of the Dasas or aborigines with whom the Aryans Were 
naturally averse to form any mandage relations. Thus 
there were four classes and four only, the upper three being 
of the Aryan race and having marriage relations with one 
another. This is a condition which is certainly more, 
antique than the one we find in the Manusmriti 
and curiously enough we have a proof , preserved in the 
Mahabharata itself that this condition of things once . 
actually obtained in India. In the Anushasana Parva 
Chapter 44 we have the following shloka.’’ . “ A son 
born of a Brahmin from wives belonging to the three 
castes is a Brahmin. There are only four castes, a 
fifth does not exist.” . This; is a statement which none of 
the later Smritis can subscribe to. That the son of a 
Brahmin born from a.Vaishya woman should be a Brahmin 
is a thing which is. so repugnant to modem feelings that - 
we can only look upon this shloka as preserved, by accident 
in the great epic of- India. . It clearly belongs to .that 
initial stage in the development of caste when the Indo- 
Aryans first^ettled in the "Punjab and extended their , set-, 
tlements into the upper Gangetic valley., It is a statement 

wfr ii 
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which is reflected in the Purushasukta of the Rigveda. 
How complications arose subsequently beyond the first four 
simple castes we will now proceed to show. 

We have said that the Aryans did not allow marriage 
relations with the fourth class, the Shudras or Dasas. As 
a matter of fact there was little to encouiage such relations 
between a fair-skinned, handsome superior population and 
an inferior people with a black complexion, flat noses 
and a lower civilization. The Aryans would disdain 
to marry Dasa women much in the same way as the 
Europeans in these days disdain to take native women to 
wife. But this can only be said of the generality. There 
must have been exceptions ( as even among the Europeans 
of India ) especially among the third class of Yaishyas or 
agriculturists who were brought in constant contact with 
the Shudi’as or the laboirrers, of men who were tempted to 
fall in love with Shudra women. Instances must, there- 
fore, have happened of Aryans taking Shudra wives and 
this took place probably, frequently among the Yaishyas, 
often among the Kshatriyas and rarely^ among the Brahmins 
who naturally enough represented the rigid tendencies of 
the orthodox communities. How weje. the sons of such 
unions to be treated ? Did they follow the caste of the 
father ? According to the practice that had obtained 
amongst the Aryans of the three castes themselves they 
would naturally be treated as following the caste of the 
father. But the progeny of the Aryans from Aryan wives 
did not differ much from their parents in colour and ap- 
pearance while the progeny of the Aryans from Shudra or 
aboriginal wives must have been of various degrees of , 
colour ranging from white to black ; nor would they be 
of the same physical and mental calibre as _their_Arya.n„ 
fathers. The question was one of great difficulty and- the 
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Brahmins, the exponents of rigid orthodox opinion, could not 
all ow t he Sh^raj^qrnjjrp^enjc.to.he.oL.the-^ame^caste as 
the m fathers.\ Thus was raised the controversy of seed 
and soil as it is called in the Manusmriti ‘the Bija and the 
Kshetra Nyaya.’ In the beginning the Bija would be 
allowed all preponderence, but by and by both seed and 
soil would be recognised as of equal importance. In the 
beginning the sons of Brahmins by Shudra women were 
treated as Brahmins as we find from various stories 
related in the ancient Aryan mythologj’’ regarding the 
, birth of many sages. But by and by the Brahmins not 
only assigned a seperate , caste to such progeny but 
strongly interdicted such ill assorted marriages as that of a 
Brahmin ndth Shudra woman. The following shloka*’ in the 
Mahabharata preserved , in the same Anushasana Parva 
. Chapter 48 shoAvs the great abhorrence with which such 
marriages were held at that time. ' “A Brahmin’s son, from 
a Shudra woman is more degraded than a corpse and 
hence he is called Parashava. He should serve his family 
^ and should never give up his own occupation.” Here was 
the beginning of that ramification of caste which subse- 
quently grew into so colossal a tree. The Brahmin looked 
upon the Shudra woman as a corpse and her son as worse 
than a corpse. , The name Parashava thus explained in the 
Mahabharata shows how further differentiation of caste was 
due to the Aryan's dislike to mingle his blood with that of 
the black Dravidian of India. The Kshatriyas following 
the example of the Bra hmins would prevent a son bom of 
a Shudra woman taking equal rank with such of his sons as 
were born of Aryan mothers and would, therefore, assign 
him a separate caste. He is given the name of Ugra or 
” ’it 
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‘fierce’ by j\Ianu. But the Vaishya would not have the 
same dislike as the Brahmin or the Khhatriya as his occupa- 
tion not only was changing his colour but constantly 
throwing him into the company of Shudras. And curiously 
enough Manu does not assign a seperato name to the son of 
a Vaishya by a Shudra woman. Probably he was long 
treated as a Vaishya and the intermixture of race was more 
pronounced in the case of the Vaishyas. 

This naturally led to a further restriction in a marriage. 
The son of a Brahmin by a Vaishya wife could not now had 
that purity of blood on which the Aryans gradually came to 
set BO much value. For the intermixture of race between 
the Vaishyas and the Shudras bad become more pronounced 
and a Vaishya woman was not presumably a pure Aryan, 
f The Brahminsi therefore, would not consider the son of a 
Vaishya wife on a par with the son of a Brahmin by a 
Brahmin or a Kshatriya wife. The next stage in the 
development of caste was to assign to such progeny a 
different caste and to treat it as inferior to a Brahmin. 
The rule was, therefore, laid down that the son of a 
Brahmin by the first two higher caste women and not 
the third was a Brahmin; i. e., when more than one caste 
intervenes the progeny is not of the same caste. Curiously 
enough even this stage in the development of caste is 
preserved in the Mahabharata in the same Anushasana Parva 
in another shloka” which is in some sense contradictory to 
the shloka previously quoted. In Chapter 48 we find it 
stated “a Brahmin can have four wives but in two from 
the beginning ho himself is born, in two other less pure sons 
are born in the mother’s caste.” While we were told in 
the first quoted shloka that the son of a Brahmin bf ^ 
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Bralimin, E'shatriyft or n Vaishyn woman was a Brabmin, 
(here! we are told that . the son bora of a Brahmin 
from a Brahmin and Kshatriya woman only was a 
Brahmin.' The son of a Brahmin by a. Vaisbya woman was 
not a Brahmin but a Vaishya according to this shloka or an 
Ambashtba as the Mannsmriti tolls us. In time he was 
assigned a different casta and this was a further step in the 
complication of the castorsystem. This position viz , that to 
two grades only was allowed the previlege of bearing a child 
of the same caste as the father is mentioned even in the 
Manusmriti with, a slight modification, a dictum not accep- 
ted by the later Smritis. It was a stage beyond which the 
caste system had probably already passed in the days of the 
Manusmriti and no trace of it was left, in the days of the 
ynjnyavalkya and other Smritis of later date. 

The development in the ramification of caste from four 
original castes began thus with the introduction of the 
Shudra •^'ifo in the Aryan family. 'We need not wonder at 
that pride of blood which led the ' Aryans, especially, the 
most orthodox portion viz., the Brahmins, to refuse to admit 
the progeny of Shuudra women to an equality of caste 
with the progeny of Aryan wives.' We find the same 
phenomenon producing the same re^t in these days in. 
India, in Africa and in America. The Europeans who rule 
in this country and who may well be looked upon as the 
Brahmins and the Kshatriyas' of modern India have 
equally refused children born’ of themselves on Indian 
mothers admission to their own caste. The same pride 
of blood has prevented such progeny from being merged 
into the dominating class of Europeans. The same 
inferiority of colour and capacity which pertains to sneh 
progeny has compelled them to, be formed into a separate 
caste to which they have assigned the name of Eurasians 
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i. e, born of Enropean and *lsiatic parents. Tlie Indians 
with their peculiar ideas of caste call them half-castes. 

Even though the progeny of European fathers and Indian 
mothers are Christians, they are thus assigned a position 
inferior to that of their fathei-s and ctTectually for all 
practical purposes they form a distinct and a lower caste. 
Not only this ; they are not admitted to the same .privileges 
as the ruling class of Europeans. With that natm’al 
sympathy, however, which fathers have for their children 
they are usually taken care of and provided with the 
occupation which is next best to that of the Europeans, 
to those who cannot understand the probability of the fact 
that the Brahmins and the Kshati'iyas provided special 
occupations to the several mixed castes which arose out of 
their marriage relations with Shudra women, we would 
point out the instance of the Eurasians and the particular 
occupations and callings to which their claims are specifi- 
cally recognised to be superior if not exclusive, by unwritten 
practice if not by promulgated declai'ations, under the 
British Government itself. '' Perhaps it may be urged that 
the; British Government prefers to employ Europeans in 
certain capacities because they can be trusted. But what 
makes them trusted except their kinship ? The same 
feelings must have led the ancient Brahmins and Kshatrayas 
to assign to the Parashavas and Ambashthas the particular 
lucrative avocations which became hereditary with them in 
the course of centuries. In a society where the leaders had 
already made calling hereditary, where the Brahmins were 
hereditary priests, and the Kshatriyas hereditary warriors 
the other castes would soon fall into hereditary occupations ■ 

” In South Africa the Cape boys as they are called born of Eurd- 
peans from Hottentot mothers have tacitly fallen into the profes- 
sion of grooms and drivers much like the Sntas in ancient India. 
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, and callings. ’ It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise that 
with the introduction of the Shudra wife, castes began to 
•ramify and occupations , began to be split up and hereditarily 
appropriated. Sir H. Risley has himself quoted under the 
.heading of castes formed by crossing, examples of the 
formation of hew castes and the appropriation by them of 
special qccupations such as the Shagirdapesha of Bengal 
land Orissa who have become the hereditary family servants 
of the Kayasthas and the Kshatriyas. 

The Mahabharata contains another passage which iUus- 
trates this transitional stage in the formation of caste by the 
introduction of the Shudra wifeJCThe question whether 
the son of a Shudra wife by a Brahmin should be allotted 
a share in the father’s property is discussed in all. its 
details, and the discussion already shows that it was then 
an unsettled point of practical difficulty.,' The father per- 
haps would like to give the Shudra wife’s son as good a share 
as that of the sons born of wives of higher castes but popular 
feeling would oppose it. Tit is decided after much contro- 
versy that the property of the deceased should be divided 
into ten shares; four should go to the son by a Brahmin wife, 

■ three to that by a Kshatriya wife, two to that by a Vaishya 
wife and one to the son by a Shudra wife. A Kshatriya's 
property would similarly be divided into six shares and 
that of a Vaishya into three shares one of which would go 
to the son by a Shudra wife. ) This position has naturally 
enough been lost by the Shudra son in later Smritis. 

If the Aryans looked upon the marriage of a Brahmin 
with a Shudra woman as sin they naturally looked upon the 
marriage of a Brahmin woman with a Shudra man as a still 
more heinous sin. It was in fact the highest sin that a 
woman or a man could commit and they visited the progeny 
of such unions with the direst punishment. Probably the 
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Europeans "view the union of a European -w^oman with an 
Indian h\isband with equal disfavour. In the nature of 
things such unions must be and are very rare and the 
progeny of those few iinions which do take place are 
merged in the great mass of the Indian population follow- 
ing, as it naturally does, the condition of the father. One 
can well conceive how pride of blood must have led the 
ancient Brahmins to treat with special abhorrence the 
progeny of Brahmin mothers and Shudra fathers. All such 
progeny was treated not as half-castes, but as outcasts and 
was condemned to live with men of the most degraded 
calling. Such offspring as this joined the number of those 
unfortunate persons who were looked down upon as 
degraded in touch, as only fitted to live outside the 
habitations of the Aryans, and as deserving of being made 
to sweep the ground and carry the corpses of dead animals. 

That some of the aboriginal peoples whom the Aryans 
found on the land must have been condemned and compelled 
to live such an outcaste life we are not disposed to doubt. 
The condition of the Pariahs is usually levelled against the 
Brahmins as one of the greatest blots on their high moral 
ideal; but it was the natural outcome of the vast difference 
which existed between their civilizations. A repetition of 
the same scene is being enacted at this very moment in 
South Africa where we find that the highly civilized and 
moral races of Europe have assigned a similar position to 
the rude natives of the soil and to such Indians as have 
gone there in search of labour. Their dwellings are only 
allowed to be built at a distance from European habitations. 
Their very touch is deemed a pollution as that of a Chandal 
is deemed by a Brahmin in India. They are not allowed 
to walk in the midst of Europeans through the publiu 
streets nor are they allowed to use the con- 
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veyances. One is disposed to think that if snch be the 
•treatment accorded to Indians by Enropeans and Christians 
■ in South Africa in the 20th century A. D. — a treatment 
' perhaps not unjustified by tho differences in the habits of 
living and the sanitary conditions of their surroundings, — it 
is not strange that when the Aryans first came into the 
Punjab, they assigned the' same position to some of the 
most filthy and degraded sections of aborigines. I, With this 
class of persons, undoubtedly very small, the Brahmins 
condemned the progeny of Brahmin women and Shudra 
men to live and associate.' 

This s not pure fiction, as it is sometimes said ’to be, 
of later law-givers who thus seek to explain tho origin of 
Ohandals and other outcaate Hindus. It a ppears to be an 
actual fact supported by data supplied by tho last census 
operations. Nay this fact alone satisfactorily solves that 
difficulty created by some antbropomctrlcal figures whioh 
had confronted Sir H. Risley some years ago. Sir H. Risley 
jin his excellent paper entitled *'The Study of Ethnography 
tin India” (printed in the .Tournal of the Anthropological 
'institute Yol. XX) observes, “Within certain geographical 
boundaries, the social position of a caste varies inversely 
■vith its nasal index. Isay within certain lioundaries 
because the figures for nine castes in the Punjab do not 
appear to conform to tho rule. With regard to those castes 
further inquiry may show either that the same law holds 
good or t! at its disappearance marks the limit beyond 
fwhich there has been little or no intermixture with tho 
[platyrhine type.” Further inquiry has actually negatived 
khc fi)rmcT hypothesis. It is now clear that outcasts or tho 
lowest classes in the Punjab have a nasal index which is 
actually lower than some of the higher castes in the other 
provinces. Tims while the average index of the Chuhra 
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in the I’tiii.inh ip 7r)'2, Uuu of the Prahhu in (he Bombay 
Presidency is nnd that, of the Kliatlri in (lie United 
Provinces nnd of (lie Bania in Bihar is 7t)'7 nnd 79'2 rcB- 
yectivoly. it dearly follow g that (here is n creator aiuonnt 
of Ary.'iu bh'od in the voinv of t)ie Chnlira in (ho Punjab 
than in th d of tie- l''rnl)ln; of Bondeny or ICliattri and the 
Bania in (he ruited Provinces .viui Beliar. Those who 
b(‘liioe tiiat iiie lowest clas.^-e.-i in the whole of India consist 
of Bo oV.’c icinal uo;;;-ndeii pojmlation only wliicJi the Aryans 
fi'Uiiu on in, l.<nd find it diiiicnh i" expliin liteSe tiynros 
for the Wf shall recai itnl.ate t'etne of our Conclu- 

sions which ;a,i (o ex|i!ain sati-;ael.irily tbeFe low iicnros, 
V-Tivii tin- A;y.;n,s enn.e into and .'•/ttleii in .'lie Pnnjab 
tlicy found a Dravidinn {lopuiation in possession of (lie soil 
wJiich was not so ntunorou.s n.s tint whicli occnjiicd lower 
Indi.n 'i'lie Aryans in the Punjab during t!ie Vedio times 
developed caido, nnd nlilir.ed the sparso rdioriyinnl popula- 
tion n.s Shudr.-.s bmind to Kcrve the Iiiclier cla.'ses whilo the 
ciosi Ulthy were treated as outcasts. TJio progeny of Aryan 
mothers un.l f'htidra rn:he.'-.‘^ was br.andcn ns infamous nnd 
v.'Es condemned to do (ho nio.'-'t liUhy work and live and 
tainp.ic v.-ith such outcasts. As time rolled on diverse 
castes c.'-(nv in number and the rigidity of marrinpe restric- 
llanii becatno more marked. When tho Aryans oxTended 
(heir tettlecarnis into the (•Jaupotio Valley and beyond, 
hiert! wa.s a iarper aboripinal population more advanced in 
clriliirdion and the intermixture in the wTong direction 
kbvceu Ary.ins and Shudras must have almost ceased in 
'^onEoguenco of tbe sovorc penalty attached to such imions. 
In this -way alone is it possible to explain how in tho lowest 
clascos in the Punjab we greater amount of Aryan 

Wood iban in those of the other provinces. The vory^' 
of this phenomenon supports three conclup’''’T‘ 
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are denied by European scholars. First, that caste -was deve- 
loped among the Vedic Aryans in the Punjab; secondly 
that the ramifications of the orignal four castes were due to 
the introduction of the Shudra wife, a circumstance which 
was peculiar to India alone, and thirdly, that the formation of 
the Chandala and other degraded castes as given in the Mann 
and later Smrltis is not a fiction but a fact which actually 
took place in the Punjab in the manner stated by Indian 
law-givers. We shall now go on to explain how in the 
Aryo-Dravidian and other divieions of India laid down by 
Sir H. Risley some of the higher castes show a still lower 
amount of Aryan blood in their veins than even the Chan- 
dalas of the Punjab. ^ 

We may take it that such \yas the condition of society by 
the end of the Vedic period and at the beginning of the 
epic period, viz., that there were four primary castes in the 
country from the Indus on the west to the Gogra on the 
east and above the Ganges, the region occupied by the Aryans 
of the first Invasion. The first three intermarried without 
distinction, but the calling of the father was the calling of 
the son. The Shudra wives who were accepted easily by 
the Vaishyas and less easily by Eshatriyas and rarely by the 
Brahmins were adding or had added some new castes, while 
the condemned unions of Aryan women with aboriginal 
men were also swelling castes degraded in habit and calling. 
Such was the state of things when the second immigration 
of the Aryans came in the beginning of the epic period ; 
they had, as has previously been stated, few women with 
them. They were driven by the first settled Aryans into 
countries which were not yet occupied by them viz,, into 
the valley of the Jumna and lower down. They had not 
yet developed caste and had very little regard for its restric- 
tion ; and were compelled by the paucity of their women 
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in fj-j-vly i-iiif’ v,i\c,f; fr>.>r:) ih<- l’>ra%itlinn I’OunlnlJon nf ihn 
C'Tin'.n-. TJnr- Vv-."' rc-r-'lvfij n piiildm rlio:!;. Thoiich 
in iht' Pntijil' tin' of tljo }*t>jinlnUon rniniiln' il rn; it 

\m'‘. in ii)<- vnlloy of tlif' .hitnn.i mu! in t!in v.'illny nf tlin 
G.int”r'= ‘vli'uOi. m- ‘.vo Invo rintt-.l in ilu- vrovioi)), clirtpinr, 
full mulvr ;h-- dtnniniun nf {!)•■ nov,' .\rymir, the intnrailxtiin- 
r>f mci in all rmfi<-r- of pucii-ty iu'cmnu t xS'‘ni'ivi' niui (ho 
Br.iinrnn!., (hr K'-h'tJriyn'’ mu! :lu- Vni'hy.T-, jjjc tliron lilolU'r 
flay-- :' of ih-' lu-w poptj’nltd!), worn Snint-"! to ti very (’r< Tl 
c\t‘‘n( V''i!h nn n>i:tnMiir<' of Pmvi'JinTi i-hio'!. It i’h tintc (lia! 
in ihv ! 1 I'Vovir.c' mul in t!)<- jiroviiuu ;: hn'.'cr 'huA'n, 

tin* hirh< r ct;!-:-' nv.l-.iliit ;■'* br,:-* r. n-ixuim of Iliavi'ii'in 
Mo: i! < vi'l(*nf'-(i hy hijthvr nirni iiuti-x, 
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and does not exist in a Bmlimin that Shudra is not a Shn- 
dm, and that Brahmin is not a Brahmin. 0 great serpent I 
Where this mark exists, the person is a Brahmin, whore it 
does not, the person is a Shudra.” “If Oh icing t” said. 
Nahusha “yon think that a man’s demeanour makes him a 
Brahmin then the fact of belonging to a partioular caste is 
of no avail imlcss a man’s actions entitle him to that caste.” 
Here was a most crucial question in the controversy that is 
sometimes raised even now about caste. The answer which 
Yudhishthira gave was one which could bo least expected 
by modern theorists who believe that ensto bad no existence 
in the days of the Ary.ans. ‘The caste, Oh great serpent,” 
said yudbishlhira, “in the presence of the general species of 
mankind is at present indistinguishable in consequence of 
the great intermixture of races. Mon of all castes beget 
children on women belonging to all castes indiscriminately. 
Mon are common only in speech, sexual intercourse, birth 
and death. I will quote a further Vedio argument viz.^ the 
verse ‘Ye yajamahe.’ Therefore those who have an insight 
into the essence of things believe that conduct is the chief 
thing. Castes are useless if suitable conduct does not exist; 
for the intermixture of races has been very great indeed.”*. 
This remarkable dialogue shows clearly three things. 
First, the Brahmins had placed before themselves a very 
high ideal indeed when they practised truthfulness, 
generosity, abstemiousness and love for all not only in 
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their own life but tried to perpetuate these virtues in their 
caste by preserving tho purity of seed, in much the same 
"Way as tho horse-breeder tries to secure swiftness in a horse 
‘ by preserving the seed of a race-winner. It , cannot be 
• wondered, therefore, that for a time at least the Brahmins 
must have been a class of persona of exemplary moral 
life, men who denied themselves the pleasure and pomp 
of this world, and devoted themselves to the cultivation of 
•knowledge and religious meditation. ■ Small wonder more- 
over that they raised themselves and their posterity to a 
position of sanctity not attained by any people in tho world, 
a position which their unworthy descendants havo not 
kept, for reasons which will presently appear. Secondly, 
at the time of tho second Aryan invasion the intermixture 
of races became so great in all classes that Tudhishthira 
could not but say that caste was indistinguishable in the 
state of unrestricted marriage. Thirdly, tho incubus of 
caste BtiU lay heavily on the people for they did not reject 
caste altogether as a meaningless restriction. They still 
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stage arose •when this privilege -was accorded only to t-svo 
•wives as evidenced by another shloka in the Mahabharata. 
Towards the end of the epic period i. e., about the rise of 
Buddhism even this privilege was taken away from a wife 
of the first lower caste. The son of a Brahmin by a 
Elshatriya wife, was not quite a Brahmin. The Manu- 
smriti is compelled to reiterate the position of the Maha- 
bharata t. e., that in two -wives he himself is born, but adds 
that though like, they are tainted by the taint of their 
mother.* Such sons came to be looked upon as not pure 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas, though they had not, even in 
Mann’s time, acquired different names as they did in later 
Smritis. The theory that the seed was the really most 
important factor can, however, be plainly discerned from 
the following ‘shloka of !Manu.t “A son born to an Arya 
from a non-Aryan woman will become an Arya by his 
qualities but one born to a non- Aryan from an Aryan 
woman, -will undoubtedly be a non-Aryan.” Another 
shlokat brings out a different phase of the same idea. “A 
non-Aryan behaving like an Aryan and an Aryan behav- 
ing like a non-Aryan are, said the Creator after great 
deliberation, not like, nor unlike.” In fact the position 
•which Yudhishthira had taken up was now abandoned. A 
Shudra who had all the good qualities of a Brahmin is not 
now equal to a Brahmin who has all the bad qualities of a 
Shudra or a non-Aryan. The seed as well as the soil to 
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some extent had become indiapenBable factors of caste by 
the end of the epic period. (“Some praise the seed,” says 
Mann, “and some praise the soil; others praise both. The 
proper decision is that the seed is more important, even 
though good seed in bad soil becomes degenerated.” '.By 
the end of the epic period, caste had nearly developed to 
its present proportions and it. is extremely probable that 
instead of seven castes in the days of Megasthenes there 
were many more. 

, In one important respect, however, there was still one 
great difference in the caste system as it now is and as it 
then was. ' The Brahmin was then allowed to take wives 
- from any of the castes below him and so were the 
Kshatriyas and other caste people. " It was a Survival from 
that first stage of caste development when the Aryan people 
were really one society divided into three occupational 
classes. This circumstance must have kept the feelings 
and bonds of racial sympathy still alive among the 
diverse sections into which the society was divided. 
Only one portion of this common bond of sympathy is 
mentioned by Magasthenes when as stated by Strabo he 
observed that the priest alone could marry outside his rank} 
for as a matter of fact we find every casteman was allowed 
. to marry below him. 

There is another feature of the caste system which has 
escaped the observation of Megasthenes and of several 
modem observers, and has thus been the cause of their 
misunderstanding the system in important particulars. It 
Is said by many that from the Manusmriti itself it appears 
that the Brahmins foUbwed all sorts of occupations and that 
therefore it is impossible to believe that caste could have had 
an occupational origin, fit must be observed, however, that 
like marriage, occupation was prohibited upwards only by 
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the caste system. ' It is difficult to believe that marriage as 
■well as occupation could have been restricted more than 
this. It is impossible that all the Brahmins at any time 
could have found priestly occupation or that every one of 
them •was fit for it though in theory it was intended that he 
should be. All the Kshatriyas similarly could not have 
become kings or soldiers, and necessity required that while 
they kept their ideal occupation before them some of them 
were allowed to resort to callings next best to theirs. Agri- 
culture again was an occupation open to all. The fact 
however must be remembered that nobody was allowed to 
take up any calling superior to his own.' Instances of 
transgression must doubtless have often occurred, but they 
were visited ■with severe punishment like instances of 
hypergamy which were punished by a terrible degradation 
in caste. 'The Ramayana supplies an instance of the punish^ 
ment of death having been inflicted upon a Shncira for 
practising penance, in other words, for becoming a religions 
devotee, a thing allowed only to the Aryans.) This restric- 
tion like the restriction of marriage was galling, and the 
rise of Buddhism was marked by the entrance of hundreds 
and thousands of Shudra devotees into the rank of Buddhis- 
tic Bhikshus. The fact theu cannot be too strongly insisted 
on that the several castes were not only aRowed to marry 
below them but to practise occupations which though not 
their own were open to the rank next below their own. A 
large part of the Shantiparva of the Mahabharata is occupied 
with the details of Apaddharma or the duties or occupations 
which a man was at liberty to follow in times of diilicalty 
or necessity. 

Such was the origin and the graduaT t>f 

caste among the Aryans of India so far as can he gathered 
from the two euics. the Vedas and the llannsnanti. two 
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latter meeting the former as it were at the upper and lower 
ends in point of time. Though outside the scope of the 
present book we can not pass on without a brief notice of 
the subsequent history of caste. ^Buddhism, as we have 
already said, was a revolt against Aryan caste as much as 
against Aryan sacrifice. Caste was given up by the 
Buddhists including tho Aryans and the non-Aryans to 
whom especially the restrictions of caste in marriage and 
occupation were galling ; but Hinduism regained power and 
strength after a few centuries in consequence of the decline 
of morals amongst the Buddhists. The almost ingrained 
caste tendencies of the Aryan and non-Aryan Hindu popu- 
lation which had never died out again grew stronger and 
stronger, and when eventually Buddhism was overthrown 
about 800 A. D. caste restrictons became still more rigid than 
before the rise of Buddhism, Marriage outside the caste 
now became entirely prohibited. Instead of the Brahmin 
being allowed to marry wives from all castes he was now 
Inbound down to marry only Brahmin women. The factor 
which was constantly giving rise to mixed castes was thus 
entirely removed, and the Hindu population of India now 
consists of many self-contained castes avhich are primarily 
endogamous, "t 

J 

The example of the Aryans with their caste restrictions 
continually ministering to pride of racial purity and their 
feeling of superiority to some others in point of lineage if 
not in other repeats was not without its influence on the 
surrounding non-Aryan peoples. It is not a matter of- sur- 
prise that new castes and subcastes have sprung ,ahd even 
now are springing into existence which call themselves 
Brahmins or Kshatriyas or Bauias or Shudras according as 
their occupations may be and according as influence, power, 
and riches lend strength support, to their claim even in 
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(liP cj’cs o£ the orthodox popohtion. Sach cnptcs howevf'r 
romsin difitinci, nnd are not admitted to uiarriape relations 
by older RtoupB. In fact caslo has become bo rlRid that even 
the older caBtes arc epliUinR up into Baij-soctions on fancied 
grounds of difference of purity. 'J'o (he inntinuTable castes 
already existing are added new castes whic-h become £e)f- 
contained foci, witijoul causing trouble or ijiconvenimice to 
other castes. In fact just as the religious Pantheon of the 
Hindus finds no difficulty in admitting new doities vcUl.in 
its limits, so new castes are willingly admitted within the 
fold of Hinduism, but remain distinct and uomixc'! with 
older castes. 

,Sir. H. Risley has ojinmemted the sereml ways in which 
uw castes have been formed or arc Ftill forming in lijdia. 
Sot these do not disprove the truth of the theory a.s t • the 
cigin and development of caste set forth above. On tho con- 
ruy they lend support to that thcorj-. It can be denied 
ft a moment that unless in India the Aryans had already 
hvelopcd a caste 8\"Btem as above described the ntm-Aryans 
" new tribes would not have boon cajdivated by the 
‘•oiytation to imitate and would not have spontaneously 
n^ted caste restrictions. Let us e.varainc' the several typ'"^ 
'fft-les enumerated by Sir H. Risley. viz., first tribal ^ 
. fauctional castes. 3rd, sectarian castes, -1th. caster 
by crossing, 5th, national castes, t>th, c-istes termei 
'sijration and 7th, castes formed by clianges in cn-'to.-;;. 
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occupation led to the formation of caste, and "we have 
first the division into Brahmins, Elshatriyas, VaishyaB 
and Shudras. That division deriving strength and support 
from long custom and, Vedic recognition has been the 
predominating and engrossing factor of influence throughout 
the subsequent social history of India. Hew tribes whether 
mixed Aryans or non- Aryans who wish to incorporate 
themselves with the Hindu society naturally take their 
rank as Brahmins, Kshatriyas or Yaishyas who again 
rank as sub-castes of the original four heads. Thus for 
instance the Marathas who are probably a mixed Aryan and 
Dravidian race or tribe divide themselves into Maratha 
Brahmins. Llaratha Kshatriyas, Maratha Yaishyas, and 
Maratha Shudras.*' Their introduction is never offensive to 
the older castes as marriage is already restricted to each 
sub-caste. Thus have arisen, for example, the ten principal 
Bub-castos into which Brahmins divide themselves and 
which they do not find inconvenient because none of them 
intermarry. The chief cause of sub-division . would 
naturally be difference of occupations, difference of 
religion,! and difference of habitation similarly would 
lead to further sub-divisions of castes./ That new castes are 
forming or have recently formed by the process of crossing 
is, howcTcr, the strongest proof of the fact that several 
intermediate castes sprang up in the manner stated in the 
Mann and other Smiitis in remote times, which again have 
ramified into sub-castes by the operation of the several 
causes above mentioned during the course of centuries. 

Sir II. Risle}-, VC tliiuk, is mintaken when he looks up on tho 
Marathas as being a tribe of only two divisions one which claims to 
be Kshatriyas and the other Kunabis. The hyperpamy -of the 
former was as we bavo shown the usnal enstom with all castoB 
formerly ns they were allowed to marry below tlieni. 

t The Lingayats and even the convert Cliristians liavc within 
recent times split up into Brahmins, Kshatriyas dC-c., 1)3' the in- 
vetorato habit of tlie Indian mind. 
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We eavr in the las? chapter hew the cjniiar tere: 
two races distinguishcii hy the toaillrdi^erent ooaiph 
I white and black, gave rise to the phenomenon e 

’ called oririnally by the simple appellation “coloor. 

exactly as in modern dhy> in South Africa and A 
s similar pbonomeucu has civen cccasion to the 
the word colour in the same sense. When we r: 
newspapers of a coloured deputsrion pro-cr-eunn t- 
land from South Africa v.-.;- ?,re struck by the remt 
irony of events which has invested the word c:I:c 
apecnliar meaning. This total civercenco- in the c:' 

two races broucht into contact it; In ait in '^edic 
gave rise, in the manner already -iesc.rib-. i. to the sys 
caste based on rvstriction of marriaue cruplel with ; 
tion of occupation. The subject of this chapter h: 
already been partly anticipated in the preritus c: 
hnt there are many > ther aspe-cts o: the subject 
's^nire that it should be treated in detail in a s; 
^pter, though reuetiti'^n may hers- and the 
toiToidable. 
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one but were allowed perfect liberty. The want of brotherly 
feeling resulting from an absence of the idea of common 
descent, the way in which old men and women were 
deserted and other considerations of a like nature led, it is 
said, to the institution of marriage, and a Rishi ordained 
that a woman who did not remain loyal to one husband in 
future would incur the sin of foetus-miirder.* The begin- 
ning of the epic period, however, seems to have been far 
removed from this time though tho contemporaneous 
XJpanishads also speak of a woman who when asked by her 
son, who was his father, answered that sho had lived with 
many persons in her youth, and hence could not say what 
his father’s name was. (The custom of naming persons 
after their mothers was perhaps a relic of this time. 

The first thing that strikes us prominently is that mar- 
rying many wives was the most usual thing in the begin- 
ning of the epic period. V Dasharatha is said to have had 350 
wives though only four queens and Ravana is said to have 
had one thousand wives. Perhaps the greatest offender against 
modern taste in this respect was Krishna who is said to have 
had 16,000 consorts, a number which is without doubt 
greatly exaggerated. It was however h characteristic of the 
time. His Theban namesake Hercules is said to have , 
married many women and Solomon is said to have had, one 
thousand females in his harem. All this speaks of an age, 
when women were looked upon as prizes, and conquerors 
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!But it 18 also added, be it reniembered, that a man ubo traiiB- 


gresses his fidelity to his uife also incurs the same sin, 
nnfortunately is paid scant respect to by Indians. 
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were influenced by tbe natural desire to appropriate to 
themselves desirable -women from among the conquered. 
V^he then existing rule -which allo-wed a Brahmin or a 
Kshatriya to have wives from all castes belo-w him proceeded 
upon the same basis and acted as an incentive rather than a 
check to the custom of having many wives.': At a time 
when there was a vast area of unoccupied country and the 
population was sparse, there was no need of prudential 
restraints as to the number of wives one should have. The 
hard struggle for life, which every human being has to wage 
for subsistence now, makes it undesirable to have many 
children. But such was not the case then, and wives were 
taken freely from all ranks for the purpose of progeny. 
Thus came into existence in India, as has been described 
in the last chapter, those numerous castes exhibiting 
different degrees of complexions and possessing different 
capacities which have come down to this day. 

With the fact that polygamy was a common institution at 
the beginning of the epic period (Duryodhana, Bhima and 
others having each many wives'*) we have also the instance 
of' polyandry practised by the Pandavas by themselves. vThe 
later^Aryan immigrants living in cold climaets, or coming 
through a ditflcult country, had few women with them and 
pad consequently to adopt the practice of several men 
having one common wife. Draupadi’s is no doubt a solitary 
instance of polyandrous marriage in the Mahabharata but 
■we have a line preserved in the poem in which Yudhisthira 
Bays that it was the custom of the family^a line which we 
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have alr^dy coromented on at great length. We are not, 
therefore, wrong in believing that polyandry prevailed at 
the beginning of the epic period to . a considerable extent 
among at least the Aryans of the second invasion. The 
institution of Niyoga also obtained among the Aryans at this 
time showing how much, progeny was prized in those days. 

,> Coupled with the customs viz., Niyoga or levirate, poly- 
gamy and polyandry eVidently denoting a somewhat primi- 
tive state, of marriage we may expect to find the custom of 
the remarriage, of widows and even married women. 
^Thereds thus the mention of Damayanti. offering to hold 
a second Svayamvara but it does not eventually take place, 
and ISfala upbraids her for acting like a common woman of 
uncontrollable passions. ) Duryodhana again calls upon 
Draupadi, when won at. the disgraceful game at- dice, 
to give up the Pandavas and marry any one of the, sons 
of Dhritarashtra. Though this may have been said in 
jest we may take it that women of low moral calibre 
were not uncommon who abandoned one husband for 
the sake of another. ( Whatever may have been the 
■ State of things, -‘at the beginning of the epic period, we 
have however no doubt that the prohibition of widow- 
remarriage was an established rule at the end of that period.*^' 
There are no instances to be found of remarriages of Aryan 
women in the Mahabharata or in the Eamayana ; and the 
fact that even among the Germans a tribe is mentioned by. 
Tacitus which did not allow the remarriage of widows may 
possibly show that the embryo of this custom was with the 
Aryans themselves from the remotest times. For among no 
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other people in the ■world is there any record ol such a 
custom having existed at any time. \ Probably this custom 
originated among the Aryans from their looking upon it as 
a sin to marry a -woman who was not a virgin.^ We have a 
confirmation of this -view an an oath of Arjuna when he 
vows the death of Jayadratha by the next sunset. “ May 
I go; ” Said he “ to that fate to which those sinful men go, 
who marry non-virgin, women.”’* A sentiment like this is 
not unnatural among a chivalrous people full of the pride 
of blood. 

But if the remarriage of wido-ws was not allowed at least 
towards the close' of the epic ^period and if the Aryans of 
India required that their brides should be -virgins they also 
required that they should be grown up 'girls fit for 
consummation on the day of marriage. A remarkable verse 
in the Mahabharata gives very strong and positive proof 
on ttiis point. It is stated that Draupadi was married 
formally by religious ceremonies to the five Pandavas on 
separate days and the poet records it as a miracle that she 
was a virgin at each time. Now this clearly shows that 
consummation of the marriage was a necessary part of the 
marriage ceremony and if that is so the bride was 
required to be of an ago fit for consummation. The descrip- 
tion of Draupadi at the time of the S-vyamvara positively 
shows that she was then a grown up :girl. Kunti had a sori 
born to her before her marriage. Uttara was pregnant when 
her husband Abhimanyu died in the great Mahabharata 
fight a few months Rafter her marriage. Snbhadra Abhi- 
nmnyu’s mother was a fully grown up woman at the time 
of her abduction by Arjuna, and so was in fact every other 
■woman of whom the Mahabharata makes any. mention. It Is 
impossible to deny that the marriage of gro-wn up women was 
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the recognifledand ordinary cnstom as well at the beginning 
asfat the end of the epic period so far as we see from the 
Mahabharata. And the Ramayana in reality tells the same 
tale though it has been tampered with to some esient to 
suit modem ideas in this respect. As . in Draupadi's case 
so in that of Sita consummation appears to have followed 
imme(^ately .after the return of the married couple to 
Ayodhy^iUfter mairriage and tte shloka noted below is ve^ 
important 'in' this connection, and is probably a relic from 
the old hucleus of the Ramayana.* 

It is .sometimes argued that, these are, all examples of 
;Kshatriyas, and , Rajputs even now, with that tenacity, with 
.which they have yet .preserved most of their customs. of 
epic days still practise late marriage, and consummation 
almost, as a. rule immediately, follows marriage among them 
even now. . .That . custom it is urged did not, however, 
■obtain among the Brahmins who observed . the .Brahma 
form of marrmge prinpipally, .But the epics, do not- contain 
a single example of the marriage of a Brahmin girl who 
was not equally grown up . with her, Kshatriya sister at 
the time of her marriage. The most notable example is that 
of, Devayani, the, self-willed daughter of Shukra. She first 
made love to Kacha, . but being unsuccessful gave herself of 
her own' choice to the gallant king Tayati who had 
rescued her , from drowning. She, was evidently quite a 
grown up woman at the time of her marriage. The in- 
stance of a Brahmin girl who remained unmarried till her 
old ,age performing austerities found in the Shalya Parva, 
.Chapter 33, is also interesting.. Being advised that she 
must marry if she would go to heaveut she at last married 
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of puberty was always acknowledged and undisputed..' The 
following shloka from the Mahabharata gives an interesting 
picture of the state of the mind of spinsters analogous 
to what is found in western countries. “The kope of 
girls attaining womanhood ' and anxious, to be given 
away on hearing a talk about their . marriage is 
leaner than myself.’’’’ The virtue of grown up girls how- 
..over was strictly guarded by law and religion. (We find from 
the Manusmriti that to destroy the virginity of a girl in atiy 
manner was treated as a serious offence, even though com- 
mitted with the consent of the girl.) In the Mahabharata 
we find it stated that a girl who got her virginity sullied 
had one third of the sin of Bi-ahmahatya while the mnn 
who sullied it got the rest of it. t 

We thus see that late mairiages were prevalent among the 
Aryans of India throughout the epic period with suitable 
rules guarding the preservation of the virtue and. the virgi- 
nity of girls and we may add even the Brahmacharya of 
boys. It is indeed a most remarkable feature of the then 
existing state of society which distinguishes it from the pre- 
sent state which insists upon the early marriage of boys and 
girls. How the institution of child marriage gradually came 
into vogue during the Buddhistic period of Indian history, 
especially towards its close, i. e., from 600 to 1000 A. D., we 
have shown elsewhere. But we, cannot help observing here 
that the beginning of. that custom of child marriage was 
noticed even at the, close of the epic period. There is ho evi- 
..dence of it in the epics, but there is the evidence of the 
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Greek historians who visited India at this time. It is record- 
ed that in the south there were some people who married 
and cohabited with girls at the age of seven, and that they 
did not live long but usually died before 40. Perhaps this 
was one of those grotesque exaggerations which the Greeks 
readily swallowed as evidencing many unusual things that- 
existed in this far off country, similar to the belief in one- 
legged human beings and others who covered themselves 
with their ears. C Prom the recorded statement however, we 
may draw two conclusions; firstly, that the early marriages 
of girls and the early consummation of their marriage 
were then looked upon as a rare and unnatural thing, and 
secondlyj that the institution, of child marriage which evi- 
dently lies hidden under this exaggerated belief orginated in 
the south and among some non- Ary an Dravidian races. It 
is remarked by Herbert Spencer that early maturity charac- 
terises some low types of people, and it is possible that the 
custom of child marriage existed even then among some 
aboriginal people in the south of the Indian continent.- 
Speaking of the aboriginal peoples we have to notice 
other customs relating to marriage which were probably the 
result of imitation of the customs of the aborigines, we 
have already spoken of the eight forms of marriage enume- 
rated by the Smriti -writers. The first four forms of mar- 
riage in efi!ect marked the different stages of the development 
of the institution among the Aryafis of India. The Devas ' 
were the remote ancestors, the Prajapatis the patriarchs 


and the Eishis the iminediate ancestors of the Indo-Aryans; 
■while the Brahma form of marriage was its last development 
amongst the Brahmanical Aryans of the Gangetic valley. 
This form was in effect a gift of the bride to the bridegroom 
who -was also given many presents in consecration of the 


gift. The three other forms were the 
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the development of the idea of marriage from sale to gift. 
For that tvas the previous idea of marriage among the 
Aryans, the danghter being looked upon as a chattel -which 
the father had the right to dispose of. That idea and form 
of marriage prevailed among the Asnras or the ancient 
Iranians, and v?as hence called the Asura form. It -was 
practised in the days of the Greeks by some tribes of the 
Punjab who with remarkable tenacity had still preserved 
their Trans-Indus customs. We have noticed the examples 
of Madri and Kaikeyi as brides who were given away for 
large presents. The Madras and the Kaikeyas were kindred 
tribes who inhabited the ' Punjab.' Curiously enough the 
companions of Alexander discovered the traces of a similar 
custom even in their ' days in Taxild. “ Grown up 
maidens,” observes Adrian “-were exposed for sale in Taxila. 
Their shoulders were ' bared when a purchaser approached 
and they were sold to the highest bidder.” It would 
however appear that in ' obedience to the sentiment of the 
Smritis this form of marriage was considered debased and 
existed in rare places only. The Kathai and the Sopheites 
who may be said to be the representatives of the epic 
Madras and Kaikeyas had different customs of .marriage in 
the, days of Alexander.- Among the Kathai , the women 
chose their husbands and in the country of Sopheites beauty 
was prized very , highly and brides were given or selected 
only on considerations, of beauty -without any reference 
to do-wry.* , ' 

This brings ns to the next' form ■: of marriage the 
Swayamvara. ' It was of two kinds. The bride selected her 
husband merely from choice or she -was given to 'a bride- 
groom who won in a particular ‘ tournament.^ The former 
custom' was probably taken up by the Aryans from the 
* Invaaioh of India by Aleiander-Mao CWndle p. 280. 
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Gflndhni’vas, an aboriginal race and the most typical ins- 
tance of this kind of marriage in the Mnhabharata is that 
of Dushyanta and Shaknntala. The latter form however 
was the most favourite one among the chivalrous Aryan 
Kshatriyas, and even Brahmins sometimes competed in the 
tournaments held for the hand of a king’s daughter. 
Archery was the favourite military practice of the Aryans 
and Dranpadi was won at a tournament in archery. Sita 
was also similarly vowed to be given away to him who 
would bend a heavy bow. This custom still survived at 
the close of the epic period, as Greek writers record the 
existence of that custom' in their days. 

TVe come next to the Eakshasa form of marriage. It was, 
like the Gandharva form, specially permitted to the military 
class as it was a great incentive in the profession of arms, In 
the Eakshasa form the bridegroom was allowed to abduct by 
force the daughter of a Kshatriya whether she was a willing 
party or not, and the captor was allowed to appropiiate her 
if her father or other relatives could not defeat and chastise 
him. The capture of Subhadra was of this kind, for in the 
Mahabharata she is not represented as a consenting party. 
The Vrishnis, Subhadra’s relatives, did not pursue 
Arjuna, being prevented from doing so by Krishna who ■ 
counselled that there was not much hope for success and 
who alone from among them was cognisant of the deed and 

^ Arrian observes, “They marry without either giving or taking 
dowries but the women os soon os they are marriageable are 
brought forward by their fathers and exposed in public tube 
selected by the victor in wrestling or boxing or by some one who 
excels in any other manly exercise. ( Mao Crindle’s Megastheno* 
and Anian page 222.) Megasthenes also notices the Arsha form of 
marriage which was still surviving when ho says that brides are 
often purchased for a'pair of oxen. ( Ditto page 71). 
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had couuived fit it. The rape of fiita is another infitance 
but it is that of a married woman and not an unmarried one. 
Perhaps the law of capture . allowed even married women 
to be taken away, of oonrse after defeating or slaying the 
husband. Probably, this was a custom among , the Rakshasas 
and not among the Aryans who had, ns previously stated, , a 
peculiar notion in favour of virgins as the only eligible 
women fit for marriage. , This form of ruarringe was in 
either case called the Rakshasa fonu as it prevailed among 
the Rabshasas. The seizure' of Draupadi by Jayadratha 
during the exile of the Pandavas at a time when they had 
gone out a-hunting is a third instance of this kind, and the 
following utterance of Dhaumya gives an interesting expo- 
sition of tiie manners and notions of the time. You can 
not take her away without conquering the great charioteers, 
her husbands. Respect, Oh Jayadratha, the duty of Ksba- 
triyas as it is known from ancient times.”* In short old 
custom amongst the Kkhatriyas allowed even married w'omen 
to be, carried aw'ay after their hnsbands were defeated. The 
Eaksbasa, like the Gandharva form, was specially permitted 
to’ the Kshatrias alone, and appears to have been largely 
in vogue amongst them. 

Lastly we conae to the Paishacha form which was probably 
prevalent among the Paishachas, a . wild and uncivilised 
aborigine race which lived on human' corpses. They were 
BO low in the scale of civilization that not only was there no 
marriage among -them, but the race was propagated by acts 
of sexual - intercourse committed by force "or ste'arth‘and this 


kind 'of apjpropriatidri ivaS probably allow'ed in ■ mre ' caries! ' 
among' the" j^rydh^^u't of regard for. tiie jirotectibn of the ' 
character of the woman. )A woman on whom a rape, had 
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been committed was irrevocably the ^vife of the gnilty man. 

It is thns that it camo to be honoured -with the name of 
marriage and is the lowest of these eight forms of marriage 
enumerated even in the Mahabharata. 

These forms of marriage were no doubt prevalent at the 
game time among different castes of Aryans or non-Aryans, 
being copied from one auothar by contact. Several restric- 
tions on marriage which came into vogue in consequence of 
the same contact have already been noticed. '.Although, 
thus, the first three castes were allowed to have wives 
from the castes below them, men of lower castes 
were not allowed to marry women of the higher castes. 
The Shudras especially were not allowed to marry Brahmin 
or Kshatriya ■wives, and the progeny of such unions, if any 
took place, were condemned to live a life of degradation and 
ignominy. The Brahmins also declared themselves against 
marrying Shudra wives. The' Mahabharata has in several 
places condemned the Brahmins who took Shudra 'r.ives.' 
They were called by the opprobrious name of Vrishalipatis ' 
or husbands of Shudra women. The progeny of such 
marriage was not however under any disability. The man 
who married a Shudra woman was alone held to have 
committed a sin and to have forfeited his rights as a Brahmin 
and was even condemned to go to hell. In the imprecation 
of Arjuna referred to already we have also the oath, that he 
might go to the place reserved for the Vrishalipati or the 
husband of a Shudra woman, if he did not carry out his 
threat of destroying Jayadratha next day. 

To take a resume; (at the beginning of the epic period, the 
Aryans of India had already developed the institution of - 
marriage, though it might have been in its infant stage 
among the surrounding aboriginal races. The Uttara 
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KnroB* for instance even at the time of the Pandavast had no 
■ marriage institution at ail, a fact which may have given rise 
to that exaggerated report which Herodotufl has thought fit 
, to record vis., that the Indians copulated openly like cattle- 
Polygamy, poliyandry and levirate {Niyoga) were practised 
mnong the Aryans. The usual form of marriage was that 
of a nominal purchase which was developing into a gift 
pure and simple among the Brahmins and self-choice or 
Svayamvara amongst the Kshatriyas.) The sentiment of 
racial pride, confronted as the Aryans were by a black 
aboriginal population, gave rise to many restrictions, condi- 
tions and forms of marriage such as the prohibition of 
^ratiloma marriage or hypergamy as it is called, [yirginity 
in brides was greatly prized. Widows however were allowed 
to remarry in a lower condition, and child marriages were 
practically unknown.' The epic period preserved these 
-customs and forms of marriage throughout, though it is 
possible to- surmise that Brahma form of marriage, mono- 
gamy and the prohibition of remarriage of widows were 
coming into general favour. The end of the epic period 
was marked by marriages by sale, by the nominal price of 
a pair of oxen, marriageB by results of the tournaments and 
the prohibition of marriage outside the caste. ■. 

We shall now go on to consider the position of wives 
dnring the epic period. It may naturally be expected that 
at the beginning of that period their position must have 

■' 3ffrrrdi-' SvT i 
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If the Uttaia Kams are identified with the Tibetans the remark 
may well apply to them even no\r. , • • . 
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been freer and more respected than at its close. When 
■women were grown np at the time of marriage, when they 
were nsually given away for presents, when they selected 
their own partners in life, and when they conld give n 
their hnsbands and remarry thongh in a less religions form 
they must have enjoyed greater consideration than when 
they were given away to a husband with presents in addition 
and had no possible existence outside his. And we find 
that such ■was actually the case, {^he independence of 
character depicted in the case of Draupadi is far different 
from the position which she herself assigns to a good wife 
in a chapter in the Vanaparva which has probably been 
interpolated by Sauti. The latter was undoubtedly the 
ideal of a wife recognized at the close of the epic pericjtK^ 
That is the ideal which survives to this day, perhaps 
in a still further debased form. ' 

Let us scan 'the ideal of a good wife, as Vyasa, the origi- 
nal poet, tries to delineate it in the character of Draupadi. 
She is a grown up lady at the time of the marriage, strong 
in body and in mind, and comes forward fearlessly in the 
assemblage of princes collected at Kampilya to try their 
hand at the bow for her sake. She does not lose her pres- 
ence of mind when Kama steps forward to take up the 
bow, and tells him that she is not prepared to marry below 
her rank. She gladly accepts Arjuna disguised as a Brah- 
min as her husband when he wins in the tournament and 
follows him unmurmuringly to his humble habitation. She 
shows the energy and strength of her character when she 
is gambled away, of course in her absence, and is after- 
wards brought to the gaming hall as a slave. Without losing 
courage at her desperate condition she ti'ies to ascerfsia 
her legal position in a manner which shows that she 
law and ■ Shashtra well enough. ; She is often 
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BrahmdvarUiii and Pandita by the pool and Beemg to have 
been a well educated lady. Shu discuesesthe political situa- 
tion w’itb her Imsbaiids in their exile and is often consulted 
by them and pives fearless advice at all the councils of the 
family. In short she is nt-t tho Andromache of Uector fit 
only to be loved and emidoycd at tho distaff, Durinp her 
trials at Virata’s house she behaves courageously and emer- 
ges out of the trial unscathed and tnumphnnt by the energy 
of her will and the strength of her virtue.: 

Let ns on the other hand see what ideal of a good w'ife 
she is herself made to preach at^the end of the epic period. 
In chapter 263 of the Vnna Parva Draupadi explains to 
Satyabhama how' she pleases her husbands and makes them 
love her. “Leaving aside pride and anger I alwaj's serve 
my husbands with their other wives. I am always afraid of 
speaking a. bad word, standing in a bad posture, glancing 
in a bad manner, siting in a bad position and going to a bad 
place and 1 avoid guessing the intentions of my husbands. 
I do not look at another man, be he a god or a young well- 
decked man or a rich or noble person. 1 do not take food 
before my husband dines or sleep before he goes to bed 
Whenever my husband returns from the field or the forest 
or the village ( here Draupadi is cleaily not speaking of the 
qiieen of the Pandavas but of an ordinary woman) I always 
stand up and receive him with offerings of water and a seat 
I wash the pots clean, prepare food well, give it to my husb- 
and at the proper time, preserve the provisions carefully and 
keep the house well swept. I do. not keep company with 
bad women and giving up idleness always strive to please 
my husbands. I avoid jesting or laughter or standing in 
the front door or frequenting public places or keeping long 
in the compound of my house. When my husband goes 
away on a journey for the sake of the family I put on 
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neither flowers nor pigment. I do not take what my 
husband does not drink or eat or like. I observe the 
family customs carefully. -I serve my husbands as 
though they are infuriated serpents.^ I do not try to excel 
them or eat or do better than they. I try to please my 
mother-in-law and serve her myself with food, drink and 
clothes. I do not cavil at her or appear better dressed or 
decked. I serve guests and Brahmins carefully and know 
everything.'which is done by the servants beginning with 
the goat-herd or cowherd. I watch carefully the income 
and expenditure of the house. In fact I work day and 
night in the discharge of these burdensome duties of the 
family regardless of my own happiness. I rise before my 
husbands and go to sleep after them that is the charm, in 
one word, I use in order to make my husbands love me.” 
This is indeed a remarkably beautiful picture of what a 
wife should be to her husband and m the family but the 
picture is not a sufficiently elevated one and it does not 
come up to the ideal of a wife who is the partner of her 
husband in his joy and grief and who assists him in the 
various duties of his low or exalted position. But the 
ideal is one which has made the Indian women peculiarly 
happy and useful in the homely family life of an average 
Indian. It has also enabled them to be never ambitions 
and to be contented with their lot wherever it may be cast. 
The Indian women are also proverbially virtuous. The 
high ideals of Sita and DraupSdi, Savitri and Damayanti 
have ever been the never failing spring which keeps virtue 
alive among the Indian women, 'j ^ 

The Greek historians are not, however, very eloquent in 
the praise of the virtue of Indian women. They often 
remark that the women of the country are -falling to sell 
their favours to any man but at the high price of 3° 
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elephant.*' .'It is observed in another place that the Indians 
.marry many women “ soniie hoping that they wonld be 
obedient attendants and others for pleasure and to fill their 
house with children.” The natural result is as the writer 
goes on to point out that “the wives prostitute themselves 
unless their chastity is enforced by compulsion.”t ■ Now 
this sort of immorality especially among women confined 
by force within the precincts of a harem is not at all strange 
and must have existed all along thronghout the epic period. i 
We have already noticed the strange, line in the Maha- 
bharata which states that of the thousands of widows of 
Krishna that were being escorted away by Arjnna after his 
death many were carried away by force while “some actual- 
ly went of their free will.” : It is an inevitable consequence 
of the custom of marrying many women usually obtained 
/ by force or for money and it is not at all strange that the 
Greeks have left recorded an observation similar to that of 
the shrewd and fearless Vyasa.,! 

The Greeks did not advance beyond the Punjab and 
had personal knowledge of that country only, lit is, there- 
fore, possible to suggest that the freer and bolder women 
, of the Punjab gave a somewhat wrong idea to the 
Greeks about the virtue of the Indian women generally.^; 
The position of these women differed essentially from 
that of women in India proper as we shall show in 
a subsequent chapter and onteiders in a country where 
women are allowed more liberty than is allowed in 
their own, often carry away wrong impressions about 
the virtue of its women as it is the case even in these days. 
It may perhaps be on this account, therefore, that the 
Greeks thought the virtue of the Indian women not 
very strong or invulnerable. 

^ Megaatheues and Axrian fay Mac Crindle p. 222, 

t Ditto p. 71. . 
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Whatever that may be, it is certain that the custom of 
Sati existed in the days of the Greeks and is noticed by 
their historians. . It is recorded especially of the Kathians 
that among them women burned themselves on the funeral 
pyre of their husbands. Unable to explain how women 
could have the self-denial to so burn themselves some 
Greek writers made the surmise that the custom was intro- 
duced by the Indians in order that women might net poison 
their husbands’*. The surmise was suggested to them by 
the low estimate they entertained of the virtue of the Indian 
women. But Mac Crindle in a note on Sati at page 269 
quotes Diodorus himself who states that the two widows of 
Ketius, an Indian general who fell in the battle of Gabiene 
between Bumenes and Antigonus, contended for the honour 
of being burned on the funeral pile of their husband and 
that the younger was selected for the distinction as the 
elder being at the time with child was precluded by law 
from immolating herself. “ Strabo says that Aristobulas 
and other writers make mention of Indian women burning 
themselves voluntarily with their husbands.” It is, there- 
fore, difScult to deny that the custom must have existed 
from a very long time before the invasion of India by 
Alexander for it would not have been followed voluntarily 
unless there was a peculiar sentiment of hallowed sanctity 
about it. It is not clear, however, if the custom existed at 
the beginning of the epic period. We have no doubt the 
mention of Madri burning herself on the funeral pyre of 
Pandu ; and curiously enough Madri belonged to the Madra 
people whom we have already identified with the Kathians 
of the Greek writers amongst whom they particularly 
marked the custom of Sati. It is also stated that some of 

Invasion of India by Alexander by Mac Crindle Diodoms- 

page 279. 
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tbo -widows of Krielinn barnod theruBclvts but tliUt is very 
probably a version of the Inst recast of the MaTjBbbnmta. 
For wc are surprised to And that there is no mention of 
any of Dnrs'odhana’s widowa burninp herself -with his dead 
body; (houRh in tlio Htriparvaa host of liis wives is described 
as luourning his dcatli on the battlefield. Perhaps the 
original ^^ahr^bharata did not mention any wife of Duryo- 
dhann by name and did not intend to bring any to the 
r&aders’a notice for poetical reasons wldch we have men- 
tioned elsewhere. It may further bo added that negative 
evidence of this kind is not of much value and it is possible 
that the custom of .Sati may have been as old ns the begin- 
ning of the epic period. ' There is not the slighest doubt, 
however, that the custom grow into prominence during the 
epic period' and was in full vogue at its close as it was 
noticed by the Greeks who accompanied Alexander to India. 
The contrary opinion propounded by Mr. Dntta that the 
custom came into vogue after the Scythian invasion of 
India in the second century B, C. is thus, as shown by 
MncCriudlc himself, disproved by evidence dating from 
before that invasion. 



6HAPTER lY. 

Physique and Complexion. 

From the subject of the previous chapter we are naturally- 
led to the subject of this chapter; for it is not strange that 
the Indo-Aryans living in the Punjab and the Gangetio 
valley and observing marriage institutions which favoured 
the production of healthy children were a race of strong 
men and women. Megasthenes, however, attributes the 
physical superiority of the Indians to another cause. He 
observes, “The inhabitants having abundant means of 
subsistence exceed in consequence the ordinary stature and 
are distinguished by their proud bearing.” (MacCrindle’s 
Magasthenes page 31).The prodigious strength of Bhima and 
Jarasandha may be a mythological exaggeration but there 
is not the least doubt that not only were the Aryans strong 
and powerful but they actually loved to be so and adopted 
special measures to prevent the deterioration cf their race 
and even to improve their physique. ^ Athletics as an art 
soon acquired perfection amongst the Aryans and to this 
day athletics are the delight of the people, especially of the 
Punjab. Balarama and Krishna were both great athletes 
and Kansa, the King of Mathura whom Krishna killed, 
maintained two great gymnasts whom Krishna had first to 
destroy before he dared to attack their master. Jarasandha 
too had Hansa and Didimbha, two powerful gymnasts, in 
liifl service and it was ouly after their death that Bhima 
and Krishna thought it possible to overthrow him. The 
king of . Virata had similarly several gymnasts in his employ 
the head of them being Kichaba,- who -was killed ;by Bhima 
for making love to Draupadi. In fact s*-- « 
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physical strength was of great use in fights and even battles, 
it is not at all strange that the attainment of great strength 
was regularly and carefully ' a^nded to among the Aryans 
of ancient India. ' Thus Dnryodhana was himself a great 
gymnast and only a gymnast could fight with the mace. 
Combating with the mace was a favourite exercise among 
the ancient Aryans. Fighting with elephants was also 
another art in which the ancient Aryans took delight* ■ Im- 
possible as it may appear in these days the art, as we shall 
hereafter show, was one which was practically developed 
by the intrepid Aryans to a wonderful extent and further 
induced them to invigorate their bodies and to increase 
their agility. 

, TBorn of parents who were 'well developed at the time of 
marriage and hardened by suitable exercise, the Indo- . 
Ary'ans - like the Spartans ' were n race of ' men of igrert 
physical strength and development. They kept up this 
reputation for strength throughout the epic period. The 
^bistotians of Alexander’s conquest in India are forced 
to admit that' ‘‘of all the Asiatics ^the Indians were 
superior in' strength and stature.”^!’ The great stature ' 
and powerful frame of Porus struck wonder aud admira- 
tibh even in Alexander’s breast and coupled with his cour- ■ 
age were inetruinental in securing for him that kingly treat- 
ment for which he was so anxious before laying down his 
arms. The Indians of the ■' Punjab and the upper Gangetic 
valley are as a rule even now tall and strong; ' ’ 

The Greek historians however record that ' the Indians 
were slender in frame.! They were not perhaps as heavy 
® Arriau’e Alexander by MaoOrindle page 86. They were of bo 
great a statore that they were among the tallest mea in Asia being 
five cubits in height or nearly 80 ., . 

t The Indians are in person slender and tall, and of, mnoh lighter 
weight than any other inen. Arrian-ditto page 221. 
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as ths Greeks or the Gormans. It is strange that a people 
who are usually given to gymnastics even in these days 
should have been slender in frame. It is, however, a remark 
which well applies to the Rajputs even now though it does 
not properly apply to the Jats. Possibly the great change in 
food which took place during the epic period, as we shall 
shov/ in the next chapter, led to this slenderness of frame / 
or it may be that the climate of India produced that effect. \ 
Be it as it may, it is not possible to deny that at the end of 
the epic period the people of northern India were usually 
as slender as they are now. 

As the Greeks were pleased with the stature and dimen- 
sions of Porus, they were pleased with the gre.at stature 
coupled with manly beauty of Sopheitets*' wliich name is 
usually identified with that of the Ashvapati of Rsmayana. 
It is recorded of the people of the kingdom of Sopheites 
that they were extremely fond of beauty of person ; and 
any ugly child that was born used to be destroyed t amongst 
them. Kaikeyi, the beautiful wife of Dasharatha, came of 
this race and Madri, the mother of the hand-somest 
Pandava, Nakula, was a daughter of the king of the 
Madras who were a kindred people. Some of the Indo- 
Aryans of the Punjab are even now a people of remarkably' 
fine features and it is not at all strange that their ancestors 
should have struck the Greeks as a handsome people. 

In complexion, however, the Aryans of India had suffered 
a great change. Probably at the begginning of :the epic 
period they were a fair-sMnned people. Of the great heroes 

" He was distinguislied above all the barbarians by his tall and 
handsome figure. Arrians's Alexander, page 220. 

T ^ there is anything deformed or .defective in the' limbs of a 
child they order it to be; killed. Invasionjof India by Alexander— 
OnrtinB page 219 by MacOrindle. 
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and actovB oE tho I'lrnhubhfirata legend none in diirk-Bkinned 
oxeept Krishnn nnd Arjnna, tho heroine Dratipadi nnd the 
poet Vyasa wlio wrote tho immortal poem. We can explain 
their dark complexion only on tho supposition that these 
Aryans of the second invasion were not only a little darker 
in comjjlcxion than the previous wave of settlers bnt their 
progeny had, on acconnt of tlio groat mixture of races to 
which they had very little objection, naturally changed 
greatly in complexion. In fact the btack colour was begin- 
ning to grow into popular favour at this very time and later 
ideas have made it blue which is the colour popularly 
ascribed to Krishna. 

There is a remarkable passage in tho Upnnishnds which 
goes to show that at tho beginning of the epic period the 
black colour was actually coming into prominence and 
favour though tho generality of the Indo-Aryans were a 
fair-complexioned people. In the Brihadamnya Upanishad 
of the Vajnsaneyins the following enrions passage occurs 
in Chapter 8 Brahmnna 4. “He who desires to have a son 
fair in complexion, learned in one Veda and long-lived 
should eat rice cooked in milk and mixed with clarified 
butter. Ho who wishes to have a son yellow In complexion? 
learned in two Vedas and long-lived should eat rice cooked 
in curds &c. He who wishes to have a son dar/c in com- 
plexion and with red eyes, learned in three Vedas and long- 
lived should eat rice cooked in water &c.”' It is clear from 
the above that the learned Brahmin was gradually changing • 
his colour, that a Brahmin who was learned in one Veda 
only was usually fair and one who was learned in three 
Vedas was dark in, complexion, . There is doubtless a clear 
indication here that, the Brahmins of mixed parentage like 
Vyasa were dark in colour and at , the same time more 
learned than their brethren of the' Punjab. The passage is 
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important in two otlier points and wo Gimil hare to qnote 
nnain in nnothcr connection. 

By tlic end of the epic period the Indians had, so f.-ir ns 
the Rouor.ility was concerned, chanfted colonr so much that 
they were now a jiro-ominently block people. The mixturo 
of rices in the bepinninp and the inQncncc of climate 
thronph n period of three thousand years had made the 
Indians a race as ‘‘black ns the Elhiopians in complexion.” 
That is the way liow llcrodotns doscribos fboni. Herodotns 
knew India and the Indians tliroiipli tlio Persians and had 
jH’rlmiis very exnpcorated reports about the blackness of the 
people. Is ot only were the people black bnt according to 
his information their very semen was black. We can only 
treat this as an inflation so n.atural to reports which always 
tend to invest distant people with marvoUons attributes. 
But there is not the least donbt that the bulk of the Indian 
population was at this time ne black in complexion as it is 
now. The modern Rajputs .are mostly dark, tbongh the 
people who inhabit the colder regions of India are still fair 
and were equally so in the days of Alexander.* 

The comloxions of the several Pandavas and their wives 
are given in a chapter, probably interpolated, in the 
ABhramavasi Parra, where they are described in detail 
ostensibly for the information of the ascetics who eur- 
roundod the blind, sage monarch Dhritarasbtra and perhaps 
for his edification also. There are many other places also 
in the Mnhabharata where the complexions of the Pandavas 
are similarj* noticed. It will perhaps interest the reader 
to know the complexions of the several Pandavas and we 
quote the description in the Ashramavasi Parva noticed 
* K-teias ascribes the dork colour of the Indians to the 
of the hot sun and overs that he ' himself eav white 
■women and five men. HacCrindle Ancient Indis— Ktesia*, '** 

7 
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above. “Here is the emperor Yndhishthira king of the 
EnruB as fair as pore gold, big in: dimensions like a great 
lion, with a big nose, large, long and red eyes. ? Here again 
iB Bhima walking like an elephant in mt, fair as pore gold 
with broad and big shonlders , and round long . arms. By 
his side walks the great archer Arjnna dark, young, 
looking like the leader of an elephant herd, with 
shoulders high like those of a lion and ■ eyes like a lotus. 
The two young men standing by Eunti are . the twin 
sons of Madri looking like Vishu and Indra, as in the whole 
world of mankind there is none who can equal them in 
beauty, valour and right conduct. Here is again Draupadi 
approaching elderly appearance with eyes large like a 
lotus-petal and with a lustrous dark complexion resembl- 
ing the colour of a blue lotu^ looking like the heavenly 
goddess Lakshmi herself. By her side is Subhadra the sister 
of Krishna who is fair as gold and formed as it were of 
the essence of the moon. Here is another, wife of Arjnna 
being the daughter of the Naga king fair as pure gold. Here 
is also Ghitrangada daughter of the Pandya king whose 
complexion is like the colour of a wet Madhuka flower. 
Here is the chief wife of Bhima and daughter of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the king’s army who vied with Krishna, 
with complexion as dark as a garland of blue lotuses. By 
ker side is the wife of Nakula dark as a blue lotus and, also 
the daughter of Jarasandha as fair as; pure gold and the 
wife of the younger son of Madri. ‘ Behind them is the 
daughter of the Virata king and the widow of Abhimanyu 
slain in battle, as fair as heated gold, accompanied by her 
son. And here are other white-robed ladies the widows of 
the Kauravas slain in battle.” 

This description shovTS, that four,. of ,, the Pandavas. were, 
foir, hot white.but yeBo^v, as the , poet, usually compares the/ 
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colour to that of jiuriGod pold. Arjuna was dark, so was 
Pmupadl and some other wives of the Paudavas were also 
dark, the complexion boint' usually compared by the poet 
to the colour of a blue lotus. It is a pleaslnp dark com- 
plexion which we do not. see now-a-daye in any living being 
and which may pcrliaps exist in tho poet’s imagination only. 
Certain it is, however, that both men and women were 
frequently dark among the mixed Aryans of the epic 
period. Tha female complexion that was however most 
adrain.'il was the yellow and it is possible that the white com- 
plexion of the original Arj'ans shaded l)y the dark com- 
plexion of Dm aljorigines gave rise to a peculiar complexion 
among the mixed classes which was alcin to yollowishncss. 
It is impossible not to admire the yellow complexion of 
Eotne handromi* p''nph> in modern India. U is a peculiarly 
Indian cimploxion and ('specially among female- it ; brilli- 
ancy is remarkable. That is the prevailing compexiou of 
modern Indian ladies and that is the compl >xiou which tho 
last editor of the Mahabhar.ata froqnontly admires in such 
expresriom .as “fair or qaura like molten gold.” The purely 
white comploxioti of the original Indo-Ary.ans can however 
Etlll bo soon in India among some people of the Hima- 
lay.an districts and in some exceptional cases in several castes 
of modern India. Such fair-comploxionod persons as fair 
as the Grcete. were tnarlvcd even in tho days of Alexander. 

This gradual change of cole nr which aamo over the. 
Aryan and tho mixed rVryan races is noted in tho following 
very important skloka in the Mahabharata. “in tho Krita- 
yuga tho complexion of Vishnu was wMto in Trota it was 
yellow in Dvap.ara it bcaamo rod while in tho Bjiliyuga 
is black.”'* We can now well understand how the 

^ 5^- RifcJgq- ?iiTr II 
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coiuploxion cliaii^ed from the ori^pnal white ■ of the 
Irrdo- Aryans to the black of eome modern ropresontativea of 
them under the influence of mixturo of blood with the black 
aborigines, of change of food and of the sultry and hot 
climate yji the plains of northern and sonfheni India. 

' The eornplxion of Rama is believed to have been dark of 
blue ns that of KriBhua. It is diilicuU to believe that it was 
60. Not only is it historically impossible but it is opposed 
to the above shloka itself which einbodies the prevailing 
notion at the time of tho last recasting of the ilahabharate 
at least and which shows that tho . colour of Vishnu in 
Dvapara was red and not dark. As wo hare showu else- 
■where Rama was not yet fully an Avatara of Vishnu and 
hence in popular belief he was not yet dark. . But as his 
ideutiiicatiou with Krishna became by and by complete his 
complosion also underwent .a change and he is now believed 
to have been dark like tho petal of a blue lotus. 

It is strange that throughout the Mahabharata or the 
Eamayana we have no mention of the complexion propularly 
called wheat-coloured which is the complexion of the 
majority of the Indian in these days. The epics speaks of 
the molten gold yellow or the camphor- like white or else 
the blue lotus dork. The wheat colour is conspicuous by 
ife absence and it is so probably beoanse both the poets and 
the Greeks loved to speak only of the most conspicuous 
complexion of the generality. We cannot but believe that 
the complexion of the generality was then as now a blend 
of the yellow and the dark which is popularly known as the 
wheat colour. When Arab histdriane speak of the plain 
bding covered over with blackness referring to its being 
spread over by an Indian army or when Herodotus speaks 
of the Indians as being as black as the Ethiopians we may 
take it that they are only applying to the graerality of the 
Indians what must have been marked in a cohspicuous few. 
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A eimilnr t^nrlcncj’ nntnral enough to poetfl if not to 
hiFtorians has prevontccl the epics from deecrihing the 
lineaments of the gonemlity of tho people belonging to the' 
epic, period. 'Whenever they speak of a great person they 
speak of a fine nose and lolns-likc eyes which expressions 
do not give vis any idea of the features of the Aryans of 
India. We may however infer from those descriptions that 
largo eyes and prominent noses were looked upon as tho 
necessary ingredients of beauty of face. T.all stature was 
also a mark of beauty and strength; “Lall and straight-grown 
ns a young teak tree'* is the itsunl expression used by tho 
ejdc writers in descriliing their heroes, liroad-chested and 
big-shouldered are also other favourite epithets applied to 
males and hich-broasted and broad-hipped are almost 
invariably us''d when roforring to female beauty. 

e have attempted in the foregoing pages to describe so 
far as pos.dble tho physical characteristics of tho Tndo- 
Aryans from the descriptions, generally poetical, of the 
actors given in the epics as well ns from the notices, 
nsually exaggerated, which .are to be found on such pointfl 
in the writings of the Greeks who accompanied Ale.xander, 
We will clo-e this chaider by adding a few observations on 
the long-vity of the people. The Greek -.vTiters have 
recorded that the Indians attained great ages." People 
who had lived above a hundred years were not the uncom- 
mon.'f Tile epics no doubt speal: of fabulous ages in the 
previous cycles, bn* they tell us that in the Kali age man 

* Ir.ronn'i '■w.tc? thr.: the CjTni, a people of ladr;, live :o their 
hnaired and fnartieth year. 

t C.-.,te- of Porcaainni colls Vae ladiaa? -.rho Lad I:v-i 
es.r4 i’-d more ''rytnan'-v- ‘oat naany call them ?'Ia;ro't>;i 
Atifec: l-dia by Mac Crindle p. 114. 
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lived usually about a hundred years though in Krita he may 
have lived 400 or in the' Treta 300 or in the Dvapara 200 
years. Drona is in one place said to have been 400 years 
old but that is a wrong interpretation of the word 
which would be .better rendered by 85. The ages of the 
Pandavas are not' very long. Krishna alone is said to have 
lived 120 years and this is not at all strange. The following 
shloka however tells us' plainly that men lived what they do 
now in the moat favoured countries and that their vigour 
did not last longer than may ordinarily be expected. In 
the Shantiparva Bhishma tells Tudhishthira that “ a Suta 
dr story-teller and a Puranika or Parana reciter should be 
50 years old;, of well developed intellect and not jealous."^ 
Then again ' “ those who are twenty or thirty years old now 
■will all certainly die before the end of a C6ntury”t shows 
that at the utmost men were expected to live 120 orl30yearsy 
In the Vedas the usual span of human life is taken to be 
one hundred years and even in the epics except in some 
plainly exaggerated cases human life is not supposed to be 
longer in any age at least in this age of Kali. "We may, 
therefore, take it that the Indo-Aryans during the epic 
period no doubt enjoyed long lives generally but were as a 
matter of fact not longer lived than the generality of people 
under the most favourable conditions of life in the west or 
even in the east in these days. . ■ 

' ' * 3Tsrf5r^ w i ■ • 



CHAPTER V. 

Food. 


If tke Indo-Aryana of beginning of the epic period dif- 
fered to some extent from their descendants of the days of 
Alexander in marriage customs, in physique and in com- 
plexion they were equally or perhaps to a greater extent 
differentiated from the latter in the matter of food. A great 
change came over the people of India whether Aryans or 
mixed Aryans during the epic period in this behalf and the 
change can be clearly traced from the Upanishads through 
the epics down to the Manusniriti. It was a change for 
the better and also for the worse. ( Morally and spiritually 
speaking, who can deny that a people who voluntarily and 
through religious motives gave up animal food and adopted 
vegetarianism are entitled to our praise and admiration and 
yet who can deny that the people of India have done so> 
in the immortal words of MaxMuller,- only at the sacrifice 
of their political independence ?) We shall try in the follow- 
ing pages to show how the epics evidence a change in the 
food of the people from various causes. The passage already 
quoted from the Brihadaranya Upanishad of the Vaja- 
saneyins is important in this connection also. It concludef 
with this sentence /‘He who desires to have a sou unvan- 
quished in the assembly of Pandits and the speaker of s 
speech respected by all who can explain all the Vedas and 
lives a long life, should eat rice cooked with flesh and clari- 
fied butter; whether the* flesh be that of a bull ora ram.’ 
This is a most remarkable sentence which, whatever may be 
said of the efficacy of the recipe, clearly shows that in the 
opinion of the Indo-Aryans of the beginning of the epic 
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period^a beef-eating people were belived to be a people vig- 
ouronB not only in body but also in mind. We tbna find 
that flesh was the uanal and the most favourite food of the 
people and that the flesh of bulls and rams w^s most prized 
for ita imparting vigour to tho.brain.'' 

The Mahabharata clearly supports the same theory. In 
the Ashvamedha of Yudhishthira performed after the great 
war Vyasa relateSibirds brutes and chiefly oxen as prescribed 
in the Shastras and acquatic animals were sacrificed.* 'And 
it is also related that the people saw no end of the several 
Mnds of sweet foods that. were prepared and of the animals 
that were killed.! In fact the festivities at which thousands 
"and lakhs of Brahmins, Kshatriyas and others were feasted 
■were of the most bacchanalian ;kind and perhaps did not 
differ much from the feasts of the voracious beef-eating 
6ermana> the brother Aryans of the west whether in the 
number of animals that were killed or of ^e flasks of wine 
■^that were drunk.! 

The descriptions of the festivities at the Ashvamedha 
must have struck the last editor of the Mahabharata who 
lived after the rise of Yaishnavism, Jainism and Buddhism 
as strange and uncouth and we find that these festivities 
are actually cried down in a chapter subsequently inter- 
polated at this very place. J The story of the golden-headed 
Nakula which is here introduced is evidently given for the 
purpose of decrying animal food and aphnal sacrifice 
showing them to be inferior to the merit of the simple gift 

wpii II ,, 
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of a handful of saktus to a hungry guest in times of famine. 
The episode is illustrative of the change of feeling that had 
come over the generality of the people about the end of 
the epic period. 

But the controversy does not end here. The Kshatriyas 
then as now were inveterate in their old sentiments and 
were still addicted to their old habits of food and sacrifice. 
We have an answer in the next chapter put in after this to 
satisfy the sentiments of these people. Janamejaya asks 
the question why and how it was that a Nakula could dare 
to condemn a sacrifice which was celebrated by the emperor 
Tudhisthira with the assistance of learned sages like Vyasa 
and others. The answer given is remarkably clear on this 
point. Vaishampayana relates the following story Indra 
was once performing a sacrifice. When the time came for 
the killing of the animals that were ordained for the 
sacrifice the great sages seeing the piteous looks of the 
animals were moved with compassion and said to Indra 
“This is not a righteous sacrifice ; for slaughter is against 
righteousness.* But Indra for infatuation did not consent 
and there was a great dispute between Indra and the Rishis 
as to whether one should sacrifice with animate or inanimate 
offerings. By common consent they referred the dispute 
to king Vasu C of the Chedis, the progenitor of the several 
founders of the Aryan kingdoms of the new races referred 
to in chapter I ). He declared that one should sacrifice 
with whatever could be obtained. The king of the Chedis 
went, however, to the lowest depth of the earth for having 
thus carelessly decided the question.” Strangely enough 
the controversy is not iyet ended. Popular feeling may he 
Eatisfied by mere gifts instead of sacrifices or by sacrifice? 
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with groin or milk. Tho Kshntrlyns, Iiowevor, were noteo 
to be answered and they continued to sacriflco as before. 
The Ashvomedha sacrifice jib wo know from history was a 
favourite sacriflco with the orthodox Kshatriyas who strove 
to follow the illustrious examples of YudKisthira and 
Janamejnya and thus to emphasise the assumption of 
imperial dignitj’. We find that Pushpamitra who became 
the Hindu emperor of India after the dynjisty of the Bud- 
dhistic emperor Ashok« was overthrown performed a 
great Ashvamedha. The Brahmins were thus compelled 
to admit the legality or righteousness of animal sacrifices 
and accordingly in tho next chapter after this we have 
the story of a sacrifice by the sage Agastya. He 
insisted on performing a twelve years sacrifice with 
inanimate offerings. Indra, however, was dissatisfied and 
he ceased to rain. The Rishis were afraid that even grain 
would be unobtainable for sacrifice and went and implored 
Agastya. But he was- inexorable and said that if grain could 
not be had he would perform a mental sacrifice or would 
obtain wealth from the Uttara Kurus or would himself 
become Indra and diffuse rain and prosperity on the earth; 
and he actually produced wealth by his miraculous powers. 
Indra was pleased and being afraid of his great powers 
asked his forgiveness and sent copious rain. The Rishis, 
however, implored Agastya to declare that the slanghter of 
animals for the purpose of sacaifice was not a slaughter ns 
it was not wise for them to expend and exhaust their tapa 
in going against the wishes of the gods. Agastya consented 
to this and the Rishis went away satisfied. Here is a 
veering round in favour of animal saorifice and the last 
chapter in the Ashvamedhaparva contains a complete 
change of front, since in that chapter the Nakula who 
reviled Yudhishthira’s sacrifice is declared to have been 
Dharma himself who as “Anger” was under a curse by 
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Jamadagni and "was] to be released from that curse only 
after reviling the righteous sacrifice of Yudhishthira. 

We have quoted tlie Nakula episode at length as it 
contains a history as it were of the gradual changes which 
came over the sentiments of the people in connection with 
animal sacrifice and animal food (which go hand in hand) 
through the usual stages of action and reaction. First there 
was a revulsion of feeling against them; then there was a - 
reaction: lastly came the compromise that slaughter for 
sacrifice only was not slaughter, such was the sentiment 
at the close of the epic period and it has substantially 
remained so to this day thought it must be said that animal 
sacrifices take place now a days very rarely indeed. The 
, generality of the population have almost entirely given up 
animal food and animal sacrifice. But the Blshatriyas and a 
few classes of the Brahmins from among the Indo-Aryans 
or mixed Aryans still use animal food from inveterate habit. 

But even these have given way: to ihe popular sentiment 
in one point. The sacrifice of cows and bulls is now 
abhorred as one of the highest sins not only among the rest 
of the Bindus but also among these Kshatriyas and 
Brahmins who use animal food and all alike consider the 
eating of beef also as the 'highest sin a Hindu can commit.* 
The history of the prohibition is shrouded in darkness. 
There is of course not the least doubt that at the beginning 
of the epic period cows and bulls were freely sacrificed and 
beef was freely eaten by the Indo-Aryans. The Maha- 
bharata abounds with passages which support this proposition 

° See Axinna's oath on this point also. 
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The great sacrificer Rantideva used to sacrifice so many oxen*, 
iliat froni the heap of their skins flowed a river which was 
^sonsequently called Charmanvati dr Chambal. As for beef- 
.icating every student of Sanskrit literature knows the 
.-remarkable dialogue in Bhavabhuti’s Uttara-Ramaoharitra 
wherein two pupils of Vadiistha andYishvamitra jest over 
'the manner in which a young cow was sacrificed in Madhu- 
iparka in honour of the guest Vasistha and how before the 
old bearded Rishi the sacrificed cow disappeared as before 
a tiger: or a wolf. The passage from the Brihadaranya 
XJpanishad quoted in the beginning shows clearly that beef 
was eaten by the ancient Indo-Aryans. But when and how 
iiho cow and the bull became sacred and it became a sin 
’■equal to Brahmahatya to destroy a bovine animal or to eat 
its flesh it is difficult to surmise. It is however certain that 
.such was the state of the sentiment of the people at the end 
of the epic period though curiously enough the Greeks do 
not mention this restriction. The Greeks no doubt marked 
the vegetarianism of the people and their aversion to animal 
slaughter generally. Arrian observes ‘‘that the people of 
India live upon grain and are tillers of the soil, but we must 
-except the hillmen who eat the flesh of beasts of chase.” 
Perhaps theu as now the inhabitants of the cold hilly 
districts in and below the Himalayas were a flesh-eating 
people while the inhabitants of the plains were vegetarians. 
"We may discover some trace of the prohibition of the 
slaughter of cows in the expression ' beasts of the chase 
but the prohiliiiion w'hich cannot fafl. to attract the attention 

, '’.It is stated that one thonsand were killed [everyday in 
Eantideva’s house. 
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of any foreigner, strange to say, did not snffioiently strike 
the Greeks and hence has not been particularly mentioned. 
I Certain it is that cow-killing and beef-eating were as heinous 
offences in the eys of an Indo-Aryan at the end of the 
epic period as they are at this date. ' 

We shall however try to trace the history of this prohibir 
itipn from such glimpses as we get now and then in the 
Mahabharata, There is first the remarkable story of the 
seven Rishis and Nahusha the some persons who have 
figured in the legends noticed in previous chapters. In this 
legend the Eishis represent the orhodox view as it was held 
at the beginning of the epic period viz that it was not 
against religion to sacrifice cows, while Nahusha represents 
the refonning school which tried to put a stop to the 
slaughter of cows. 

“Do you believe ” asked Agastya of Nahusha “ in 
the Vedic mantras which sanction the saorifidug 
of cows.”* ‘‘No” replied he. “No !” said the Rishis 
“ you follow irreligiousness and do not accept the 
religion which has come down to us from of old.” In 
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the dispntation which followed Nahnsha etrnck Agaetya on 
the head and he was therefore oarsed -to fall down on earth 
as a serpent. Strangely in this episode Agastyn snpports 
the saoriOcing of cows while in the Nnknla episode 
previously noticed, he is the champion of the sacrificing of 
inanimate things and is against animal sacrifice. The com- 
mentary on the above sbloka given below explains how the 
idea of the sacrcdness of the cow equal to that of the 
Brahmin must have arisen. The Brahmin is the repository 
of the inavtrns of sacrifice and the cow the repository of 
the things required for sacrifice ordinarily viz,, milk, ghee 
and cowdnng and hence Nahnsha thought that like Brah- 
mins cows were also inviolable.^’ Another explanation of 
this sentiment against cow'-slaughtor is also possible viz,, 
that the womhip of Krishna was in a way instnimenlal in 
raising the cow to a sacred position; for the worship of 
Krishna cm not ho separated from the cows which he 
tended. Krishna belonged to a race of Kshatriyas who 
were cowherds as wo shall have to show hereafter and(cows 
became sacred as Krishua-worship grew in India.;- It is 
however equally necessary to mention that cows were - 
sacred even among the Iranians and this idea abon< 
Bacredness of the cow might perhaps have come wi;' 
Aryans from beyond the Indus. Whatever hiay^r^ 
origin of the sacredness of the cow or of the prohiKt 'w 
cow-slaughter it is clear from the episode of Nahnsl>^- 
given that the prohibition came into existence d' 
epic period and after the usual oscillations it be‘ 
fixed creed of every caste or people in India by t 
that period. ; : ■ 

Another explanation may perhaps be found in 
prohibition of the eaiting of flesh of animals 
goods on their Ijack or what is called in the 
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gifffrte. Bulls thougb. not co'ws came in this category along 
•with horses, camels and other beasts and this prohibition 
appears to liavo boon based npon feelings of gratitude to 
those animals. It must, at tho same time, bo romomberod 
that horse flesh has not become ns absolutely prohibited to 
a Hindu as beef and tho origin of this prohibition therefore 
cannot bo attributed to this fooling alone. 

This leads us to tho enumeration of many other hinds of 
flesh which beentne prohil)ited to a Br.ahmin or a Kshtriya. 
The famous shloka.*" in the Ramayana, “Five five-nailed 
animals only may be eaten by Brahmins and Kshatriyas” 
is well known. It appears from this tliat Brahmins had no 
other special restrictions imposed npon them but the Alalia- 
bharata gives some particular rules asto what fiesh especially 
ought to bo avoided. In Shautiparva Cliaptor Tudhisthira 
asks tho pointed question to Bhishma. “ What flesh is 
allowed to be eaten by Brahmins’' and tho latter replies;! 
“The bull, earth, little ants, worms generated in dirt and poi- 
son should not bo oaten by Brahmins, They should not also 
eat fishes that liavo no scales an<l four-footed acquatic ani- 
mals like frogs and others except the tortoise. Waterfowls 
called Bhnsas, swans, eagles, chakra vnkas, diving ducks, 
cranes, crows, Madgus, vultures, hawks, owls, as also four- 
footed animals that are carnivorous and have sharp and 
long teeth, and birds and animals having two teeth and those 
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having fonr teeth; and food' thtit has 'been offered to the 
manes.” It clearly follotve that other kinds -of flesh were 
allowed to the Brahmins. ' ' 

' NotwitlMtanding these time-hononrei permissions the 
Aryans and mixed Aryans (with the exception of the conser- 
■rotive Ksha'triyas) were gradually settling into total absti- 
nence from flesh-eating by the end of the epic. Flesh is 
usually looked upon as a thing which the spiritually inclined 
ought to avoid; to quote Mann. “To eat flesh and to drink 
wine are allowable as they are the natural inclinations of 
the human mind. To abstain from them is however most 
benifioial.”" • The controversy whether flesh should be eat- 
en or not seems to have much agitated the public feeling 
about the close of the epic period under the influence of the 
Ahinsa philosophy and we find in the Mahabharata one or 
two places where the question is discussed in all its pros 
and cons. , We will quote one of these discussions in exten- 
eo. , In chapter 115 Anushasana Parva- Yudhisthira asks 
the following question of Bhishma. “You Say that Ahinsa' 
or abstention from slaughter is the highest duty. You also 
Bay that at Shraddha flesh offerings should be made to the 
manes of ancestors. How can flesh be got without slaughter. 
What is the sin of one who eats .flesh and what the merit of 
one who abstains from it ? Of one who kills an animal and 
then eats its flesh and of one who eats flesh which has been 

=^11 . , . • 
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bought from or brought by another ?” Bhishma answers; 
“he who desires .beauty, long life, intelligence, strength, 
and memory should avoid slaughter. To abstain from .flesh 
and wine is as meritorious as performing Ashvamedha every 
month. He who fattens his flesh by the flesh of another, 
says Narada, comes to grief without fail. One should 
see what the animal might be feeling from his b\vn feel- 
ings, at the time of slaughter. Animals are killed because 
their flesh is eaten. He who pays moneys, he who eats flesh 
brought by another and he who actually kills an animal 
are all equally^ilty of slaughter. But then, for the sake 
of the world the following rule is laid down by Rishis, 
though it is not to be followed by those who seek absolution. 
Whatever is sacrificed to gods and whatever is offered to 
the manes excepted, all other flesh is prohibited,' 
Vasu king of the Chedis when asked by the Rishis said that 
flesh was allowed to be eaten and fell from heaven to this 
earth and repeating the same opinion went to the lowest 
depth of the earth. Agastya in compassion for the people 
declared that all animals of chase were Prokshita or ordained 
for food. In this way the Shradhas can be performed with 
flesh offerings. In the bright half of the Kaumuda month 
especially, one should abstain from flesh and wine. He 
who abstains from them for the four months of the rainy 
season obtains the four things fame, long life, strength 
and success. Nabbaga, Ambarisha and other famous kings 
of antiquity did not eat flesh for one month Ashvina 
or Eaumuda and therefore went to heaven. Those who 
give up flesh and wine altogether called munisF 

The above brings out the trend of popular feeling agaiait 
tflo useof animnl food and the concessions wbich it hs3 
necessarily to make to old religious superstiMons, andtiie 
inveterate habits of Kshatriyas. Animal sacrifice? 
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allo-wed; the rights of hunting were conceded. If any flesh 
was eaten it was of an animal that had been sacrificed to the 
gods or killed in chase. Like the RomEin Catholics’ Lent 
the Eshatrlyas accepted one month’s abistention from fle^ 
in deference to the popular feeling against animal slaughter. 
By and by even Brahmins and Kshatriyas observed strict 
•vegetaria'a, diet, even though they sacrificed animals to gods 
end offered flesh oblations to the manes or chased beasls of 
the jungle as of old. ; The residuum at a sacrifice was 
merely smelt and thrown, into the fire; while it was 
considered sinful to partake of any flesh that was offered to 
the manes or Pitris.” Some Kshatriyas gave np animal food 
® The diflferent kinds of flesh that used to be offered to the Pihis 
ara enumerated in the following interesting shlokaa of AnushcEana 
Earva chapter 88. 
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is also OJcplained by the commentator ns tho part of flesh left 
fiftor offerings to the manes should not bo eaten. The list indndes 
EB wo Eoo beef and other kind of flesh which used to bo eatonin 
tha beginning of the opio period. It is natnral that none of tho 
Smritia indoding ovontho Manusmiitt , which is nearest to tho 
last edition of the Mababharata montiona the gradually inor eom'ng 
efficacy of tho Boveml kinds of flesh. 
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altogether although they still took delight in the healthy 
sport of hunting. 

It was a great moral triumph achieved by the whole 
nation to abjure wine and liquor along with flesh. The 
history of this triumph shows that in the beginning the 
Indo*Aryans were as much addicted to drinking as their 
brethem of Germany. In the Mahabharata we find Arjuna 
and Krishna drinking freely when they are wearied or 
when they are gay and joyous. The Vrishnis and the 
Tadavas to which race Krishna belonged were a 
people of notorious drinking habits, Balaram, Krishna’s 
brother, was a groat drunkard and the Yadavas ultimatoly 
destroyed one another in a drunken brawl. , In the Kama- 
yana we find it stated in the Qangakhyana that the Suras 
were those who took liquor while the Asuras were those 
who declined it.'. Sita when she crosses the Ganges vows to 
propitiate the river with jars of liquor if she returns with 
her husband safe from her 14 years’ exile to the Dandako 
forest. In the description of Yudhisthira’s Ashvamedha 
festivities it is said that the sacrificial session was a sea of 
liquor and intoxicating juice. These and other facta go to 
prove beyond the shadow of a doubt that the Indo-Aryana 
especially the Kshatriyaa were given to the habit of drink- 
ing of the epic period.® By the end of that period how- 
° The following ahlokas contain what can be said in defence of 
flenh eating. 
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ever the generality of the ludians were leototolers espe- 
cially. the Brahmins, Ihongh the .Ksbatriyas avitli their .nsnal 
conservatism continued the use of -liquor- The drinking of 
liquor was.oousklered to l)o one of the - fivo greatest sins, a 
man could commit. These eins are referred to even -in the 
Upanishads.",. Perhaps the prohibition •u'as observed by 
the Brahmins from the- beginning of the epic period. Be 
that as it may, it ie certain that' during the epic period the 
Brahmins entirely gave .up liquor and treated it as one of 
the most hoinoos sins which entailed the fall of tho sinner 
from Ary anism. There is a remarkable sentence heaving 
on- this subject in the -ShautiparVa chapter 141 detailing the 
Vishvamitra and tho . Ohandala.,' episode in which -^ishva- 
ludtra pressed by hunger in famine times enters the house 
of a Ohandala and^takea away by stealth the leg of - a - dead 
dog, to eat. - A very interesting dialogue ensues between -the 
Ohandala and-Vishvamitra on the- ethics of his condnot and 
on ithe qpeafcion ’ whether a Brahmin coni d eat, the flesh of 
a dog. The .dialogue closes with the .final reply of "Vishva- 
mitra that there was no great sin, in transgressjngjthe • rules 
of 1 eating for the word "fallen” is used only in connection 
with him who drinks.t Another .equally interesting-shloka 
in the Shantiparva Mokshadharma chapter -180 also esta- 
blishes.-the same fact. ; -A poor ■ Brahmin who was thrown 
down, by the chariot of a rich infatuated Bania became 
extremely dejected over his object condition. While 
deploring his poor and fallen state Tndfa in the form of a 

^ i. , 
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jaoknl camo to him and comforted him by showing him 
how great ho was ns n Brahmin. “ Ton do not dream o£ 
liquor nor of the Latvaka bird though nowhere in the world 
is there anything more palatable titan these thing?. .1 high 
praise indeed it was that the Brahmins were total abstain- 
ers from liquor and that voluntarily for the Kehntriyas 
still retained their old habits. It is this total abstinence of 
the Brahmins which was probably one of the many causes 
which raised them to that high position to which they attai- 
ned in tho Indo-Aryan social fabric and which they keep 
to some extent even now. Of course, then ns now, there 
were black sheep to be fonnd even in tho Brahmin commu- 
nity," men wlio were a disgrace to the high moral eleva- 
tion of their caste in general. For as a class (he Brahmins 
were conspicuous for their teuiperajice and their example 
was not without effect on tho gonornlity of the people. !>t- 
mho quoting from Mcgastiienes observes. “ They n-^ver 
drink wine except at sacrifices.’’'*’ 

I'lio Indian? thus during the epic period liaii completely 
abjured cow-killing and beef-oaline while the Br.ahmins 
and other Indians witli the exception of tlio Jvshntriy.ap, had 
mostly fon-sworne li<pior. Butin this matter there vero 
BOiue exceptions. The Ary.ans vf the G.'iiigetic valley 
were, as we have often remarked, the pioneer? of reliciotis 
and social reform but the Aryans of the Punjab were a 
people noted for tlnur extreme cnnservaiisni. ]lenc<- it is 
that we find tho people of the Punjab preserviiie many 
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that tliey might thereby give information of her being car- 
ried away. In fact Uttariya was a garment which could be 
dlsponsed with among both tho Indo- Aryans and the Home- 
ric women. Tho latter like the former do not also npp^ 

’ to have nsed any support to hold their breasts as no bodice 
or corset is mentioned by Homer and as pictures of ancient 
Greek women indicate. 

(The Deccan custom of women using what is called Kaoota 
in Marathi or Kaccha as it is^ sometimes translated into 
Banslmt was probably not in oidstenco then and the lower 
garment was worn by women without any Kacchal Tho 
Kaccha would bo inconsistent with the supposion of Dmu- 
padi's lower garment being pulled away by force as it 
would prevent such drawing off. Nor is Kaccha mentioned 
anywhere in tho Mahablmrata. } Tiie modern custom is 
probably . an adaptation of tho Eaupina iwescribed for the 
thread-ceremony of males. As the marriage of a woman 
came to be looked upon ashorthred-ceremony this Kaupino- 
form was prescribed for married females. It is pertinent to 
remark that custom allows unmarried girls to wear their 
lower garment mthout Kaccha or Kaupina even in the 
Deccan. It may be added that the Uttariya was worn by 
women of respectable position only. When Draupadi as- 
sumed the disguise of Sairandhri at Virata’s town she ap- 
peared ekavastra before Sudeshna, the queen of Virata.*’ 

^ Women in monthly course also used no Uttariya nor proba- 
bly did women ordinarily have it on when they worked fa 
the house.' Widows again used white Uttariya' as.‘ appears 
from tho fact Uiat when the widows of DhritaraBhtra’’fl 
family visited the old Idng who had retired to tho forest in 
company of the wives of the Pandavast they are differen- 
tiated from the others by being described as robed in white 
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Uttariya.’’ This by infereiioe abovre that tbe'Uttariya 'worn 
by ordinary females -was coloured in red or black or other 
variegated tints, the plain white colour being prescribed for 
v/idows only. ' The red colour which is now supposed to 
be the proper one for widows was perhaps introduced 
after the fashion of the Buddhist nuns. The lower garment 
too must have been, in the case of married females, dyed in 
difiEerent colours and both the lower garment and Uttariyu 
had probably artistic borders as in modem days, 
rooming to head dress we find that women had no head 
dress. .They wore the hair uncovered by any cap or piece 
of cloth. The shloka already quoted describing the white 
dress of widows begins with the line 
This is the reading given by the commentator Ohaturdhara 
himself but he adds the remark that 
would have been a better reading. The word Simanta 
means a peculiar arrangement of the hair so as to leave u 
line of parting which could be decorated with powder, on 
the head. This arrangement was used only by women 
having their husbands alive.l The discription of widov,^ 
therefore would naturally begin with the remark, that their 
hair had no line of parting decoration. The same conclu- 
sion is supported by the diloka quoted below.t ° “ When 
there was a general slaughter causing lamentations over the 
whole earth and destroying the simanta of many best 
women’' shows clearly that the chief sign of widowhood was 
the effacoment of Simanta, 

It fisems clear that women wore no caps but hadt Itheir 
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h.a^ ordinarily visible.- Widows, at least among tbei&batri- 
yasj were not subjected to disfi^rement but wore their, hair 
as usual. The tonsure of widows isprofcably again a practice 
of Buddhistic origin having been copied from the practice 
of Buddhist nuns or female! religions recluses. It seems 
probable that women of respectable appearance put their 
hair in braids or vent which fell over their baclc We again 
refer to the shlbka which describes the change of appear- 
.ance which' Draupadi effected when she disguised, herslf as 
a Sairandhri. She is said to have tied her long hair in a 
knot oh the right side.* ,1 Usually therefore her hair fell in 
braids without a knot on herjback down to the hips. Mar- 
ried women with living husbands put on powder decoration 
in the parting of their hair as already stated. ; 

. .With^regard to men the respectable portion always had 
their hair tied in a'lmot and in public put on a turban. The 
' turbari is probably an original dress of the Indians them- 
selves.' It consisted then as now of a long piece of cloth 
which was wound round the head in different forms. When 
Bhishma goes out for battle he is , described as wearing 
a y^hite turban and so is Urona described. - The colour 
therefore prescribed for advanced men was the white while 
for, young men it was red or some other tint.. The 
peculiar Wrban of , the Indians struck the Greeks, . .and 
Airian'in his Indika tells us that the Indians wear 
an under garment of cotton which roaches below the 
knee half way down to the ankles and also an upper 
garment which they throw partly over their shoulders and 
partly twist in folds round their heads.” t This is perhaps 

>1 I U 
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the 'way-in which poor people covered their heads by 
combining the upper garment and the turban was a separate 
piece of cloth. Curtins :Rufus in his description of India 
and Indians observes:“they cover their persons down to the 
feet with fine muslin, are shod with sandals and coil round 
their : head cloths of cotton.”" Perhaps the form of the 
turban was not as elaborate and the folding as complex as 
it is with somefcastes in India now. It was most probably 
inithe form used by poor people in northern India, and 
the coiling or the folding could be done by each man him- 
self and at any time. Kings, however, did not put on a 
turban but always wore a crown. It is strange to remark 
that when Duryodhana fought his mortal duel with Ehima 
he had his crown on his head and when he fell down with 
a broken thigh the crown was still retained on his head and 
Bhima went and trampled it under his foot. Perhaps the 
crown was so fixed on the head as to be kemoveable only by 
unloosening its bond. 

The material of which the Indian dress was made was 
usually cotton. It seems that cotton did not grow in those 
days out of India not even in Egypt or Turkey; otherwise- 
Greeks would not have left us that strange observation that 
the Indian dress is made of wool which grows on trees. 
But rich people especially women used silken dress. Pita- 
hausJmjavasini is a favourite epithet used in describing 
royal ladies.t Men also are described as wearing yellow 
silken cloth. Woolen cloth was also probably used especially 

® Invaflion of India by Alexander, MacCrindlo page 188. 

t Subhadra wore a rod silken cloth when she was first bronght 
by Arjnna to Indraprastha and was introdnced to Dranpadi in the 
dresB of a cowbordeas. 
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in the cola ollmntc of tlio Panjab, Kashmir and Gandhara, 
Bharata’s grandfather of Kekoyn gave him a number of 
Kambaia Ajinas as presents. Kashmir and thePnnjab were 
probably famous, then, as now, for their superior shawls 
the texture of which was very line and the warmth of which 
was very great." Cotton cloth of course conld be made of » 
texture vvliich was still finer and "clad in extremely fine 
cloth” is an adjective which is often applied in the epics to 
princesses and great men. 

SBisidcs wool, cotton and silk the epics speak of cloths 
made of grass. Rnch cloths were usually worn by anchorites 
both males and females.' Wheu Hama and Sita go to the 
forest as recluses they put on Valknlas made of Kusha grass 
and the Pandavas ( though not Draupadi ) when they are 
exiled to the forest take Ajina for Dtt.ariya.t Dhritmshtra 
again when ho retires to the forest put on both Valkala 
and' Ajina.J Rishis and other recluses of the fofert are 
also described as wearing Valkala and Ajina.C Strangely 
enough we have no idea nor information as to wliat grass§ 
used to he utilized for this purpose and how the grass conld 
be woven in form similar to that of the dhotis usually worn 
by the Indians.^, In short the epics and hundreds of Sanskrit 
works written since then, speak of V.alkalas or gr-sss gar- 
inenfa used by anchorites; but unfortunately they give ns 
very few hints as to the grass used and the manner of its 
being made into clothes. For that matter we believe that 

t ?ra.'.q?;rr5T€T; grut i 

, mr'w i ? 

q'lpmitr Vr^ir i 3TT«r'n ? ' 

§ It is Bometimos believed that tliese Valbalas were made of 
barks of trees bnt we have no mention of it in the epics. 
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no genuine grass garments of any kind are to be seen any- 
•where in India in these days. There is however no doubt 
that clothes made of grass were actually used in India in 
ancient times. Herodotus assists us at this place and re- 
cords; ' “ These Indians wear a garment made of rushes 
which when they have cut the reed from the river and 
beaten it, they afterwards plait like a mat and wear it like 
a corset. ( Ancient India Herodotus, MacCrindle page 2. ) '> 

The Indians, wore sandals of wood and also of leather. 
Kama gave to Bharata Padukas of Kusha grass. Arrian 
says “ the Indians wear shoes made of white leather and 
these are elaborately trimmed while the soles are variegated 
and made of great thickness.” The Idnd of shoes worn by 
the Indians resembled in a remarkable degree the shoes 
worn by the primitive Greeks. 

The Brahmins as a rule probably shaved their chin and 
their head while .the Kshatriyas kept the hair on both the 
parts. Anchorites kept matted hair which were rarely 
combed or w'ashed. Rama when he started on his life as a 
recluse had his hair matted with the thick milk of a Banyan 
tree.* (Anchorites also kept beards. It is strange that the 
epics do not mention in any place any Kshatriya prince or 
any Rishi as having a beard. Perhaps the epics do not 
delight in describing the person as minutely as rhodem 
poets and novelists do. But Arrian distinctly states that 
the Indians wore a beard and that they usually coloured it.. 
He remarks “ Some dye their beards white to make them 
look as white as possible but others dye them blue, while 
some others prefer a red tint, some purple, others a rank 
green.” The tuft of hair which the orthodox Indians leave 
on the top of their head appears to have teen so left even 
in epic days as we find the Shikha on -the head mentioned 
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In Bome places in the epics. Bnt Rama must have had hair 
all over his head i£ he could make liis hair matted by simply 
applying to it the milk o£ a Banyan tree.* 

The Indian Aryans thus of the epic period were ex- 
tremely simple in the matter of dress and did not differ 
much from their descend ants of modem days as they are 
dressed at home and in the villages. Tiie court dress of 
modern India is doubtless of:forcign origin being borrowed 
from the Greeks, the Pergiansi and the Mahomedans and 
latterly from the English. Both the pfiuce and the 
peasant were in epic days dressed alike, the difference 
being only in the fineness of texture and the material 
of the cloth. Difference of position and avocation was 
certainly marked by difference of dress but it was of a very 
minor character as can ho seen from the descriptions of the 
disguise which each of the Pandavas and Dranpadi adopted 
•when going to Virata’s city. Wo make no apology, for 
quoting these descriptions at length- “ There ap^ared 
first, before the Virata king, Yudhishthira in the dfcnise 
of a Brahmin bearing under his arm golden dice, rt^red 
by his upper garment ; then came Bhima disgrf^^'fc^s a 
cook carrying in his hand a ladle, a Khaja and a 
and clothed in black garments. Thereafter Drat»^ ^tear- 
ing one garment only and that too soiled and dirfy /ind her 
fine curling hair tied in a knot and concealed J^Qi/ihe right 
Bide appeared in the streets before Sudeshnf^-fcp/^ahadeva 
in the dress of a cowherd ( unfortunately th J /),-ess is not 
here described ) came next. Then came A.mjiha in the 

t Ciirtins Enfus observes *’ They frequently comb but seldom 
cut the hair of the head. The beard of the chin they never out 
at aU but they shave off the hair from the rest of the face so that 
it looks polished.”— -Invasion of India by Alexander, Mao Orindlo 
page 188 . 
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disguiBo of a eniiuch, decked in female ornaments v?ith long 
Knndalas iti bis ears and two wristlotB and armlets made of 
concb-Bholl covered with gold and Avith hair falling lose 
over his shoulders. Lastly came Naknla in the disguise of 
a breaker of horses ; his distinctive dress has also not been 
described like that of Sahadeva, but wo may take it he had 
a whip in his hand. The descriptions clearly sho v that all 
wore the same manner of dress and were distinguished very 
often by the colour of their garments .and by the distinctive 
nature of their ornaments. 

The simplicity -’f tlie Indian dross was marked by the 
Greeks, but along with it they also marked the great Hiring 
of the Indians for ornaments. Both males and females 
delighted in wearing ornaments and the richness of India in 
precious .stones and metals and in pearls enabled themi 
perhaps engendered in them the desire, to Avear ornaments 
In profusion. Besides gold and silver ornaments which 
were put on by the common people and which Avere also 
used for <lccoritiug cows, horses and elephants, princes and 
princesses, rich men and women put on sundry ornaments 
made of diamonds and pearls. India produced Avhat Xlilton 
calls ‘barbaric pearls’ in abundance and one Greek author 
actually accuses India of debasing the taste of the whole 
world by creating in people a desire to purchase that useless 
commodity for fancy prices. We proceed to describe the 
ornaments which were usually A\’orne by the Indo-Ary.HUS 
during the epic period. 

' Kings wore crowns made of gold and jewels. In what 
form the crowns were cast we are not in a position to state. 
They were perhaps conical in shape their tops being deco< 
rated Avith a resplendent jewel. The Indian Avore in the 
ear precious pendants or Knndalas as they are called ; these 
were of course round. About the neck theyjwme neokla<>'‘“ 
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of pearls or jewels. On the arms they put on the Keynrai 
or Angadas which perhaps covered the whole length of the 
. arm as is shown by Indian painters while on the wrist they 
had costly wristlets of gold bedecked with jewels. ;■ 

Q Female ornaments were almost the same as male orna- 
ments except that they had no Mukuta or crown and had 
'.special ornaments for the waist and the ankles.^ Thej’ had 
• the same Knndalas tor the ears, the same necklaces perhaps 
longer which fell over the bosom down to the navel, the 
same armlets or Keynras and Avristlets. T Ronud the waist 
they had a Kanchi or girdle which was not as tight as the 
girdle used by Greek women; the Indian girdle is sometimes 
..represented as a Sntra. fine and flexible. It perhaps 
resembled the waist ornament . worn by Marwari women of 
modem days. We also find that female idols of the 
Bnddhist period have girdle which is not shown as tight but 
as falling loose in front. The necklace also in . these idols 
- is very long and falls invariably over the bosom down to 
= the navel.* . Abont the ankles women wore the Nnpuras; 
perhaps they were in form such that they covered the whole 
npper surface of the feet.\ We may here quote with 
advantage the famous sbloka in the Ramayana in which 
Lakshmana on being asked to idelify Sita’s ornaments says 
“l do not know the Keyoms nor can 1 ^ recognise the 
Knudalas. I can identify the Nupuras as I saw them always 
whenever I fell at her feet.” This clearly shows that 
women had Keyutas and Kundalas along with men and had 
besides Nnpuras on their feet. 

' ® The Homeric women are also described as wearing long neck- 
laces falling over the bosom, earrings in pierced ears and armlets. 
They however had nothing for the ankles which on account of 
the cold of the country were probably never exposed. Women of 
Homer by Walter Capt. Perry. 
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It may be stated here incidentally that the nose ornament 
nsnally worn by almost all Indian married women and 
called by the name of natha does not appeim in the epics. 
The absence of its mention is however not a very strong 
proof to take up the position that that ornament did not 
then exist. In fact the epic poets do not seem to delight in 
that minute description of person and dress which is the 
charm and novelty of modern poetry and hence the nose- 
ring has perhaps no record in the great ancient epics of 
India. ( The same may be said of other minor ornaments of 
modern date such as thushi, bindi and others. 

. These descriptions in the epics are supported by the 
observations of the Greeks. Curtius Rufus, already quoted 
observes, “The Indians hang precious stones as pendant 
from their ears and persons of high social rank and great 
wealth deck their ■wrist and upper arm with bracelets of 
gold. The king lolls in a golden palanquin garnished with 
pearls which dangle all around it and ho is robed, in fine 
muslin embroidered with purple and gold. ”* Strabo 
observes *Tn contrast with the simplicity they observe in 
other matters they love finery and ornauients. They wear 
t^ess worked in gold and adorned with precious stones and 
also flowered robes made of fine mnBlin8.”t Probably the 
Indian kings at the end of the epic period had borrowed 
these robes from the Persians. 

We shall close this chapter by noticing the kind 
of seats that were used in epic days. No chairs are 
mentioned in the epics but the people did not usually 
squat on bare ground. (They generally used Pithas 
or short foot-stools which in the case of the 
rich were ornamented with gold and ivory. Princes and 

“ Ancient India, Invasion by Alexander, llacCrindle page 188. 

t Ancient ludic. ^Rterbo) by MacCrindlc page 57. 
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prlnceagefl seated themselves on what arc called Manohakas 
or Manohas which may be snppoaed to be Pithas of large 
dimensions. They nre always described as covered with 
costly coverings. Probably they were first surmounted 
with cotton cushions and then covered with silken or cotton 
sheets of variegated colour. Thus at the time of Drau- 
padi’s Svaj’^amvara each king is shown as seated;on a separate 
Mancha of sofa, as we may translate it, of his own, covered 
over with cushions and costly coverlets. Thus also Krishna 
when he goes to the Kaurava Sabha"for the purpose of 
mediation is made to sit on a golden Paryanka or sofa cover- 
ed over with various kinds of coverlets.* This kind of 
seat is notilnow in use except perhaps in native states where 
one comes across the Sarkari :lGadi arranged in this 
fashion in Tehsils where the ruling; chief is not personally 
present. 
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MAVKT.nJi A'K3> MoTIALS. 

- Wo^linvo now'n tolerably clear idea of tho Indo-Aryans, as 
they'niuFflinvo boon «lnrintr the epic period, floinin.r origi- 
nnlly!!of nn',^\.ryan race with .a tendency to form themselvoB 
Into caste?, they were bronght into contact with an nborigl- 
nnl ^people: of an entirely difToront mould, appearance, 
colour and ciriliration. At first th<! t wo races lived apart thus 
euipharisinu the dislinctinnsof caple. bnt sulisopuentlv under 
the F'.'cond invasion of tlu- Aryans there was a sinrp com- 
minulinu of the two r.ices bnt .again the fOidint: of cast" asser- 
t<Kl itfl strength and itio Indian people became a conplninem- 
tion of hundreds of castes of ditTorent degree of purity of 
blood even during th" epic poHod. A piniilnrly n'oat chnneo 
caino over the people in respect of food during the eamo 
pericKl. Originally a beef-eating pooplo, they crndnolly 
came to abjure flesh in general and Iieef in particular. In 
this they were influenc'd by llioir religious tendencies and 
perhaps to fiomc extent by their contact with tlio aborigines 
of India. So also in imint of marriage customs there was a 
blend of two ideas, iho Aryan and the non-Aryan. It is 
therefore not too mneh to expect lint in point of manners 
and morals the Indo-Aryans wore gradually diireronliacod 
from their brothron of (he west in eonsoquenoe of their 
contact avith the aliorigiml people of Tndin. 

And lirab wo may refer to the custom of keeping concu- 
bine? which prevailed without any idea of blemish attaching 
to it. Besides marrying many wives the Indians kept manir 
oonoubiiios also as a matter of luxury or as an indication ot 
greatness. When Yndhishthira sent Ixis salutations to Dhri- 
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tarasbtra and other Kaurava relations at Hastinapura after 
emerging from obscurity, wilL Sanjaya wlio had come with 
a message of peace from them, he did not fail as a dutiful 
son and brother to express his sentiment of respect and 
affection for the concubines of his elders and compeers. 
They' are very happily described in the following couplet. 
“Bedecked with oniaments, wearing cosily garments and 
full of scents, accustomed to happiness and enjoyment and 
yet not dissolute, ask, Sanjaya, of their welfare the Vesha 
women whose sight is pleasing »ind whoso conversation is 
charming."* f Probaldy it was the rich and the princes 
alone who kept concubines;! the generality of the people 
lived a chaste and unluxurious life. ' State etiquette and 
pageantry also required the presence of courtezans on every 
auapicioQB occasion. v. The Greeks not aceostomed to these 
sights thought the Indian kings extremely sensual as con- 
trasted with the simplicity of the people. “ Tho luxury of 
iiie kings or as they call it, their magnificence, is carried to a 
vicious extent without a parallel in the world. That no form 
of profligacy may be wanting he is accompanied by a long 
train of courtezans carried in golden palanquins and this 
troop held a separate place in the procession from the qneen*s 
- "n lel’t The presence of conrtezans on every occasion 
■ of course not without its influence on the lives of princM 
and rich people though it must be said that the Greeks m 
• • smWT.' ^fedf I 

^ n 

I I II 

t It may be added that this state of things continned down to 
within onr memory. It is only latterly that the beeping of conen- 
bines has come to be looked npon as degrading. 

! MaoCrindle's Invasion of ‘India by Alexander page 186- 
(Onrtine Rnfns.) 
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cointnnn ^vil1^ all ou(si<k‘r3 forintnl crcatly oxARUcralod no- 
tidiih’ of that inlhu'nct'. Aa n nnticr of fact the infinence of 
the Iadii ‘< of tlio family ^vaH nlwavt; very atroiiK jinU the cour- 
toraup usually remniticJ only as an appendafre of Elate. 

Th'- 111 io- Ary. an. however, whether prince or pe.asaiit 
liv.-d a very simple and ho.illhy life. Ilia inorninR bath 
and prayer, he never miF^e.h have a very ploasiiiK dca- 
cription of a prineeV doinpa early in the day in chapter 82 
of the Dronaparvn. a de.icription wldcli would apply to any 
modern princ-* of healtliv and vieoroiiH habits. "Awakon- 
c i by tlje sweet Finpitn; of Hhatas and otlior ouloKists of 
the IvHurnV'i family to the accompaniment of Mridanpa, 
conoh and oilier sounditm Infilrmneni'j, Yudliisthira ro.ee in 
the morniiik' and haviui; i>erfornK-d the necessary dntioa 
wont to the bath room. One hundreti and eitrlit bath ser* 
vatu*-' iiathed him with landal-Fcentcd water poure<i out of 
uoldoii poL*;, after havintt rubbed him with medicinal 
preparations He then woninl about his head a swan- 
while lurban in order to dr.ain oif the wetness of his 
head. I'esme-red with red sandal wood and pntliiiK 
on newly washed clolhe.s and a parlnnd he sat for some timo 
doinc hi« .Tapa, facing the e.ist .and with his hands clasped 
in ndor.rlion. Entering thence the atiartmont of the Eacri- 
ticial fire he throw into tlic fire holy Samidhas (fuel sticks ) 
accompanied and purified by ^kilic Mantras. He camo 
thonco into the ouPt .ap.artment where ho received old 
limhmins learnetl in the Vedas and pave thoin each honey, 
frnit and one pohien coin and pave aw-.ay one hundred deco- 
rated horses and cow.s. Ho then saw and touched auspiciouB 
thinps such ns Akshata plates, polden pots etc, and came 
out into the Eocond outer court where Eorvnnts broupht for 
him a polden throne. .Seated thereon, the servants placed 
before him irearl ornaments all white in colour and with. 
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theso he decked himself. With pearl ornaments on him 
and with white Cbamnras with golden handles waving over 
him he looked so as to cause pain to his enemies. Thus he 
sat for a while listening to the singing of mnsicians and 
bards when the Pratihari or nsherer, a young man with 
Kundalas in his ears, a sword by his side and his body 
covered with corslet came in, wont on his knees, saluted the 
king by touching the ground with his head and- announced 
the arrival of Krishua and Arjuna.” The passage depicts 
the inner life of kings and the manner of bowing to them 
by servants very vividly and we are brought face to face 
with court life as it must have been at least 2200 years ago 
if not earlier. 

! With courtezens tnrrounding the princes at almost all 
hours and yet with the influence of the Zenana unabated, 
with an extreme fondness for luxury and ornaments and yet 
practising early rising and early bathing, the Indian princes 
similarly showed the contrast of drinking ai.J gambling 
habits combined with a high moral calinre. ) In this they 
resembled perhaps the ancient German lords. {A Kshatriya 
could not refuse to play with dice if called ui -. n to do so» 
nor could ho refuse perhaps a bowl if offered to him. We 
have already adverted to these habits in a previous chapter 
and would simply remark here that addiction to drink and 
dice was a vice of the Kshatriyas only. In strange com- 
bination with it again was their high sense of honour and 
truthfulness. We have referred to this subject also inciden- 
tally in the chapter on caste. The Indian love of truth was 
proverbial and even the Greeks were struck with the truth- 
fulness of the Indian people at so late a date as the invasion 
of India by Alexa nder. 

Allied with this trait of truthfulness of the Indians was 
their ontspokenness. "The Mahabharata abounds with 
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infltances of outspokenness Tivliicli would stagger an ordinary- 
courtier in these days. The dialogues in that great epic 
derive a peculiar charm from the freedom and fearlessness 
exhibited in the speeches, whoever-the speaker may be.’- It' 
would be outside the scope of this work to give examples 
and we would only mention the dialogues in the Adiparva 
on the occasion of the tournament, in the Sabhaparva at 
the time of the Imperial sacrifice and again at the time of 
gambling, in the Udyogaparva at the time of Krishna’s 
mediation and the dialogue in the Dronaparva after Drona 
was killed, which the curions readers might refer to for 
illustration. . Lying and flattery were not characteristic of 
the Indian people at least during the epic period. 

Naturally the Indians were not stolid but their feelings 
exhibited themselves in their actions. To press the palms 
of the hands or to gnash the teeth in anger, to wave gar- 
ments or to strike each other’s palms in joy, to weep of 
sorrow, to swear in revenge, these’ and other actions ex- 
pressive of a man’s feelings which in modern India would 
perhaps be supposed to betoken levity, were the ordinary 
actions of men high and low. Like strong and free men ^ 
they were powerful in their likes and dislikes and expressed 
their approbation or anger fearlessly and without restraint. 
They did not take a despondent view of the world -but 
relied on individual exertions far more than their descen- 
dants do. The controversy as to whether destiny is superior 
or man’s energy and industry, has often been touched and 
discuesed in the Mahabharata and the superiority of man's 
efforts is asserted every time... Constant action combined 
with rectitude is preached in the first line of the concluding 
* ^ II 
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shloka of the very first chapter in the ZHahabharata and that 
line * Roly on righteousness "while you constantly exert 
yourself” or such lines as ‘‘Ambition is the root of prosp^ty 
and gain.” “ An ambitions man enjoys ever-lasting hap- 
piness,”* may "a'ell serve for a motto in life among any 
people. In the Annshasanaparva chapter 6 "n'here the ques- 
tion "Whether effort is superior or Inck, is asked of Bhishma 
"Who decides in favour of the former, some of his observa- 
tions are very 8hre"wd. ' “ Even the gods and heavenly 
bodies have attained to their high position by their actions. 
Wealth does not go to a man who does not know how to 
give or to enjoy or to work or to strike or to practise 
abstinence. The man who relies on luck and does not 


work becomes unhappy like a woman who gets an impotent 
husband.” In chapter II in reply to the question where 
the goddess of wealth resides. Bhishma answerd " foremost 
of all, in the man who is active and energetic and not given 
up to auger, whose powers of work are great, and never in 
the man, who is idle.”t Possibly this characteristic tempera- 
ment of the people had undergone a change by the end of 
the epic period. The extreme heat of the country and the 
abundance of produce from the land, associated, inconsistent 
as, it may appear, "with the poverty of a sec^on of the 
teeming popnJatioh of the plains "wrought a change in the 
temperament of the people and we find the following 
diloka in the Mahabharata typifying the inacti-ve and 
fete-relying .habit of mind in the Taksha-Pradma 
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epiisb&e which' we have already shown to be an 
interpolation of Sauti. “ He rejoices* Oh Yaksha I who 
eveh'thohgh at the inverval five or six days cooks vegitables 
only at his o^ h'ouse and having no debts nndertakejj 
nojourorhey.”* 

The Indo-Aryans were however at the beginning of the 
epic period like all young and free peoples energetic and 
active, truthful and outspoken. They were a free people 
emphatically and treated none as slaves, neither foreigners 
nor ahy of their own people. Greek authors notice this 
characteristic of the society with admiration. They also 
notice the frugal and simple life which was lived by the 
generaltiy of the Indian with perhaps the exception of' the 
kings or the Kshatriyas whoandulged in drink and gambling. 
Theft was almost unknown among the Indians. Mega- 
sthehes notes with surprise that “in the camp of Ss^ndra- 
cottus consisting of four lacks of men only a few thefts 
were reported per day not exceeding two hundred drachmas 
in value. The people had few laws and respected them. 
They required no seals nor witnesses to their bonds as the 
Greeks did. They seldom went to the law courts and 
whenever they made deposits they confided each other.” 
Testimony like this recorded by contemporary Greek visitors 
speaks volumes in favour of the uprightness and honesty of 
the Indian people in general during the epic period. How 
and when the Indians lost this character it is an interesting 
question for the historian of India to tackle but one 
which we must leave undiscussed as we are not concerned 
with it in this book. 

Particular peculiarities of particT^r 
noticed him the Mahabharata xrhere Kara 
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Shalya and upbraids him for the shortcomings of his people 
(Karnaparva chapter 45.) “The Panchnlas are -well Imovm 
for their: study of the Vedas, the Kauraveyas for their 
religiousness, the :Mat8yaB for their truthfulness, and the 
Shaurasenas for their sacrifices. Tint the eastern people 
are noted for their Shudra habits, the Deccanis for their 
Irreligiousness, the Vahikas or:PnDjabis for their thievish 
habits and the Surashtras for their mixture of castes.* 

High moral character has been- extolled in the Maha- 
bharata above everything. It is high moral character 
■which makes a Brahmin a Brahmin as', has been said 
at several places- A Brahmin is not a: Brahmin 
if he has noc the character of a Brahmin; that is 
the lesson "which the hlahatharata tries to incnlcate.t: 
and how is wealth [and prosperity obtained ? “By 
character ” is the an^er of the Mahabharata inculcated by 
the,, episode of Prahrada and Indra told in Shantiparva 
chapter 124. It is a beautiful episode and is directed to 

■ irr^qr (i 
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“.In Tanaparva, we have the eairo Etateinent more than once. 
The following is an inlercBting statement on the same aubject. 
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emphasise a great principle. Prahrada saw Shila or 
character leave his body and immediately saw Shri or 
Prosperity also leaving him. “ Who art thou and whither art 
thou going ” he asked. “ I am Prosperity and I live where 
character abides and so do righteonsness, truth and strength. 
You have given away character to Indra and these also 
have left you and gone to Indra. ” ’ 

As they tried to live a noble life so did the Aryans of 
India strive to die a noble death. To die at home on a bed . 
was the worst calamity that could befall a Kshatriya. His 
death-bed was properly- either the battlefield or the forest.*^ 
So said Dnryodhana when in the fight with -the Pandavas 
his cause was getting hopeless and he was counselled sub- 
mission. The Kshatriyas loved to die fighting while those 
that could not die so, retired to the forest when old age 
grew upon them and died in the performance of austerities. 
Thns did Dhritarashtra die and thus the Pandavas also, 
a he Brahmins equally disdained to die of disease .at home 
and the heroic put an end to their lives by,burning them- 
selves on a sacred pyre or by Mahaprasthana or by drown- 
ing ; others retired to the forest or became Sanyasis. , These 
statements are supported by the instance which Greek 
writers have recorded of two Indian philosophers who 
burned themselves, when they fell sick, on a pyre of fag- 
gots.t Herodotus also records the custom among some- ' 
Indians that “ when any of. them falls into any distemper, 
he goes and lies down in the desert ; and no one takes any 

SRvil ^ II wr° 14-^? 

t The following particnlnrs are recorded by Strabo about 
Kalanos’ arlf-destmction, " "When he became sick at Pasargadai, 
this being the first sickness he ever had, he put an end to himself in 
his 73rd year without heeding the entreaties of the king, A pyre 
10 
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thonghtnbout him whether dead or alive.”* Herodotns is 
speaking here plainly o£ the philosophers for he adds “ They 
neither kill anything that has liCe nor sow any thing hut 
live npon herbs and do not dwell in houses.” The Brah- 
mins and the Kshatriyas who diod a death like this scarcely 
•cared for burial. 

It may perhaps seem strange that the Mahabharata 
nowhere states that the dead bodies of warriors who fell in 
battle on each successive day were disposed of or otherwise 
cared for the same night. On the contrary it appears that 
these dead bodies were allowed to bo eaten away by birds or 
beasts of prey. Even bodies of Iiihg.s and great men like 
Dnryodhana, Kama and Drona are not represented as 
-duly disposed of at once either by burial or by burning,’ 
and in the scone <lcpicled by Gandhari wherein she 
describes the t>attlefie!cl after the hght was over, we are told 
jackals and Vultures ‘dragged the bodies and the bones hither 
arid thither. ‘This incompreheusilile sUte ot things is 
however explained by a remarkable shlnka in the .’-‘h-inti- 
parva chapter 98, wlnTciu it is staled that a biave man who 
<liis fighting is not to be wept for nor is i’nod or w.ner to be 
giveit to him, nor should one bathe or be in monrining for 
him.t This evidently shows that his death was treated in 

was raised and a, golden conch placed upon it. He then laid 
himself down thereon and having covered himself up was burned 
to death. Others say that a chamber of wood was constmeied 
and filled with the leaves of trees and that a pyre having been 
made npon the roof he was shut up in it according to his dlrec- - 
tions after the procession with which he had been accompanied, 
that he then flnng himself npon the pyre and was consumed like 
a beam of wood, along with it. ” 

Ancient India by .klaoGrindle page ,2 ( Herodotns ). ■ 
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•quite a different manner from on ordinary deatli and the 
usual ceremonies did not take place with regard to him. It 
is therefore inconsistent when we are told further on that 
Tudhisthira and others did pour oblations of water for the 
dead after the ten days fighting was over, on the banks of 
the Ganges and also bad the dead bodies of those killed in 
battle burnt. ( See the last two chapters of Striparva. ) It 
seems absurd also that the dead bodies of Drona, Kama and 
Duryodhana of which no care is shown to have been taken 
could have been identified many days after. It therefore 
seems probable that those chapters are as we have already 
hinted in our book on the Mahabharata additions subse- 
quently made by Sauti. 

The following peculiarities have been recorded by the 
Greeks regarding the customs of the Indians in this 
connection. The Indians do not rear any monuments to 
the dead but consider the virtues which men have displayed 
in life and the songs in which their praises are celebrated 
sufficient to preserve their memory after death.” Starbo 
records that at Taxila or thereabout the custom prevailed 
of throwing the dead body to be devoured by vultures.^ 
This statement is interesting in two ways. It lends a very 
groat support to our theory that the heroes who died on the 
battle-field of Knrukshetra Avere allowed to be devoured by 
beasts and birds of prey as a matter of honour and a special 
burial; secondly the customs of some races of the Punjab 
were so far allied to tho customs of the Iranians that we are 
driven to the conclnsion that they still retained their 
connection with the Iranian Aryans beyond the Indus 
or that these were later colonies from Iran. The 
former surmiso is more probable and it is for this reason we 

° Ancient India, illegaatlienes; by MacCrindle page 6S. 

° Ancient India, Starbo-by MacCrindle page G9, 
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believe that the Indo-Aryans of the Gaugetic valley "who 
had changed their cnstoms looked down npon the 
conservative Aryans of the Punjab as heterodox. ■ It may 
be stated that except in the Punjab the custom of burning 
the dead was prevalent throughout India and was evidently 
an improvement over the old custom of allowing a dead 
body to be eaten fay vultures. 

We shall now proceed to notice some of the minor 
customs and manners of the Indians. The favourite convey- 
ance among the rich waa the elephants. Arrian observes 
that “the animals used by the common sort for riding are 
camels, horses and asses while the wealthy *^se elephants, for 
this is the animal which carries royalty,'-. The conveyance 
which iSnks hsxt in honour is the chariot and four. The 
camel ranks third ; while to be drawn by a single horse is 
considered no distinction at all.”^ Arjuna, Bhishma and 
other great warriors are shown to have driven in a chariot 
and four though such conveyances are not now in use. The 
single horse ccca of northern India is undoubtedly the 
oldest surviving conveyance, being in form and construction 
like the chariot described in the epics. Asses again are not 
now used for conveyance ; but there is no doubt that they 
were used for drawing chariots in epic days. In the Adi- 
parva we are told that Purochana was sent in a chariot 
drawn by asses to Varannvnta. t It seems that bullocks 
, were not much used for conveyance. But they were used 
to draw load waggons for eight eight-bullocked carts are 

. Ancient India ( Arrian ) by iilacCrindlc page 222. 
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The commentator thinks that Easahha hear means moles whose 
proper name is ST.'TdCl a word also fonnd in the ITohabharata. 
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fiaid to have followed Ashvatthama with the nmnitions oE 
fighting. In the Mahabhnrata we have a very detailed des- 
cription as to how even kings took care of their herds of 
cattle. Every king maintained large herds of cattle in 
suitable forest patches and there were periodical visits by 
them in person to their lapces, In Virataparva Kakula goes 
disguised as a cowherd to king Virata and tells him that he 
was in charge of king Yudhiahthira’s hundreds and 
thousands of herds containing each ono thousand bovine 
animals, that he knows how to increase tho number of cattle 
and to prevent tho appearance of disease among them, that 
he knows the marks of excellent oxen “ by Emelling whose 
urine even a barren woman brings forth a child.”* Again 
in chapter 240 we are told that Duryodhana went to see his 
herds of cattle in Dvaitavana and pitched his camp near the 
Gosha or herdsmen’s village. He then saw the bulls and 
cows by hundreds and thousands and marked them by signs 
and number and marked the calves also and saw the cows 
which had just calved. He then particularly marked bulls 
that were three years old ( probably these were specially fit 
for draft and food purposes ). He then held sports, heard 
the singing and watched the dancing of the cowherds and 
their women. He then hunted wiki animals like gavayas, 
boars and bears whom the cowherds, by beating the jungift 
drove in front of the king, t 
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This shows that the manner of hunting was nearly the- 
•Bame as it is now. Here we may also quote the description 
of a ting’s hunting given by Megasthenes. “ Crowds of 
women surrounded him and outside of this circle spearmen 
are ranged. ■ The road is marked off with ropes and it is 
death for a man and a woman alike to pass within the 
ropes. Men with drums and gangs lead the procession^ 
The king hunts in the enclosures and shoots arrows from, a 
platform. At his side stand two or three armed women. 
If ho hunts in the open grounds he hunts from the back of 
an elephant.”^ Hunting was a favourite pastime with the 
.'Kshatriyas and even effete kings hunted in enclosures 
specially made and with special safeguards.. 

The Indians were fond of singing. Tho following linet 
contains a, beautiful simile based on the knowledge of the 
properties of the gamut. “ The faultless Pauchali said to 
Bhima in pleasing tones, like a Yina sounding the Handhara 
note.” The stringed instrument most in use was the Vina 
which with its four steel strings when properly tuned always 
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raises in the end the Gandhara note. It might seem strange 
to modern Hindu ears that music was taught to females, viz, 
singing and even dancing. The daughter of Virata in the 
company of several fellow students of the same sex was 
taught singing and dancing by Brlhannada. Arjuna dis- 
guised as Brihannada said “I shall teach singing and dancing 
of different kinds and playing on instruments, to the females 
of Virata’s family”.’^ In Virata’s palace there was a special 
hall for girls to learn dancing. This shows a state of society 
very different from our own. Females were also taught 
letters and philosophy and Draupadi is often called by the 
author by the epithets pandita or learned and brahma- 
vadini or conversant with Brahma. This shows a very far 
advanced state of female education; the only remarkable 
thing is that such education was given at home by relatives 
such as parents or brothei s or by teachers specially engaged 
who were of the Brihannada class. 

The question whether the purdah system prevailed among 
the ancient Indo-Aryans or not may conveniently be noticed 
here. It seems that tho system is very old though it must 
be added that it was of a different character from the 
Mahomedan system. The practice of secluding women is 
undoubtedly of a very ancient date in India. Though there 
are no references to it in the Greek accounts of India ( as 
probably the Greeks had a similar system among them- 
selves ) yet there are certain clear indications of it in both 
the epics. The following shloka from the Ramayana is most 
important in this connection.! When Bama asked Lakshmana 
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to bring Sita on foot in the midst of the assemblage of mon- 
heys and Rakshasas, they were all amazed but Rama said “In 
calamity, in marriage and at the time of sacrifice a woman’s 
coming into sight is not objectionable.” Ordinarily therefore 
women did not appear in public. At the time of marriage, 
especially when it was a Svayamvara, the bride appeared 
in public properly enough ; so also at the time of sacrifice. 
In times of calamity too she is helpless. The 3fahomedan 
purdah does not allow even these exceptions, ^\’’o find that 
Draupadi appeared before the assemblage of the princes at 
the time of the Svayamvara. Again when she was gambled 
hway and had become a slave as it were, she was taken to 
the gambling hall by Dusshasana. As Sairandhri she walked 
openly in the streets of Virata’s city. In her residence 
in theiforest too it appears she was not veiled as that was 
perhaps considered to bo a time of calamity. So was pro- 
bably Sita in her cottage at Panchavati unveiled; Otherwise 
neither could have excited the passions of their abductors 
( Jayadratha and Ravana ).' So also when at the end of the 
general battle Duryodhana’s last commander-in-chief Shalya 
was killed and Duryodhana fled from the battle-field the 
women of his harem fled to Hastinapura unrestrained by 
purdah. The poet observes ‘‘Women who had not been 
seen even by the sun in their houses, ordinary, men saw 
returning to the city.” Again when after Duryodhana 
was killed in the mace fight and the war was . over Dhrita- 
rashtra, his aged father, with his wdowed daughterdn-law 
came out of Hastinapura and went to the Ganges to pour 
libations of water, the poet observes “ Women who before 
were not seen even by the gods being now widowed were 
seen by ordinary mortals. These letting off their hair and 
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thro'wing away their ornaments, clad in one cloth only, 
came out of the city like unprotected women.” ** It seems 
that the second piece of cloth used by women and called 
Uttariya usually served to cover the face though it did not 
conceal the whole body. Perhaps women gradually came 
to use a third piece of cloth which concealed the whole body 
and which Kalidasa in his Shakuntala calls by the name 
of Avagunihana. Wo do not remember to have come across 
that word in the Mahabharata. As we have often said, this 
negative fact is not of much value, but in the Mahabharata 
when Shakuntala is brought before the king in his court 
with her sou she does not appear to be concealed by 
Avagunthana; for the poet describes her when repudiated 
“ as in her rage with lips throbbing and eyes blood-red 
looking at the king askance as if she would consume 
him.”t Probably Brahmin girls did not use purdah or 
Avagunthana and used the Uttariya only to partially con- 
ceal their face and their body and so also perhaps the 
Vaishya and Shudra women; the purdah as such was 
observed strictly by Kshatriya women at all times except 
occasions mentioned in the first quoted shloka. 

Such was undoubtedly the case when in the epics were 
last recast i. e. between 300 to 100 B. 0. It is possible to 
suggest that at the beginning of the epic period what was 
the exception was the rule and that Aryan and non-Aryan 
women observed no purdah in India. The fact that at 
present no purdah is observed by the people south of the 
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Yindhyas is in some respect favourable to suob' an idea^^ 
Nay it is that fact "wliich first suggested the generally 
accepted belief that purdah was introduced . by the 
Mahomedan. That belief is as we have shown not based 
on history. But it may be that purdah may have been 
introduced into northern India by the Greets or earlier still 
by the^Persians. Before that date probably purdah did not 
exist in India and the freedom of women in this respect 
to the south of the Nerbudda remained unaffected. It ifl 
also true that the women in the Mahabharata move and 
speak freely as if they are unhampered by purdah. The 
conversations between Krishna and Draupadi especially and 
their conduct towards each ether shows that at least iu the 
family circle and with friends there was no purdah at all. 
Moreover the shlokas quoted above from the Mahabharata 
which: go to show: that purdah was strictly observed are 
found in chapters which appear to be, on independent 
grounds, additions made by Sauti who living about tbe 
days of Chandragupta wasnetustomed to see the women of 
the rich people and princes entirely secluded. "We may 
remark en passavt that while in Kalidasa and down to this 
day the women never address their husbands by name but. 
adopt, some such word as Aryaputra ( perhaps translatable 
as “the Eon of the father- in- law”) or as iu modern India 
mere Aho (oh), in the epics we find, Draupadi and Sitat 
Damyanti and Savitri calling their husbands by (heir names, 
and in the singnlar.'’ It seems clear therefore that the 
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relations of the husband and wife and men and women 
generally were freer and more unrestrained at the beginning 
of the epic period than towards the end of it. 

The Indians were fond of planting gardens especially 
mango groves which^in the^snntparched plains of northern 
India must always have been a favourite resort of people, 
both men and women, in the hot season. The following 
shloka shows how groves were successfully made to bear 
fruit in a very short time. “ The son of Subhadra killed one 
hundred sons of princes in battle who fell like a 
garden of five years old mango-trees about to bear 
fruit cut down.*” There are descriptions of gardens all 
ever the country in both the epics which it would be tedi- 
ous to refer to here. The Champa garden to the north of 
the capital of the Angas and the Priyaka tree garden at 
TJjjain have elsewhere been spoken of. It was also a 
custom, which has unfortunately fallen into disuse now, for 
the young girls of a town to go to these gardens for airing 
and playt in the evening. It was also considered of great 
merit to plant groves of trees usually mango-trees in the 
vicinity of towns and cities which could be used as plea- 
sure resorts for men and women. 

The following Shloka is interesting in this connection as- 
reflecting probably the modern practice. 

•> 
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Some peculiar traits of particular peoples may now be 
motioed. The people of the south such as the Pandya, 
Eerala and other countries are described as decked with 
garlands having red teeth wearing clothes dyed in diverse 
colours and having bodies besmeared with powder.* The 
last mentioned custom seems to have been more general but 
does not now survive. The Vahikas or the people of the 
Punjab are derided in both the Mahabharata and the 
PamayanaC as has elsewhere been noticed ) for tbeir habit 
-of drinking water with their hands. It .is considered 
irreligious to drink water from the cavity of one’s hands 
.joined logther and only poor people do so even in these days. 

Chapter 228 of the Shanliparva contains an excellent 
■description of the manners and morals of well-conducted 
und ill-condncted people as they were then conceived to be 
andjwe shall close this chapter by giving a free ti-anslation 
of the latter portion of it. “ In lapse of time the Danavas 
became ill-condncted. When wise men told stories of good 
-men in the past, worthless men laughed at them and envied, 
them. Young men ceased to give respect to elders by 
rising up and saluting them. Free men being reduced to 
do servants’ work were shameless enough to praise them- 
selves for it. Those Avho became rich by evil deeds became 
■the idols of the people. They bawled loudly at nights. 
Fire ceased to burn brightly. Sons transgressed the orders 
of parents ; the nou-Aryans transgressed those of the 
Aryans. People ceased to regard mothers, fathers, old men, ' 
-guests and preceptors as persons to be revered. ■ Nor did 
“they take care of their children. People began to eat food 
-without giving gifts and oblations and without giving 
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portions to tlie gods, to the manes and to guests. Cooks did 
not observe cleanliness in the preparation of food nor, kept 
it properly covered. They ate minor kinds of grain and the 
flesh of crov?s and rats. Milk was kept uncovered and they 
touched clarifled butter without having washed themselves. 
The housewife did ’not look to the furniture in the house 
nor the pots nor the implements of husbandry. They did 
not repair the breaches in the walls nor did they give 
water and grain to the cattle that were tied. They ate 
eatables without giving portions to children or to the 
servants. They made milk, sesamum, flesh, Apupa and 
Shashkuli preparations of food for their own enjoyment and 
ate flesh of animals which were not sacrificed to the gods. 
They rose after sunrise and slept before sunset. Non-Ar- 
yans hated Aryans and Ashrama people hated those who 
were without Ashrama. Castes became intermixed and 
cleanliness was not attended to. No difference was observed 
between men learned in the Vedas and men ignorant of 
them. Servants put on garlands and ornaments and fine 
dross and assumed the ways of walking, standing and see- 
ing of great men. Friends even when called upon did nof 
assist friends and for the sake of an iota of their own profit 
caused them great loss. They despoiled each other and 
traded falsely. Shudras practised penance and learnt the 
Vedas. Men learned in the Vedas ploughed the fields and 
fools ate feasts at Shraddha. Instead of teachers sending 
pupils on service and teaching them they themselves asked 
them questions. The daughter-in-law gave order to servants 
in the presence of the father and mother-in-law and 
calling upon her husband spoke to him and commanded 
him. The father tried to keep the mind of the son pleased 
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or lived an unhappy life in the same house. Friends often 
laughed at others and became enemies though, they were 
themselves formerly assisted by them. Men became ungra- 
teful, unbelieving and sinful and ate, food ■which "was pro- 
hibited." These sentences* bring out -vividly before our eyes 
the idea of a demoralised state of society as conceived by 
the Aryans about the end of the epic . period, and we feel 
that it is not, except in certain broad points, far different 
from our own. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

General Political Condition. 

^As some great Railway line starting from a terminus 
'bifurcates at an intermediate station into two sections, one 
going say towards the north and the other towards the south 
and as the last extremities of the two sections are eventu- 
ally separated from each other by hundreds of miles, so do 
the Indo-Aryan and the Greek civilizations probably start- 
ing from some common place bifurcate at a certain point. 
For while at remote times wo recognise points of resemblance 
between the two, later on they are as divergent from 
each other as the north is from the south. }' We are particu- 
larly struck by this peculiar character, viz., original simila- 
rity and ultimate complete divergence, in the development 
of the two peojdes with regard to their poliUcal condition. 
The same remark doubtless applies to them in the matter 
of food, dress and mauners but in politics and in philosophy 
as we shall show horeafter.sthe two races ai)pear very near 
each other at the dawn of history but are wide apart from 
each other by the end of the epic period. ‘ 

If wo minutely scan the political condition j.'of India at 
the beginning of the ojtic period we shall find that India 
then consisted, like Greece, of a nu nber of freedom-loving 
peoples or clans settled in small patches of territory, dis- 
tinguished by separate names either derived from their chief 
town or from some distinguished king of theirs. One who is 
acquainted only with modern kingdoms, is sometimes 
surprised to see how a small country like 'Greece could 
consist of so many city-states all independent of one 
another. I In India however with its wast expanse the 
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mimeroufl statoB were probably of greater extent, yet 
insignificant wlien compared with those of modern Idngdoms. 
All these various clans in India as in Greece belonged to 
the same race, worsliippcd the same deities and spoke 
dialects of the same language. They were with minor 
ditrerences also one in manners and religion and had un- 
restricted marriage relations with ono another. .But politically 
they wore all indej^endent auil almost always at enmity 
with one another and yet they respected one .-mother’s 
indepenconce scrupulously.’ Although one clan might 
defeat another and almost crush it it rarely tried to efface 
it altogether, Ihis stale of things continued in India from 
before the beginning of the epic period down to very nearly 
its close. Probably in the beginning small tribes entered 
the country from the nortli-west and settled in favourable 
tracts of the country from the Punjab along the Himalayas 
do'wn to Kosnhi and Vidoba. The tribes of the second in- 
vasion, as wo have elsewhere shown, did not try to suppress 
these old peoples but went lower down and occupied tracts 
of the country along the Jumna and the Chambal, in Malwa 
and Gujarat. A very large number of people or states tbus 
sprang up and are frequently mentioned in tbe epics. 
Megasthenes himself enumerated 118 tribes which is not at 
all strange from the fact that Ale.xander had to conquer so 
many tribes and peoples in tbe Punjab and Sindh that we 
at this date almost wonder how there could have been so 
many different peoples in these two tracts only, fj’robably 
tbe ancient Indo-Aryans like the Greeks had -no idea of 
large kingdoms and their states were sometimes so small as 
V to consist, like those in Greece, of a town and tbe small 
extent of territory round it w'bicb its people could cultivate.';. 
It need not therefore be wondered at, that when Yudiflbtbira, 
offered peace to bis enemies, be pitched hi?, demands so low 
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ns to ask for five towns only. They wanted each brother 
to have one to>vu at least to rule over and that would 
satisfy their Kshatritya ambition. The same feeling to some 
extent exists down to this day. The Rajput who has an 
almost innate desire to rule, is content if he has one village 
at least where his will is supreme. ' The following shloka 
shows clearly that in almost every town there were separate 
kings at the beginning of the epic period. Yndhishthira 
who is aspring to be the emperor of India says, “ There 
are kings in every house who enjoy themselves but they 
have not attained to the rank of emperor for that title is 
difiicult to obtain.”' That there were kings in every town, 
also shows that the emperor or superior lord of whom 
we shall speak shortly, did never destroy these small king- 
doms entirely but always contented himself with the 
jroceipt of tributes or mere present^j It is stated in 
(the Shantiparva , that a conquered king^ should never^be^; 
; displaced altogethw. \^He._8hould be placed on the throne 
again of , if hie is killed his minor son or some relative. 
The various “ digvtjai/as ” of Yudhishthira and Duryo- 
dhana did not result in any extension of their territories. 
The neighbouring kingdoms were made to feel their power 
and to acknowledge their suzerainty. It is thus that we 
find the same clans mentioned in the Brahm anas and the 
Upanishads through the epic period down to very near its 
close. The KashiSj the KcwMlas, the Yidehas, the Chedis, the 
Shaurasenis, the Kurus, the Panohalas, the ilatsyas, the 
Yrishnis, the Bhojas, the Malavas, the Kshudrakas, the 
Madras the Kekayas, the Gandharas., the .Sindhus, the 
Sauviras, the Kambojas. the Kushmaras, the Kiratas, tif 
Anartas and many others are names which we meet 
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the Brahmanas down to the Buddhistic days. The country 
is usually named after the people or clan and the word 
when denoting the country is always used in the plural. 
^Jiashi is name derived from the city but more often the 
name is derived from some renowned king like Kurd or 
Shurasena. i 

In these numerous small states or peoples the form of 
government was usually kingly. As in the beginning of 
Greek history there were in almost every town tyrants dr 
kings, so in India too there were usually kings in these 
small states. :^nt the people were, as in Greece, free, 
especially the Brahmins who never subjected themselves 
completely to the authority of the kings; and the people 
were consulted on all occasions of importance.' We find a 
very remarkable instance of this in tie Ramayana. When 
Dasharatha proposes to appoint Rama as Yuvaraja or crown 
prince, he calls an assembly of Brahmins and Kshatriyas, of 
merchants and agriculturists and proposes the question to 
the assembled people and asks their opinion. The descrip- 
tion in the Ramayana of the scene is so very vivid that it 
does not seem imaginary but is based on something that is 
real. ” If there are any doubts on this point they are all 
cleared when we are told that after Rama’s esile and 
Dasharatha’s death, the people were again called in 
conclave and consirlted as to what should be done next. 
The assembly consist of the “ dvijas,” viz., the Brahmins, 
the Kshatriyas and the Yaishyas, who consulted with the 
ministers of the state.? In the absence of Bharata and Rama 
they even suggested the election of another king. ,j'' The 
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power o£ tbe Icinp was thus not absolnlo but was puitlcd and 
controlled by the will of the pcoido osiioclnlly the Aryan 
people. The Icinply power was in its infancy and the people 
could elect a kinp if they chose and found it necessary.. 

The kinply form of povornmenl was also not universal 
thouph it was the usual f<>rni. AVe find in India as in 
Gre^’ce, oliparohics and even repuidics. The council of 
elders in the state did everythinp that was done hy a kinp. 
We do not find direct evidence of this kind of povorn- 
ment in the epic? : luit the Greek writers speak of many 
republics and Die lluddhist accounts of the way in 
which tliinps wore manaped at Kapilavaslu aiuonp the 
Sliakyas and the Idcchavis clearly sliow that there were 
oliparchiofi or poverninont l)y the elders ainonp many clans. 
The Maliabharata speaks very often of Ganas .and Ganapatis 
and we are disiiosed to identify tlicse with clans with 
oligarchical or repulilic-an povernmonts with their elected 
hinps. What meaning the words which so 

frc(iuentlj’ occur in the Mnhahharala carry, we have not 
been able to determine. We find that in the conquest of 
the north Arjuna conquered these people." Probably theso 
seven clans are the same ns tho snmsaptaka people spoken 
of in the Dronaparva. As dwellers in monntains, and of 
freedom-loving habits, we may identify them with the 
modern Afridi and other clans of tho north-west border."' 
Theso arc from times immemorial noted tor their bravery, 
their predatory habits and their lovo of independence 
combined with a republican form of government. The 
commentator who has no idea ns to the republican or 
olignrehiaal forms of government does not stop to explain 
the term. There are again several references as to how a 
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man can rise to the position of the head of a Gana and it 
seems clear that the Gauapati’s was an important position 
to which people aspired to attain. We are therefore 
disposed to identify these Ganas with republican clans and 
the Ganapatis with their elected archons. 

It is from this point that the divergence in the politicai 
development of the east and the west can be marked. In 
India the power of kings gradually became absolute and 
'^divine and the privileges and rights of the people gradually 
ceased to exist.y In the west the Greeks developed their 
ideas about government in such a healthy manner that to 
this day the example of the republic of Athens is the 
guiding star of all repulioan institutions of the world. It is 
difficult to find out the causes of this divergence in develop- 
ment nor is it within the purpose and the scope of this book 
to explain this phenomenon. Probably the increasing 
rigour of caste restrictions made the generality of the .people 
neglect or forget their duties and rights as citizens of the 
State, fit became the duty of none but the Kshatriyas to 
concern themselves with the government of the people. The 
inclusion again of the predominent Shudra class within the 
community tended to the same result; for the, Shudras who 
formed a large part of the subjects were consigned to labour 
and would not be allowed the privilege of being consulted 
on political questions.’’ The growth of population in the 
plains also probably contributed to increase the power of 
kings. When the clan was small and homogeneous, it was 
possible to consult its members and its members could lake 
an intelligent part in the political afl^airs of the state. But 
when the community became so. extensive as io be unvieldy, 
kings would natm-ally gain power .in the absence of those 
contrivances which modern states have invented to secure 
government by extensive populations. We sh.'ill content 
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okrselves •with indicating these causes and leave the Bubjeit 
for further elucidation to some other occasion. 

The small communities of people in the hilly tracts of 
the "u'est -who Avere more homogeneous, and mostly of Ar- 
yan descent and among ■whom there was very little substra- 
tum of the Shudra or aboriginal population remained inde- 
pendent in spirit and oligarchical in government. The exten- 
sive kingdoms in the east of India like the Magadhas on 
the other hand vuth their overcrowded population of non- 
Aryan or mixed descent became more and more despotic. 
A remarkable confirmation of this view is to be found in 
that interesting passage from the Aitareya Brahmana 
which IMr. Dntta has quoted in his ‘ Ancient Indian Civili- 
zation. ” Except in this light we can not possibly under- 
stand its true spirit and meaning. The kings in the east 
attained the title of Samraj or emperor, those in the south 
were called Bhojas or enjoyers, the people in the west how- 
ever were without kings, while those in the middle country 
were called kings only.” The people in the east were gradu- 
ally coming under despotic government; those in the west 
were still free and self-governed. 

The title Samraj which we find actually applied in the 
Upanishads to Janaka a king of the Videhas gradually 
came to mean king of kings. The monarch in the east not only 
became powerful but began to aspire to the title king of kings. 
A curious origin of this title of Samraj or emperor is given 
in a speech of Krishna, when king Yudhishthira of Indra- 
prastha, the city of the Pandavas, aspired to assume that title. 
The chapter is well-worth quoting as a whole as it gives the 
politcal condition of the time which we may take to be a 
little prior to the rise of Buddhism or it may be the begin- 
ning of the epic period. “The Kshatriyas who survived 
the massacre by Jamadagnya combined and made thiaa rule. 
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the Lunar and Solar races and others all agreeing to it. 
The races born of Tla and Ihshvakn aro one hundred in 
number as you know. In the line of Tayati the Bhojas 
are numerous all over the four quarters. At present the 
kings have elected Jarasandha as their emperor as he is the 
most powefnl of all kings. He therefore enjoys the middle 
land. The valiant king .Shiohupala has become his comman- 
der-in-chief and Vakrndanta king of KarushsH, his assistant. 
Bhagadatta king of the Yavanas of the west, the master of 
innumerable forces, and one who holds in snbjecticn Mnru 
and Xarnka is ncntml. In the south-west KnntiBhoja 
Purujit is alone your friend. But Bhishmaka together with 
Y.'isudova king of the Vsngas and P.aundra-Kiratas is inclined 
towards Jarasandha. And lastly most of the kings of the 
north like the Panchala, Shurasena. Matsya and others 
have lied to the west and south through fear of Jar.tsandha. 
We ourselves, numcroiis and powerful as wo arc, have left 
Mathura and- have taken refuge in the fort of Knshasthali 
on the Raivataka hill, a fort which is so impregnable that 
it can be defended even by women. There we live debarred 
from the middle land of which we sigh.”’' The middle land 
W'as the favourite land of the Aryans of India and from it 
Jarasandha had expelled Krishna. All other kings however 
had bowed to him or otherwise acquiesced his being the 
emperor-vThis story about the origin of appointing an emperor 
seems somewhat strange. That such an extensive combination 
•was necessary against the Brahmins shows that they were 
then very powerful,' The imperial dignity was however, 
like the imperial crown of the Germans, an elective one 
and it did not seek to annihilate minor kingdoms. Ho'w 
and when this state of things changed we have no evidenee 
in the epics to show. But the Buddhist accounts give us an 
° Chapter 14 of Sabhaparra. 
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insight into how the kingdom of Magadha began to extend 
its dominions by the absorption of minor kingdoms and how 
the Koshalas conquered and annihilated the kingdom of 
Kashi and were themselves eventually destroyed by the 
Magadhas, This was after Buddha’s death and sjmchronous 
with the establishment of the Persian empire. It seems 
probable that the idea of founding extensive empires began 
with Cyrus and the method of holding largo kingdoms 
xmder subjection by turning them into subject provinces 
ruled over by Satraps or deputy governors removeable at the 
will of the emperor was first introduced by Darius. 
Probably even the Assyrians and the Egyptians diil not 
attempt it and Darius maj’" well bo looked upon as the first 
real autocratic emperor of the world. It is not at all 
strange that the influence of the institutions founded by 
Darius who reduced the portion of India to the west of the 
Indus to a Persian Satrapy, moulded the growth of empires 
in India especially in the eastern parts where kingdoms 
were already large; and Magadha was the flrst kingdom 
which soon rose upon the ruins of minor kingdoms into an 
empire with an autocratic emperor at its head. The capital 
of this new empire was removed from Kajagriha to Patali- 
putra and it was here that Megasthenes was the ambassador 
of the Greeks at the court of Sandracottus or Chandragupta 
who may be said to be the first real emperor of India. It 
is pertinent to remark that neither of the epics mentions 
the city of Pataliputra and the capital of the Magadhas was 
always Rajagriha which is often mentioned in both. The 
epics do not describe also empires as they subsequently 
came to be. The imperial dignity was still unattended 
by any extension of territory and rested upon the power 
of the superior state to exact tribute or present from 
other kingdoms. 
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But the kingly power had become absolute and the kingly 
form of government had become universal by this time. 
Although as stated before there are references to republics 
and to consultations by the king with the people, preserved 
from of old/{the epics generally represent the will of the 
king as supreme and his rights to exact obedience divine. 
Whence was this right derived was a question which the 
philosophers of India often asked and which they solved 
in their own way not without eome idea as to the duties of 
l^gSy^ [in the Shanti parva Kajadharma section, we have in 
the beginning the very question asked by Yudhshthira to 
Bhishma; ^‘whenc e is this^ wqrd,_Bajan (king) derive d and 
whence the powir~ o^ th^ king to over others, 

^mteljis he is, having likejother mei^twj) ,har^ and^ tw^ 
eyes only and with no. .better intelligence?’’ Bhishma 
replied"" '“In the Krita age there was no king and 
all people were free and- observed Dharma of their 
own free accord. After a time however coming under 
the influence of anger, greed and desire, they began 
to transgress Dharma and do all sorts of sinful acts. By 
the spread of sinfulness the gods suffered and they prayed 
Brahma to remedy the evil. Brahma thereon composed a vas 
treatise on D andanit i or the. rule of protecting the people 
by moans of punishment and taught it to S hankara wlio 
gave it to Indra who again gave it to BrihasgaU who con- 
densed the treatise into 3000 chapters. This work is known 
.as Brihaspatiniti. S hukr a again condensed it into 1000 . 
chapters. Prajapati gave the Shastra to Ananga who first 
ruled the earth in accordance with it. His son Atibala 
followed him but his son Vena transgressed the rules, 

i 

oppressed the earth and gave free scope to his love and 
hate. The Rishis therefore killed him and from his right 
thigh they created a son called Prithu the son of Vena. The 
Brahmins and the gods said to him. “Rule the earth 
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nccordinp to this Itiw, without love or Unto nnd cven- 
linndod towards till beings. Promise also that yon will not 
punish the Brahmins .and that-yon w'ill prevent the inter- 
mixture of castes.” ' I'rithu promised to do so and ruled ihe 
earth righteously. The Br.ahmius and the gods accordingly 
gave him their best things. IJe removed stones from the 
surface of the earth nnd made it give forth the seventeen 
kinds of grass and other plants wliich are required by 
men, Yalcshas and otliers. He was called a Rajan (king) 
because he plonscd the people." Vishnu himself told 
him that nobody would transgress his orders .and by 
his Uipo Vishnu hiniBelf entered into the body of the 
king, t It is therefore that the world bows to a king, 
ns to .a god. A king is born with the knoivlcdge of 
Dandaniti nn(i the spirit of Vishnu.” In this way did 
the thinkers of ancient' India try to explain the absolute 
power of kings. They looked upon it as derived from 
Vishnu himeclC subject of course to the king’s duty to 
govern the people righteously according to the rules of 
Dandaniti which is also supposed to have had a holy origin. 

Brahmins tried to keep themselves exempt from the 
ordinary juinishments in the same way n s Europe an. British 
-subjects are excluded from ordinary jurisdiction in British 
India^nd the Smrilis and tho laws prescribe special rules for 
'the punishment of Brahmins. By nnd by as a matter of 
fact tho Icings exercised absolute power and disregarded 
their duty of pleasing tho people or scrupulously following 
tho rules of Dandaniti though it was also belived to be of 
divine origin. 

" vi'cfrflisj srai: II iftfo ' 
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'i'lic powfr of kinf^g wib believed lo bo, in principle, 
coupled u'itJj the dul}* of ritjhtcons government. The Game 
idea is iiiciiJcated iti another chapter in another form. There 
avo have the idea of n reptilar comi)act made botween Iho 
snbjoctii and the kinp, thus .anticipating the theory of .an 
original covenant propounded by Hobboa and others by 
thouEnnds of years. “It is said that formerly people snfTored 
on account of there being no king. They therefore by 
common consent made the following mlt. He who reviles 
or strikes another or Bcduces the wife or seizes the property 
of another should be cxp<?llcd. But the rnle conld not be 
enforced and the people being harassed went to Pmjapati 
and asked for a ruler whom they would all respect if he 
would protect them. Brahma directed Mann to rule the 
people Init he declined saying that he w.as afraid of commit- 
ting sin, as to rnle otliera, especially men who are sinfnl 
was an extremely dilficnlt task.’ But the people said to 
Maun. ‘ Do not bo .afraid. Sin will fall on those who com- 
mit it. shall p.ay yon one fiftieth part of onr cattle and 
our 'gold and one tenth of onr corn with one fair girl .at 
every' marriage season; the principal men will attend on 
you with arms. Rnle then strong and happy and we shall 
give yon a fourth part of the religions merit we earn. Manu 
accepted the offer and started with them in refulgence and 
strength. He destrayed all enemies and compelled men to 
follow Dharma-' A people therefore should always electa 
king for'their good.” The idea of a covenant between 
Manu and meu, the one promising to enforce Dharma and 
the other promising to pay taxes in consideration of protec- 
tion and justice is indeed a noble one but as a matter of 
fact, it has rarely gnided the acts of despotic rulers whether 
in India or outside. 

One thing is however certain. However despotic or 
given up to pleasure a king may be he is nsnally interested 
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in the maintenance of order and disposed to dispense justice 
fairly and impartially. ; A people ruled by a Idng were 
therefore alw^ays stronger and happier than a state where 
absolute anarchy prevailed. The evils of anarchy have been 
depicted in both the epics very vividly. It is perhaps the 
dread of anarchy that strengthened the power of kings.' In 
chapter 67 of th^ Ayodhyakanda where the people come 
together to consider what should be done in view of Dasha- 
ratha’s death, the absence of Bharata and the exile of Kama, 

^ it is said, tljn^state without a king not even the clo uds 
jgive rain, nor isaEhndlui ot grain^s own . S ons do not ob ey 
. 'their~n Dgreutg~goF wi ves their husbands; o ne cannot enj oy 
his property nor the company of h is wi fe. There is no 
respect foFTrutln ‘ "There can lie. no..Bacrjfice£ by Brahmins 
lea rnednh the A^edaa; w'hat then of festivities and happy 
social gatherings ? ^Yoiing girls bedecked with ornaments 
cannot'gdlib' pTay in gardens outside the town in the even- 
ing'iior can people sleep with open doors oi; go to, jungles 
in' fast-going vehicles. Traders cannot move about nor can 
people practise at the bow. The philosopher wandering, 
about and taking shelter at any place where he may be in 
the evening, cannot be seen nor are seen youthful princes 
anointed in sandal scrapings, resplendent like young trees 
in the spring, Like a river without water or a jungle with- 
out grass or herdsmen without cows is a state without a 
king. ' ' As the sight is essential to the body so is a king 
necessary to the state for the propagation of truth and reli- 
gion. Oh ! there would be darkness indeed everywhere and 
nothing would be identifiable if there w^ere no kings divi- 
ding right from wrong.”l3ThiB description of the evils of an 
anarchy like all descriptions in the Ramayana is powerful 
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;and charming and it brings out clearly the feeling of fear 
with which the Indians entertained the idea of a state being 
withoat a king to burb the outburst of the evil posMohs of 
-disorderly men. This fear was so great and the pbople 
had so far ceased to take interest in political mattere that 
the people were willing to obey even a powerful foreign 
master who promised them the benefits of peace and orderly 
government. We have a description of the evils of a state, 
being without a king given in chapters 67 and 68 of the 
Shantiparva in the Mahabhai-ata also, a description which 
though less poetical than that in the Ramayana, is more 
practical and real. There we jire told that,( “if a powerful 
person wishing to conquer a state which has either no ting 
or a weak king, approaches, it is wise for the people to 
welcome him; for nothing is more heinous than the sins of 
anarchy. If he is well pleased it will be all well, but if he 
is enraged he will destroy every thing. A cpw that gives 
milk with difficulty is tormented more and more but one 
that is easily milked nobody troubles.”'*} Here we s^ee 
clearly-how the people had entirely ceascd^to look upon 
themselves as entitled to be consulted ’ bn political -questions 
, of importance. They looked upon themselves now as mere 
Cows which had to give milk to whoever was strong enough 
to demand it. The political condition of the Aryans had 
lamentably fallen by the end of the epic period. 
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Tlio Indians also came to look upon their king’s person 
as inviolable and liis order as the word of God. He who 
harboured evil intentions about the king was not only 
bound to suffer in this world but would after death assuredly 
go to hell.' The well known shlokat is to bo found in 
Shantiparv.a Mahabharata, “A king should not be slighted 
under the idea that he is a man. A kinc is a great deity in 
the form of a human being.” The king was looked upon as 
“Yama when he punished the irreligious and favoured the 
religious,” and as “Knbera when be took away wealth from 
some and gave it to ^others.” Nobody was entitled to 
question the propriety of the king’s acts and whoever mis- 
appropriated the king's wealth was believed to bo destined 
to fall to the lowest pit of hell, besides suffering punishment 
in this world. In short the king’s divine character im- 
pressed the minds of the people so completely that they 
became almost slavish in their allegiance to him and their 
attachment to his person became proverbial and continues 
to be so down to this day. 

The king’s great privilege was his power of punishment 
or, as the Mahabharata calls it, his Danda. A deal of 
mythological haze gathered round this Danda and in 
chapters 121-122 of the Shantiparva we have a description 
of what this Danda is and how it acts, and also about its 
form and origin. As we have already stated the Danda 
was created by Prajapati himself for being used without any 
partiality or hatred, even-handed towards all. It was, given 
by Brahma to the Kshatriyas and vone else. It was not to 
be used according to the pleasure of the king but only.- 
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nccordiiiK to the rules which Rnhiun JiiiiisoU had laid 
down. 'J'h eso riilcH Brilinspati and .Shiilcrn have epItomiEOd in 
3000 and JOOO clmpteri? respectively for the henefit of the 
world “ in consideration of the short span of htiinan life.’' 
It is jirobablc that at the time of the last recast of the 
Mahabharala both thc.se works were in e.vistence and some 
works exist even now which hear these names thonph 
perhaps they may not be what they were in the rlays of 
Santi. The Hajadharma section of the .'^bnntiparva contains 
probably an epitome of these books. By thus assigning a 
divine origin to Dandaniti * or the rnlcs of government the 
Indians^^tried to pnt a check on the absolutely unfettered 
will of their monarchs .and it is very probable that the 
religious fears of the Ivshalriya kings were constantly 
operating to chock their unbridled passions and to make 
them follow the rales as laid down by Prajapati himself. 
What these rales were and how just and equitable they are 
w’elshall now jjroceed to show from the Mahabharata itself. 

° lu chapter lOli Shantipnrva a pirniinr .-tory is given about flio 
divine ^.origin of Asi ( or sword. ) Asi is only another form of 
Danda and^moans notliing more ttian the king’s power of punish- 
ment. 
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Tho Mrihablitiratu Shfinliparvn chapter 9 CTjclentlv sum- 
marirc; the contents of the f^-o treatises on Dandaniti or 
rales of covenjnient which were in existence at the time 
tho Bharatn 'e.'ns I v^t recast hv Santi. There is extant now 
atrcctis;- on Kiti by Slnihra bnt we are not qnite sere i£ 
it' contents are identical with the contents samroarised in 
tho MahaMtanta. It would bo interesting to dve here 
thtso contents In detail in order to acquaint the reader with 
wh'it W'f bertcTc.l then to be incladei in the word 
Dr.nianili, '.nd also to show how far the science of gorsm- 
c.tr,t had doTvlopo I during the epic jrtrioi. “ The treat’s^, 
l-'rg.:; v.-’tli tb^- ' rd.'.oior. divisicn of a man’s duty in:-: — 
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enerates; of the qualities of the ground and of pathways fit 
for war, of materials of war, of drill and exercise. It also 
treated of the different dispositions and evolutions of 
armies ; of devices in fighting, of omens regarding results, 
of advantageous fighting or retreat, of weapons and their 
preservation ; of the ways of raising or depressing the 
spirits of soldiers, of the manner and times of reverses, of 
the .manner of conveying instnictions, of signalling and of 
movements of engines of war and the methods of their use. 
It also treated of the ways of distracting the country of the 
enemy by means of jungly dacoits, incendiaries or poisoners, 
by the seducing of heads of clans, or by the destruction of 
crops .and trees; by the spoiling of elephants or their being 
made terror-stricben ; by creating disaffection among his 
loyal servants. i^It treated of the growth, the prosperity and 
the decline of a kingdom in its seven parts and the prospe- 
rity of friends by alliances and deputations. / It treated of 
the dispensation of justice and the destruction of the 
enemies of peace, of the maintenance of the weak and of 
the proper distribution of rewards. It spoke of the qualities 
of a good king,- of a good commander-in-ohief ; as also of 
tlie evil "deeds of a king and of the several kinds of his 
vices. It laid down rules for a king’s manner of life, hie 
dress' and ornaments, the 72 ways of improving liiB, body, 
his observing religious laws, the necessity -of his respecting 
good men, conversing with learned persons, being personally 
active, practising truthfulness and sweet speech, holding 
festivities and assemblies, personally and carefully looking 
into the work of ofScers, exempting the Brahmins from 
punishment, inflicting proper punishment on criminals, and 
Striving for the protection of the subjects and the prosperity 
of the state. The customs and qualities of ^articulaf coun- 
tries) castes and families were also, touched. ^In short Danda- 
niti described in detail every method by which the 
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people were prevented from abandoning the wayfl of the 
Aryans.” The above-quotation shows how the simple life 
and duty of a king at the beginning of the epic period had 
become complex by ita end and how the political organisa- 
tions of the country had advanced in the interval. We shall 
divide this subject for greater detail to be found not only 
in the Hajdharma section of the Shantiparva in the Maha- 
bharata but throughout its^normous length, into four ports, 
1st the. court and the palace, 2nd the revenue and judicial 
administrations, 3rd trade and industry, and 4th foreign 
relations and the military. 

A king had invariably e Bajadhani or capital which again 
was invariably located by the side of a fort. Forts are said 
in the Mahabharata to be of sis kinds ; 1 desert-surrounded 
fort, 2 hill fort, 3 ground fort, 4 mud fort, menfoitand 6 
jungle fort Men fort is only a fort in name and means 
probably a place surrounded by cantonments or perhaps 
it is not a fort at all but an undefended town which 
depends for its protection solely on the strength of its in- 
habiumts/ Hill forts end ground fons are commonly met 
with in India and in ancient times almost every king had a 
fort in his capital where be could securely live. The capi- 
tal hai ususiiy also a wail and a moat around it the moat 
being cresse-i ever at the gates by bridges. When Alert n- 
der cenauerei the Punjab, be encountered opporiiion in 
akuost every small state and had to invest and storm fc.’di- 
Sei tew-ns. The for: was always stored with .arms end 
providens araimr.a p'.emaie seige and the MaLahLerate 
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Shfintiparvn Hajndhnrnia chnp. SG hj'H etronfr ttroFS on the 
noccBHity of fitoHng prain, arms, and wntor 5a the- fon. i The 
kinp had nleo a KoBliaRniTi or Ireasnrj* and an AyudhaRarn 
or armourj’ In the fort. The Malmbharatn also spe-aks of 
onpincB of dcstrnction ns ncccsearj* to be bold in resdino's 
in forts. This is probably a direction pivon by Snuti who 
recast the Bhar.ata after tho invasion of the Pnnjab by 
Alexander. For the Indians appear not to have known any 
engines of dcslrnction Hire cntapnlts previous to this date. 
Tho Greek ncconntsof Ale.xandor’s invasion clearly show 
that ho sncccedcd in storming and taking tho Indian forts 
and cities mainly on accent of his engines. The people 
conld not nnderatand those constrnctions and were often 
overawed by them. It appears clear therefore that these 
instruments were subsequently borrowed by them from 
the Greeks. 

The king usually is said to have councillors or ministers 
nnd the number mentioned in tho Mahabharata in this 
connection is eight. But tho meaning is not quite clear 
here* and the names of these eight ministers are not given 
in any place. Narada mentions seven prakritis in one place 
in the Sabhaparva chapter 5. We have however clearly a 
eachiva (chief minister), a commnnder-in-chief, a puroJiifa, 
an artrologer and a physician as necessary for a king. And 
charas or spies were otHcers whom every king had also to 
employ to report to him the condition of things in his oum 
state and in those of other kings. /' The king is enjoined to 
look personally into three things viz., the secret service, 
the treasury and the administration. He onght not to entrust 
another with these departments but to persorially hear the 
spies and depute them, personally look . into his income 
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jind oxpeditnrc and the balance lie could command every- 
day and himself eit in court to hear parties and settle their 
disputes. There wore several other kinds of oliicerB also 
and they were usually spoken of as Mantris or those who 
hold counsel with the king. There were besides Pariccha- 
das and Snhayas, which may well be translated by the 
words companions and aide-de-camp. They were required 
to be Knlina or wellborn, Mania or hereditary and Svade- 
shaja or born in one’s own country. 


In the chapter of the Sabhaparva noted above, called the 
K.acchit chapter, seven prak-riiis nre mentioned. and the 
commentator gives another shloka in elucidation which gives 
them as follows; 1 the officer of the fort, 2 the officer of the > 
forces, 3 the Dharmadhyaksha, 4 the leader of the army in 
battle, 5 the Purohita or family priest, 6 the physician and? 
the astrologer and the commentator strangely enough adds 
the Amatya or minister who is not mentioned in the shloka 
at all. In another interesting shloka of ihe nature of a 
riddle ' in the same chapter, 18 ofBcers are mentioned as 
the complements of a kingly government. Though their 
names are not mentioned they are evidently known to 
Sanli. These are 1 the Mantri or minister, 2 Purohita or 
preceptor, 3 Yuvarajaor heir apparent, 4 Ohamn-patior chief 
of the army, 5 Dvarapala or keeper of the gate or rather 
aide-de-camp, 6 Antarveshaka or chief of the inner apart- 
ments, 7 chief of the prisons, 8 chief of the treasury, 9 the 
Buperviser of expenditure, 10 PradeshtaC ? ), 11 chief of the 
city, 12 supplier of things, 13 Dharmadhyaksha or the pre- 
, sident of religious duty, 14 Sabhadhyaksha or chief judicial 
officer, 15 the keeper of Danda, 16 keeper of the forts, 17 


* 
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Uecp';r of tlir* boundaries and 18 chief of forests. Tbcfo 
nre called lirt/ms, ( n v.’ord with ecvernl menninf ?3 ) and all 
the Ilf a foreiRn ftato and thoHC of one's own state 
with (be exception cC the minister, the crown jjrinco and the 
I’urohita to b'? watched by three spies each, nnlrnown to one 
.another. This shows that tho iwsiliou of the king was 
generally so ineecnro and disaffection go much a matter of 
usual ocenrronce that tho king had as v.'oll to watch his own 
oilicers as to try to seduce tho offleers of auothcr st-aie, 
Polilia'il morality was thus, at least towards the close of the 
(^pic period, in a very low slate indeed for rc.sGons which 
will proEOUtly appear. 

Besides tho spies tho king had for personal attendance the 
Pfatiiiari and tho Shirn-Pakshn or the usher and the 
body*guard who wore both required to bo men of great 
learning, noblo born and loyal, of sweet speech, active, 
careful and truthfnl. It does not appear from the Maha* 
bharata that there were any femolo attendants on the king 
armed and dressed like Tavanis. On the contrary Narada 
speaks, in tho Kacchit chapter, of male bodyguards armed 
•with swords and dressed in-red garments as attending the 
king, * Probably tho former custom as depicted in the 
dramas grew after the conquest of the Punjab by Alexander 
or it may have been introduced earlier, being copied from 
the Persians. For even Greek authors like Megosthenes 
mention armed female attendants who constantly waited 
npon tho king wherever he •went. The whole scene depict- 
ed by the Greek authors and the dramatists was probably of 
later date and of foreign origin as the attendant armed 
women are said expressly by Kalidasa to be dressed like 
Tavanis. 
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NVc novr come to tlic place whicli ■was usually a fortided 
place with many conrtyards or Kakshas ns they are called 
appropriated to the Bereral purposes of the inner apart- 
ments, gardens, the sacriGcial fire, the king’s dressing room 
(fcc. The king had always a large harem. There were of 
course one or two consecrated queens but his other wives 
were always numerous as we have already stated in many 
places. The harem was usually Glled by young and beauti- 
ful damsels whom the people presented as a tax on marriage 
contracts. Whether presented or obtained otherwise, kings 
in ancient times had many wives for whom a very large 
part of the palace was naturally set apart. The institution 
of a large harem was perhaps instrumental in keeping the 
passions of the king within legitimate bounds. A king 
with his unbounded me.sns and opportunities for enjoyment 
cannot but be expected to have strong sexual passions and 
a largo harem was in ancient days perhaps necessary and 
useful. The women of the harem however formed as 
much a source of pleasure as of danger to the king, who is 
repeatedly enjoined in Mahabharata not to trust the women 
of the harem or to tell them the secrets of the state. 
Naradn in one shloka sums up the duty of a king towards the 
ladies of his harem. “He is to please them, to guard them 
carefully, not to trust them nor to confide to them any 
secret.”* These women, Greek writers have recorded, often 
killed the Iring by means of poison or hired assassins. It 
does not seem that Narada’s questions on this point could 
properly apply to Yudhishthira who had probably one wife 
only viz.y Draupadi and who trusted her and had every 
reason to trust her implicitly. ;Ta fact this shloka alone is 
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snfBcient to show that the simplicity and the happiness of a 
ting’s fapiily life in the beginning had greatly changed 
during the epic period and this Kacchit chapter in which 
the whole Rajadharma is summarised by the skilful Sauti 
in short and beautiful shlokas in the form of question is a 
later addition and describes the state of things which 
existed towards the end of the epic period, j , 

Even as it is, this chapter and the chapters on Rajdharma 
in the Shantiparva contain some very high ideals of a 
king’s duty and give most invaluable instructions to a king 
who wishes to rule righteously and to earn the affection 
of his subjects. {J.n fact these directions are of imperishable 
value, useful in all climes and at all times.' (A king ought 
to divide his time equally among Dharma, Artha and Kama.) 
His morning he should devote to his religions duties, the 
afternoons to the concerns of the state, and the evenings 
to pleasure and enjoyment. He should not sleep the whole 
night but rising early in the morning think over the means 
of securing the prosperity of the people. He should never 
consider a matter alone nor with more than one man. His 
measures should always be swifty carried out after being 
well thought of. He should secure the services of even one 
learned man by the sacrifice of a thousand fools^ He should 
reward his learned men with presents. He should 
constantly render assistance to his relatives and elders, to 
old men, to traders and artisans and to his servants who 
may be in needy circumstances. / He should not remove 
officers who are doing their duty satisfactorily without any 
misdeed being proved against them. '; He should avoid the 
following 14 defects, viz. 1 irreligiousness, 2 untruth- 
fulness, 3 anger, 4 carelessness, 5 delay, 6 want 
of contact with learned men, 7 idleness, 8 addiction 
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to sensual pleasures, 9 greed, 10 counselling -witli 

ignorant men, 11 non-undertaking of things determined 
upon, 12 disclosure of secret counsel, 13 non- 
holding of festivities and 14 activity _in_man 5 jdirections. 
Above all the king should bow to God and be a truthful 
man. ( In truth lies the sole foundation of all kingdoms. 
As Rarda observes, a king particularly ought to be truthful 
for as the king is so are his subjects. A king ought also to ' 
be always active and enterprising. “ A king not aggrandi- 
sing and a Brahmin not travelling, the earth eats up as a 
serpent eats up the rats that lie in holes.” He should 
always be courteous and smiling ; " but while he is mild 
usually he ought to be strict and severe at times. ^ He 
should avoid all vices. He should never be mirthful and 
never jest with his servants; a number of evil conse- 
quences, very shrewdly observed, follows if a king is given 
to the habit of jesting. He should always try to please the 
people and work for their good. In the same way ■- 
a pregnant woman sacrifices her own enjoyments for the 

sake of the child in the womb so should the king subordinate 
his happiness to that of his subjects.” He should not covet 

other men’s property and should give what is due at the 
proper time. He should feed those who are weak and 
incapable or distressed. He should never disrespect brave 
men and should always converse with old and experienced 
people. He should not pass his time in idleness. He 
should on no account give up courage under any circum- 
stances. "WelldreSBed and of pleasing appearance he should 
always allow his people to see him freely and explain their 
grievances to him. ” Such is the picture of an ideal king 
painted in the Mahabharata and it is not too much to say 
that whatever may have been the faults of kings in India 
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in epic days or in Bucceeding ages they have never lacked 
the attributes of being truthful, just and magnanimous and 
have always loved their subjects as their children. It 
is this which' has made the Indians- proverbially loyal, 
, and always lovefnl of their kings, whoever they may 
be and however they may behave in the court or in their 
families.; 



CHAPTER X. 

Civil Goa^eknment (a) Revenue Administration. 

The civil administration in an Indian state, which was 
always very limited in extent thronghont the epic period, 
mnst have been very simple but as states grew in extent 
and territory towards the end of that period it mnst have 
been fonnd necessary to divide a state into minor divisions 
like the modern district or Snba or Presidency. No such 
divisions are however mentioned in the Mahabharata and 
we find the unit of Administration is the village. Each 
village has a headman who is called Gramadhipati and every ’ 
ten villages have an officer over their Gramadhipatis and 
so on over every 20, LOO and 1,000 respectively./ The 
lower officer reported the defects in his village or villages 
to his higher officer and he to his superior and so on. The 
headman of a village enjoyed for his remuneration, the 
jungly products of his village and lie had to supply them 
also to the headman of ten villages and he had to supply 
the officer of 20 villages. The officer who presided over 
100 villages was granted the income of one vvhole village 
as his stipend. The chief officer of 1,000 villages enjoyed 
the income of a minor town. A revenue minister superic- 
tended the whole collection of corn and gold; or ibere 
might have been separate officers in each big city. -There, 
officers watched over the doings of their subord.’a^t'^ 
officers and terrorised over them, ns the Mahabhamr-’ 
like the evil planet over the Nakshatras, His duty 
short to protect the people from oppression by 
appointed to protect them. These instruction? 
in chapter 87 Shantiparva perhaps appear to "" 
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tic than real. Bnt there is no doubt that every village and' 
every set of villages had special officers ■who protected the 
people, reported unusual occurrences to higher officers and; 
collected the taxes while specially appointed revenue minis, 
ters supervised the whole administration. 

The revenue of the state was derived from land and. 
commerce. We have, already adverted to the old rule 
established in the days of Mann viz,^ that the king should 
receive one-tenth of the produce of land and one-fiftieth of 
the gold and cattle. This was the lowest limit, but the tax 
gathered was often greater; latterly it was usually one-sixth 
of the com produced.* The land was probably not owned 
by the state which demanded only a fixed proportion of 
the produce for the protection of the people. The traders 
also gave one-fiftieth part of their income for the same- 
purpose. But the propoi-tion -was often raised to an amount 
not precisely mentioned as in the case of the land produce. 
In (he chapter above referred to we are told that traders 
should be taxed after due consideration of the coat price, 
the expenses undergone, the maintenance of the trader 
and the sale price.t The proportion taken of the profit 
left after these deductions was probably fixed at one-fiftieth 
or more of the sale price. The artisans were also taxed or 
made to work for the state. The taxes on the artisans 
varied subject to the same considerations as the above»t 
(. The taxes however were to be such as should not press tha 
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poorltf. The iiluFlniUon iisinlly f?ivon in Ibis connection 
in the ^'iHhnbhnrntn is th.nl of the milch cow. “ The Pt.nfc 
should be milked by .n wiso kinp withoal sInrvinK the cnlf.” 
The people, it is rocomraendod. should nlvrnys bo cxplnincd 
and impre.'^sed that Iho laxcs wore taken for the puri>oso of 
niaintnining order nnd combalincr of ^enemies who would 
otherwise hams? the people. Special loans at tho tinto of 
w.sr micht be tnkou, on tho condition of boinp returned, 
with the con.senl of the people* who should bo induced by 
sweet words to part with their money. .Another important 
source of taxation was the fjniiiis ns they arc called, the 
mnintainers of cattle which conroyed commodities from 
place to place. The Chnrotio.s or l>(nijar(i‘< with their 
thousands of cattle seem thus to have been nn ancient insti- 
tution in India. They are recommended to be favourably 
tre.atod and liuhtly taxed as they extend commerce and 
npriculture.t It is also recommended that " taxes should 
ho gradually increased, as bulls are pradn.ally broupht 
under control and made to bear incre.asinp burdens ; but 
if placed under control at once they become nncontrollable.’* 
Again “ leaders of castes may bo exempted while the 
common people are m.ado to pay; these leadees again may 
be divided amoiiRst themselves and then gradually taxed.” 
Rich men aro recommended to he always respected as they 
form the strength of a kingdom. These principles of taxa- 
tion were probably disregarded In all really despotic 
Govornracuts. 

Other sources of the king's revenue appear to be miucs^ 
salt, .Sbulka. river-crossings and elephants. The following. 

* hknri ysnK » 
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•shloka 18 important in this connection. ' A king should ap- 
•point ministers for mines, salt, Shulka, river crossings and 
-elephant-forces, ministers who are his own relatives or men 
particularly trustworthy.’’* This shows that these were 
items of considerable income. The mines were supposed 
to belong to the king and were worked departmentallyi 
So was salt. Probably there was an- important tax' on salt 
indicative of the ownership of the king at the place of its 
production or salt was manufactured departmentaUy. 
::Salt-tax appears thus to have been very old in India.^ What 
Shulka is it does not clearly appear. The commentator 
-translates it as the place where corn was-sold. The Shulka 
iax was thus the tax which is represented by the modem 
Savar tax or customs duty and the word occurs in that sense 
in many places.t Tolls at the river-crossings also belonged 
■to the king. Lastly elephants belonged to the king and no- 
body could catch them without permission from him. The 
last item compels the conclusion that the people were freely 
allowed to appropriate other beasts of the jungle for pur- 
poses of food, trade or hunting. It seems almost certain 
that the people were allowed free use of the jungles which 
■usually bordered on a state. They were entitled to live 
therein wherever they liked and to cut what trees they 
pleased and to graze their cattle wherever convenient. 
Probably forests abounded in India in those days and were 
■never under the control of any states.'^ The forests were, 
more^probably still, purposely left without control for free 
tenjoyment by the people. For they are expressly enumera- 

” ^[5% ar tHTT > 
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ted among thinga which cannot be the property of any 
person. It is perhaps for this reason that the .Panda vas- 
freely roamed in forests and lived on beasts of the jungle 
without encroaching upon anybody’s rights of property. 
Pasture, forest trees and beasts of the jungle were thus- 
appropriated freely by the people without taxes. 

As the tax of the king was levied on the produce of the 
land, it appears that the land cultivated was never measured. 
The land of a village was probably divided by the villagrers- 
among themselves according to their convenience. It is 
however certain tliat ownership in particular pieces of land 
was recognized. It is not one of those things which are- 
declared ownerless. Nay it had a price and we are told in 
the Anushasanaparva that one should make a gift of land : 
even after purchasing it.t Private ownership in land 
appears thus to have been recognized all along and if it 
was .sold, it must have been measured. What measures- 
were in use in epic days we cannot say. The Bigha now 
in use is a Mahomedan word and so is the acre an English 
word. The word that was in use before the time of the 
Mahomedans was probably Nivartana which is to be found 
in a sentence of the commentator on a shloka in the Maha- 
hharata. ( See commentary on shloka 21 chapter 140 - 
Shantiparva ). t The word Nivartana however does- not, so- 
far as we remember, occur in any place in the ATaha- 
bharata itself. 

The last sentence in the extract from the commentary 
mentioned above is important in another connection. It 
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-does not appear that the king had any crown lands during 
the epic period. Probably the commentator who lived 
-during Mahomedan times spoke from the condition of things 
•in hifl own days. The king depended of course on the corn 
?given by the people as tax on the cultivated land, for 
feeding his vast army and his own house-hold. We are 
not however sure and the absence o£ any mention of crown 
(lands in the Mahabharata being a negative piece of evi- 
dence is not of much value. '■But the kings had herds of 
-cattle of their own which were either formed of the tax on 
herds paid in kind mentioned in the beginning, or the 
increase of their own cattle. These were freely grazed and 
kept in the extensive forests which abounded every- 
where along with those of the people and were in the 
keeping either of cowherds employed by the state or the 
•cowherds in the state were made to work by turns gratis 
ior the crown. Agriculture, cattle-rearing, and trade so 
often referred to in the Mahabharata were the principal 
means of livelihood then t and cattle rearing was not the 
least important of the three. We have described the herds 
of cattle kept by king Duryodhana and his interesting visit 
to his gliosha or cattle-pens in the jungles in another place. 
The same sentence of the commentator also brings before 
'US the subject enforced labour. It is called Vishti, a word 
which still lives in Marathi in the from of Vetha and con- 
veys the same meaning. The king possessed a right to 
•exact forced labour from artizans and labourers. The 
-ofBcers of the state either taxed them in coin or actually 
made them work for the state , ' They probably thus worked 
free for the king once a fortnight or once in every ten days. 
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They worked to supply the army and the palace with ' 
d;hose things which they required and where' the state was 
■small they worked in the chief town itself. No cast ■ was 
•exempt from this tax of compulsory labour. ( Even the 
Brahmins were made to work for the king if they did not 
-follow their own sacred profession and followed the profes- 
•flion of artisans and labourers. ' The following shloka is 
•important in this connection in more ways, than one: — 

“ All Brahmins who have not learnt the Vedas and kept 
•the sacrificial fire should be made to pay taxes and to do 
forced labour by a king who is religions. ” * The Brahmin 
had certain privileges and exemptions but they were solely 
in recognition of his learning and sacred avocation.. Those 
who were Brahmins in name only and Shudras by profes- 
sion enjoyed no such privileges. They were probably 
■not even exempt from ordinary punishment equally with 
■taxes or forced labour or the resumption of heir! ess property. 
They were in fact probably treated as if they were not 
Brahmins at all. 

The chief sources of revenue were thus, 1 the land ' tax 
which was levied in kind, 2 the tax on cattle-breeding also- 
taken in Mnd, 3 the Sayar or customs duty levied in gold, 4 
the income of mines, 5 income of salt mines and salt pans, 6 
toll and 7 elephants of the jungle and curiously enough 
these items still continue to be the chief sources of Govern- 
ment revenue in India viz., land tax, the salt tax and the 
Sayar tax together with the minor heads of revenue r/r^ 
mines and tolls. It is interesting to note that no Abkari re- 
venue is mentioned nor revenue from opium or from Stscip^ 
and jungles are expressly mentioned as ownerless. 
was probably not largely exported and did not therff-.''re 
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form a special item for heavy taxation. Nor were liquors 
made a source of revenue, for the people as a whole except 
the Kshatriyas did not drink them and the liquor tax if 
imposed would have fallen on the E^shatriyas themselves. 
The absence of Stamp revenue will be explained later on. 

We have so far spoken of the income of a state; we shall 
now proceed to mention what was considered to be the 
equivalent return which the people expected for the taxes 
they paid. It is not possible to say that the duty thus im- 
posed on a king was alwyas nay usually fulfilled. But it 
was a duty which the Niti Shastra expressly enjoined. Wo 
cannot but quote here what Narada says in the Sabhaparva 
about Yudhishthira’s duty. Chapter 5 of the Sabhaparva 
hereinbefore mentioned as the Khcchit chapter is an excel- 
lent epitome of what was considered to be a good king’s 
duty towards his subjects. Referring to this part of the 
subject, Narada asks Yudhisthira, “ Is the state not oppres- 
sed by you or your women or the princes of your family 
or by thieves or by avaricious people ? Are there tanks 
large and full, located in suitable places in your kingdom, 
so .that agriculture may not depend solely on -rain from the 
heavens ? Does not the seed and the maintenance of the 
man who tills go unrealised ? Do you award money lent, 
with interest. at one per cent ? Is your Yarta or deparment 
of livelihood looked to by efficient men ? ( Varta meant 
I agriculture 2 cattle rearing and 3 manufecture and trade;* 
money )• For in Varta lies the happiness of the people 
Do your five officers of the village brave, wellversed and 
wellactioned achieve the good of the country by their 
united efforts ? For the protection of :yonr cities, have yon 
•made your villages as strong as the towns and the border 
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land as strong as yottr Tillages and all those without a 
mirror ? Do dacoits roam in your country harassing the 
towns and are they not pursued by your forces in even and 
uneven places? ” ( verses 79 to 82 ). 

Tho above summarises very pithily the ways in which in 
a despotic country the ryots are oppressed or in which they 
are benefitted by a paternal Government. Some of the 
suggestions made heroin rise to the highest ideals of modern 
Government In every country the first requisite of pros- 
perity is that it should not be oppressed either by the king 
or his parasites who are usually favourite concubines of the 
king or some young prince or some relative of the queen. * 
Neither should it be allowed to be oppressed by highway 
robbers or rapacious officers. The misery caused by these 
can scarcely be conceived by people who live under the 
civilized British Government of India. But past Indian 
history often illustrates the miserable condition of the poor 
ryots resulting from all these kinds of oppressions especially 
when a dynasty of kings is falling to pieces. Persons may 
still be living who have some impression of the misrule and 
consequent oppression which prevailed in the days of 
Bajirao the last. Bnjirao himself, his minions, his rapacious 
officers and the Pindharis all in their turn harassed and 
plundered the people of India to such an extent that tho 
subsequent change of rule was almost gladly accepted by the 
people. ' These primary causes of misrule and oppression 
Narada asks Yudhishtira to remove in tho first plage. The 
next important item in connection with the prosperity of 
tho Indian ryot is a scheme of efficient irrigation. Failure 
of rain and consequent famine is a factor which Indian 
administration has to face from times immemorial and 
Nar.adn advises Tudhishthira not to le.ave agriculture solely 

^ Like tlio Shnkam in Slricchakatika. 
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nt the .mercy o£ rain but to aesist it by the construction of 
tanks not empty or scantily fillerl but full of water, suitably 
Bituated in the dilferent part of the state.. '.Next to irrigation 
in importance was the fjnestion of helping the agricultural 
classes in India whose indebtedness is not only phenomenal, 
but as ancient as the epic days. The Bbakta and the Bija 
or Khada Biji as it is called now, was as indispensable to 
the cullivainr in the days of Chandragupta as it is now and 
Government had to see that the amonnt invested did not fail 
to be realised. But in doing so and in otli..‘rwise dealing 
with the usury of money-lenders, the state had to see that 
the money-lenders wore never awarded interest exceeding 
one rupee per month per hundred (or 12 per cent). 
Curiously enough this rule still survives in its entirety in 
some of the native states and shows the peculiar tenacity of 
ancient customs In India. Allied with this question was the 
development of tho science of Varta as it is called, concern- 
ing agriculture, the rearing of cattle, manufacture and trade 
which will bo dealt with in a separate chapter. Then can.e 
the record of the village. The importance of tho five village 
officers working unitedly is impressed upon Tudhishtliira’s 
notice. ho these five officers were we are not told The 
commentator states that they were the headman or Prashasta 
(already noticed), the collector or keeper of the taxes or 
Samaharta, Samvidhata or the arbitrator between the ryot 
and the tax gatherer, the Lekhaka or record keeper and the 
witness or Sakshi. Whence this list is drawn is not men- 
tioned.* ' Certain it is that for every village there were five • 
officers who were all required to be brave men so as to be 
able to lead the villagers against any attack by dacoits. The 
country was ordinarily divided between the towns, the 
villages and the Prant as it is called which comprised, the 
border land sWrtiag on atavis or forests. ; These last were 
usually inhabited by aboriginal people who constantly com- 
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mitted depredations on the peaceful inhabitants of the state. 
(The suppression of docoity and the protection of the people 
■were therefore the remaining consideration to v,-hich every 
settled government was asked to pay its attention. The 
villages were to be as well fortified as towns and the border 
land was to be made like villages i. e., filled by the location 
of villages in suitable places and all these via., towns, villages 
and the border land were to be made ‘ without a mirror ’ 
which the commentator explains as meaning so clearly 
visible to the king by means of reports and spies as to re- 
quire no looking-glass for examination. The pursuit of 
dacoits even to their fastnesses by the regular forces of the 
state is also directed as necessary. Here we see a picture of 
a w ell-organized revenue administration of a very high 
order. It belongs probably to the age when the epic period 
was drawing to its close. Probably Sauti in patting all these 
questions through Narada’s mouth wished to give the roles of 
a well-conducted government as they must have been 
enforced in the days of Chandragupta. Add to this the 
fact that tu'feed the blind, * the deaf, the cripple and the 
recluse as also to feed those who are perfectly destitute was 
also considered to be the bounden doty of a king. The 
relief of famished people was clearly looked upon sss 
sacred duty devolving upon kings as also to adopt measrrsr 
for protecting the people from fire, serpents, tigers sri 
'epidemic diseases, t , In fact in almost every matter 
modern civilised Governments think it their duty to cx ^ " ' 

■ -the relief of the people, the people in epic days Jock^- 
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it 03 the dnty of Government. Even the respecting o£ 
Inama or grants made by prevlona Governments is inculca- 
ted npon Tndhishthira as his sacred duty. "We here see that 
not only were Agraharaa given in epic days but sneh gifts 
were Bcmpnlously respected in all changes of government- * 
The Indian revenue administration thus twentyturo hundred 
years back does not fall short of the best ideals of the 
civilised British Government of to-day. And there is not 
much reason to doubt that a nearly similar state of things 
existed throughout the epic period and the principles of a 
successful revenue administration vrere arrived at a much 
earlier period than that of Ohandragnpta as can be surmised 
from the advanced state of the Egyptain government almost 
in prehistoric times. 

The finance •was, we must lastly notice a separate depart- 
ment oTE the state which the king was directed to supervise 
personally. • The king was in fact to look into the income 
and the expenditure of the state every day. The income 
was alv\'8yB to exceed the expenditure and the necessity of 
having a large reserve in the treasury ■was always insisted 
upon. ■ The strength of a king always lay in a plentiful 
treasury for a plentiful treasury could command every- 
thing, including an army. Narada gives the relation of 
expenditure to income as ranging between one half and three 
^ fourths according to the prosperous or adverse nature of the 
times, t A king, it is also stated, should not disregard even 
a small item of income for ^en small items go to fill the 
treasury in course of time. The king should not spend 
anything from the amount set apart as reserve. He should 
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not spend tlie reserve even for the sake of Dharma i. c., 
the performance of religious duty or for Kama i. e., the 
enjoyment of pleasure, t 

The question remains what coin was in use in epic days. 
The rupee was certainly not in use as it is not mentioned 
in any ancient work but the silver Karshupanu must have 
been in existence as mentioned in Buddhistic works. The 
word however does not occur so far as w'o remember in 
either the Mahabharata or the Ramayana. The word fre^ 
quently used is Kishka ( ) which was clearly a gold 
coin. The value of a Nishka appears to have been conside- 
rable for in one place it is said that the Brahmins were glad 
when they were given a Nishka each in gift and cried “yon 
have got a Nishka, you have got a Nishka.” Nishka also 
appears to have been used for making necklaces for women 
much in the same way as Putlis are now used, and the word 
is often applied to women especially servant girls 
waiting upon queens or Brahmins. 

(bj JUDICIAJ. Administha-tion. 

If in the matter of revenue administration Indian civili- 
fiHtion during the epic days was not far behind modern 
■ systems, if the sources of revenue were nearly the same then 
as now, if vested rights then, were as carefully looked into 
as now, in the matter of judicial administration epic India 
differed vastly fi-om British India. The British Indian 
system of administering justice is entirely of foreigir growth 
and is quite disconnected with the ancient history of India. 
"We shall not stop to discuss whether Indian character has 
gained from this imported system of judicial administration. 
We shall only describe the old system as it existed in epk 
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days and hq perhaps it remained in force with slight vari- 
ations during succeeding periods down to the very catablish- 
menl of British rule in India. In epic days the states wore 
as stated already usually small in extent and the dispensa- 
tion of justice was considered to bo the primary personal 
duty of the king. The king eat in his court, which was prin- 
cipally a judicial court, almost every day for the hearing of 
causes. ‘..He was assisted by a council the composition of 
which is described ns follows in Shantiparva chapter 85. 
“'.The council should consist 4 Brahmins learned, married 
and of good character, 8 powerful and armed Kshatriyas, 
21 rich Vaishas and 3 Shudras clean and courteous, a Suta 
' or Pauianika endowed with eight qualities and above fifty 
years of ago and the king should consider a case in the midst 
of his eight ministers. ) “ Thus always surrounded by coun- 
cillors and advisers ” says Bhishma to Yudhishthira “ you 
should decide cases.- Take no secret money for the decision 
of a case in some one’s favour ; otherwise sin will overtake 
yon. The people will flee from yon as birds fly from an 
eagle and the kingdom will go to ruin. The king ought al- 
ways to give redress to the weak man who is oppressed by a 
stronger man and who comes crying for justice. If the de- 
fendant denies then decide on the strength of witnesses. 
Where there are no witnesses or no defendants then you 
shall have to decide with great care. -AAvard punishment 
commonsurate with the crime. Inflict fines on rich men, 
imprisonment on the poor and stripes on the ill-beL.'aved.TIo 
who murders a king should be killed in a terrible fashionr 
so also an incendiary, a thief and a defiler of caste. In short 
there is no sin in inflicting punishment which is jast and 
suited. But a king who awards punishment according 
to his pleasure becomes ill-famed in this world and 
goes to hell after death. Remember also that one should 
not suffer for the fault of another.” ■ Here are given the 
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main fcatiiros of the judicial administration in epic days in 
a nutshell. The hiiip assisted by his ministers and by jurors 
dr.awn from the people in the four cases presided in the 
court of justice himself. The number of Vaishyas is the 
greatest bcc.iuso usually cases of a civil nature came for 
disposal and their majority ensured the case being decided 
according to the custoiua of the trade. The number of 
cases as a whole must however have been very limited as 
the people must have boon ordinarily afraid to face the 
king. This is a thing which should be borne in raiud by 
those who are accustoincd to see modern India swamped as 
it is by litigation. Chsos were ordi i .. . out of court 

by mutual conseivt or the intorvension of arbitrators, and 
only where reconciliation was impossible did the parlies go 
together to the presence of the king; .and their witnesses 
nsnally accompanied thc-m. The plaintiff and the defendant, 
the and the ns they were called, stated 

their cases and witnesses were solemnly sworn if necessary. 
The local knowledge of the jirrors ns wo may call 
them enabled the king to arrive at a satisfactory decision, 
and the king pronounced his judgment accordingly. He is 
cautioned against the not unnatural temptation to take 
secret bribes previously for deciding a case in favour of a 
particular party. Such cases of bribing the king himself 
may often have arisen and hence the caution. It is stated in 
the commentary on another shloka that the party which 
was proved to be false had to pay a fine to the king equiva- 
lent to double the amount claimed, if the plaintiff, and to 
that amount only, if the defendant. This is an additional 
reason why few cases must have come before the conrts- 
This amount of fine was in a manner a deterrent snb?h*"*j^ 
for court fees. Where there were no witnesses, and 
cases must have been many, for in such cases only w.'ula 
the parties ordinarily have recourse to the law. -vr.rt 
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had to use its own method of finding out the troth and 
ordeals were sometimed resorted to. t' In criminal cases the 
investigation was of a really simple character. There was 
however in the old Indian jurisprudence no snch distinction 
as civil and criminal canes. The plaintiff and the defendant 
were usually before the Court together; perhaps 
in criminal cases they were so brought by the officers of 
the state. 'The nature of the punishment inflicted was 
nearly the same as now viz. fine, imprisonment, Prahara 
(which included both stripes aud mutilation) and death. 
The rich were to be punished by being made to pay heavy 
fines. That is perhaps an injunction which might seem 
strange. Bnt we must remember that all heinous offenders 
whether rich or poor were to be pnniahed with death or 
mutilation. In ordinary cases therefore the rich were fined 
and the punishment of fine was as efficacious as imprison- 
ment. It is a rale which survived till lately in some native 
states of India, where a prisoner was allowed in many cases 
to pay money in lieu of imprisonment. The greatest diver- 
gence from modern practice is to be found in the severity 
with which theft »va8 punished. "Thieves were to be killed 
as we hsv^eeen above or to have their right hands cut off.; 
■ ' We find this punishment from a very interesting legend 
related in the Mahabharata, A Brahmin Rishi while going 
to bathe was tempted to steal an ear of com from a full 
grown field by which he was passing. He took the ear but 
immediately repented and going to the king and confessing 
his crime before him asked him to lop off hie hand. L“The 
king” said he, “who punishes the gailty goes to heaven bat 
he who does not punish the guilty goes to hell.” The king 
was compelled to inflict that punishment on the Eiebi and 
by God's favour a golden hand sprang in place of the hand 
that was lopped off.. The pnnishment of criminals was 
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th.ufl the sacred duty of the king but he was not to imprison 
or fine or kill anybody for mere pleasure’s sake; a caution 
which despots often disregarded. The great principle that 
nobody should be imprisoned without a trial or no property 
should be seized without justification was also respected in 
ancient times and the ancient kings probably ruled justly 
but it cannot be said that they always did so. i The only 
thing that prevented the king in ancient times from ruling 
his subjects harshly was the dread of being deposed or 
killed and the dread of punishment in the next world./ 

The system of administering justice as dipicted above 
was suited to tho nature of the people and had grown out of 
their history and as a general rule the people were happy. 
Crime was less prevalent than now and perjury was almost 
non-existent. Witnesses as a matter of fact were sworn in 
a manner which prevented them from deposing falsely and 
sworn as they were before the king himself they had an 
awe of the surroundings which did not fail to impress them. 

; There was no such distinction as examination-in-ohief or 
cross-examination. Most probably there were no pleaders 
on either side. The king was assisted in every case by 
jurors drawn from all the four castes who perhaps served 
the purpose of pleaders and the ends of justice seldom 
failed. There were no courts of appeal or subordinate 
courts for the districts and the towns. (There was only one 
court and that of the king himself. The people therefore 
as a rule preferred to settle their disputes among themselves 
and the great veracity of the people was also another reason 
why there were very few disputes.'; This state of things 
continued almost throughout the epic period. The Greeks 
were so far impressed by this state that they thought there 
were no courts in India at all and no civil disputes. (“If s 
man advanced money to another and did not get it back hs 
blamed himself for trusting the other.”\ 
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lu coneoQuencG of the growing extent fo£ kingdoms which 
since Chandragnpta’s days became nnwieldy, the king 
could not have remained long the sole jndge of the state. 
We consequently find that the king is being gradually 
substituted by an Amatya or justice; we gradually find the 
jury system fall into abeyance; we gradually find witnesses 
learning the vice of perjury. The Sraritis hereafter 
gradually elaborated the system of jurisprudence so much 
as to make it complex as well as more perfect. The Judge or 
Pradvivak who was generally a Brahmin dispensed justice 
according to the Sraritis in place of the king, but his name 
is not to be found in tho Mahabfaarata. The Mricchakatika 
shows the mauoer of conrt procedure that was prevalent in 
later days. The presiding officer is being threatened by the 
prosecutor who is an important personage in the state; 
there is one Shresbthi only who attends tho Conrt perhaps 
as juror and there is a writer who takes down the statements 
of the complainant and witnesses. Probably in epic days 
all statements were oral. The accused is summoned by the 
Court, while in epic days as we have stated before plaintiff 
and defendant came together.. The Manuemiriti again 
speaks of professional witnesses wiio gave false evidence. 
This was all a later development; but even then India still 
split up into comparatively small states long continued to 
be simple and archaic in its judicial administration. 

It would perhaps be not uninteresting to quote here a 
riddle shloka containing description of Danda or the kingly 
power of punishment. The commentator explains it in 
his own way and his explanation is based on later Smritis; 
bnt it is certain that some such procedure was in vogue 
even in the days of Sauti t, about the end of the epic 
period. \The Danda is described as “ dark in complextion, 
with four jaws, font arms, eight feet, many eyes, tapering 
ears, erect hair on the body, entangled matted hair on the 
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head, two tonguos, red Caco and wearinp a lion, skin.”*' The 
four jaws are explained as the four modes of punishment 
impriEonment, line, loppintt of the hands and death; the 
four arms as the four ways of taking money viz.y fine, 
penally from the plainlifi' when proved false being twice the 
amount claimed, penalty from the defendant when proved 
false being equal to the amount claimed and confiscation of 
property. The eight foot are identified with the eight stops 
in the ))roceduro, viz.. 1 the plaint, 2 the plaintiff’s state- 
ment, ?. defendant’s denial, -1 demur, or plea for res 

( where the defendant admits tho claim, there is 
no room for Danda ) 6 tho furnishing of security by the 
parties for payment of penalty, 7 the ovidenco and 8 the 
decision. Tho many eyes are those of tho king, tho minis- 
ters and the jurors ; the tapering ears indicate ceaseless 
attention and the erect hair on tho body tho mood of sur- 
prise. The entangled braid on the head shows the entangled 
nature of the consideration, the two tongues are the 
Plaintiff and tho Defendant while the red face and the lion’s 
skin indicate the religious nature of the proceedings. 
■Whether Sauti meant all this wo can not vouchsafo but the 
shloka and the commentary arc iiistructive and show us a 
picture of the nature of judicial proceedings at the end of 
the epic period. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Tra.de A.ND Industries. 

We may conveniently notice the industrial condition of 
ancient India in connection with the civil administration 
of the state. It is surprising to find that the state took 
special interest in the matter and made it the concern of a 
• special department. That pregnant question by Narada to 
Tudhishthira “is your Varta looked into by good men”* 
contains in a nutshell the duty of Government as it was 
then conceived to be in this connection. Varta is a word 
which has ■ been lost to us in its sense of the science of 
livelihood. It included the principal industries of ancient 
India viz., agriculture, the breeding of cattle and sheep and 
manufacture. The commentator adds to this list Kusida or 
the lending of money at interest. Unfortunately we have 
lost all works on Varta and it is therefore impossible to say 
precisely what subjects were actually included in that 
branch and what was the nature and the extent of the 
assistance which Government officers .nctually rendered. 
The above question however is sufficient to show to us that 
Varta did form a part of the matters which engaged the 
care of Government and Narada asked Yudhishthira to see 
that that department was under the care of good men for, 
adds Narada, ‘‘in the proper development of Varta lay the 
happiness of the people.” Wo shall tiy in this chapter to 
see what progress had been made in these matters in epic 
days and what help Government rendered, from such 
-incidental references to the subject as are to bo found here 
and there in the epics, 
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Agriculture -was certainly the occnpation of the bulk of 
the population and agriculture had developed and advanced 
in India to the poEition at "which perhaps it stands to-day. 
Almost all the kinds of grain then known are to-day the 
principal products of India with a few exception.* The 
methods of agriculture were again almost exactly the same 
as now. ^ Irrigation was, we have already seen, specially 
taken care of by Government and the produce of irrigated 
lands was then as now more valuable. The sugarcane, in- 
digo or Nili and other various vegetable dye crops which 
have now become obsolete were cultivated then with suc- 
cess and probably special attention was paid by experts to 
this subject.t ' Horticulture was also successfully practised. 
Mango plantation especially was in favour with the rich and 
mango-trees were made to bear fruit within five years.f 
Though no works on these subjects remain, these statements 
are justified by such stray references to them as we 
meet with. 

Next to agriculture and incidental to it was the occupa- 
tion of cattle-breeding. The science of breeding and tending 
the bovine cattle was especially studied with great care and 
we have an interesting description of the art from the mouth 
of Sahadeva when disguised as Tantipala he seeks employ- 
ment under Virata as a cowherd. “Under me cows mul- 
tiply ” says he “ in number in a short time; nor does any 
disease appear among them. I know the marks of oxen 

* Even the UpanisLads enumerate the principal grains of India 
as follows rice and barley, eesamnin and kidney beans, millet 

and panic seed, wheat and lentils, pulse and vetches Brihadaranya 

Adhyaya 6 Brahmana 3. 

* Opium does not belong to India being probably imported into 
it in later times. 
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which are fit to be priEed and by smelling whose nrine even 
a barren woman brings forth a child.”* Horses and ele- 
phants were also carefully studied in ancient times, Nakula 
disguised as Granthika took service under Virata as a breaker 
of horses and he sets forth his qualifications as follows. " I 
.know the character of horses and how to break them. I 
know how to correct their vices and to treat their diseases. 
A horse under me shall never shy. In my hands no mare 
is evil what need then to speak of horses ? ” t ^There were 
, works on all these subjects in Sanskrit, and the very thor- 
ough manner in which the subject was treated will be appa- 
, rent from the only work which survives vi2.., a work on the 
■nature and treatment of elephants.) Some : works however 
■other than those known are referred to in the question of 
Narada “,Do yon study the various Sutras including the 
-olephant-sutra, the horse-sutra, and the Ratha-sutra ?” There 
can be no question that the ox, the horse and the elephant 
were studied carefully in ancient times and there were 
professional men as well as treatises in these branches of 
knowledge. 

Coming next to trade which is the third part of Vatta we 
shall speak first of the industries and the manufactures 
which formed the objects of trade. Naturally enough cotton 
manufactures then as now occupied the first place in India. 
Cotton or Ehrpasa, it is sometimes said, is a word which 
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ocooTfl in the Manusniriti. Bat the word occarsin many places 
in the Mahabharata also the last form of which we have 
taken to be anterior to the present shape of onr Manusmriti 
Karpasa is very probably of Sanskrit origin as no word in 
the Dravidian langnages corresponds to its sound. Cotton is 
no doubt an indigenous product of India which the Indo- 
Aryans found on the land. But they gave it a name them- 
selves and did not borrow it, as is sometimes erroneously 
believed, from the Dravidians. Cotton is again known by 
-the word Tula also in Sanskrit and we find that word so 
early as in the Upuishads.® Morever cotton clothes are no- 
ticed by Herodotus and by Ktesias who records the strange 
statement that theindians wear garments made of wool which ' 
grows on trees. In fact the art of manufacturing cotton into 
cloth is very old in India. The spindle and the loom were 
used in India thousands of years ago and these have onlv been 
developed in modem times to enable the application of 
power to their working. The principle remains the "same 
and whoever were the Hargraves and the Cartriubts of th*^ 
ancient world they were undoubtedly the benefaato*a of 
mankiud. The weaver was a well-recognised member of 
the Indian society from historic days and the vita and' the 
iantii have furnished Blustrations to philosopherH from 
unknown times. In the epic perio-i the art had so vasrlv 
developed that the finest cloth was manutactured in Indh> 
as is proved fay the test^ony of Greek and other f-or=in^ 
writers and was exported from here to Persia, Tnrkt^v 

Europe. In the list of presents crcrught to Tudhfshthira ■m' 
the occasion of his imperial sacrince we find th^r 
kaccha men are mentioned as nringirg slave girls c'^d 
cotton clothesm Probably Broach was femons th^- -v-tC 
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colton fls it is now. Equally famous was the Pandya and 
Chola country, as it is now, for the production of fine cotton 
cloth, * Eich and princely persons both male and famale 
are again usually described in the epics as wearing fine 
cotton cloth. 'Like cotton both silk and wool were woven 
into cloth and fine silken and woollen cloth " unmixed with 
cotton ” is mentioned as having been brought as a present 
by northern kings, t The word “ unmixed with cotton ” is 
remarkable and clearly shows that cloth made of silk or 
wool mixed with cotton was not unknown. The silk is said 
to bo bornrof China ; in fact Ohina.appoars to be the mother 
of silk as India is of cotton. Woollen manufactures also 
were as far advanced as they are found at this day. Kashmir 
and the country in its victinity especially was then as now 
famous for its shawls simple as well as embroidered. The 
king of Kamboja is said to have presented to Yudhishthira 
superior cloths made from the hair of sheep, of Bila ( animals 
living in holes as the commentator explains ) . and of cats, 
ornamented with gold ( lace ). X The art of interlacing was 
well known in the epic days and gold-latticed silken, cotton 
and woollen cloth used to be exported from India by the 
land and sea routes in very ancient times. Woollen cloth of 
a fine texture, softness and colour was often used by women 
or clothing, the word Kambala being used in this connec- 
tion in a manner that strikes us somewhat strangely. 
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in dyeing and tlioir love of -vveai’ing dyed clothes.; Un- 
fortnnately the arts of dyeing and painting have now 
declined in India and the treatises on thc-so arts which nmsfc 
have existed in, ancient days are now lost to ns. 

It will' not be out of place to see what progress, was 
acliieved in other .arts and at wlmt lime. Tlie Indian 
Aryans Were certainly acquainted with almost all the 
metals and their chief properties from very ancient times. 
There is an interesting sentence in the Chhandogya IJpa- 
nish'ad Frapathaka 4 Khanda 17, which discloses the state 
of knowledg-* of ininerals in those days. ‘ As gold is joined 
by salt, silver by gold, zink by silver, lead by zink, iron by 
lead, wood by iron, and leather by wood ’* - brings home to 
us the fact' that minerals were not only extracted and worked 
by goldsmiths and blacksmiths but these artisans were far 
advanced in their respective arts. The eastern and nprthern 
potentates presented King Tudhishtihira, it is stated, with 
fine swords, chairs .and beds decorated with gold, jewels 
and ivory, armours of various kinds, arms ornamented in 
gold, cliariol;' drnw' by well-trained horses covered with 
tiger-skins and uvi'uws of different kinds and half-arrows. 
Swords, lances, ari-ows, armours, arm-plates, discs and 
various other vyeapons of offence and defenc.e were, used 
in, epic days and they w’ere forgpd by blacksmiths in 
this country. Steel which is called by the name of 
Khrshnayasa or the black iron is referred to even , in- the 
Upanishads. Gold was extracted from quartz stone perhaps 
in some crude manner, as we are told of the fact in a 

® The same or a someivhab similiar idea is contained in the 
following shloka in the Mahabharata. 
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simile.': It. is , interesting to record that gold .(Jlng 
out by ants and therefore called Pipilika, . a fact that 
,has been recorded .by .almost all Greek historians, 
is also said to have, .been , brought by people beyond „^ljhe 
Himalayas to Yudhishthira at the time of his .imperial . sacri- 
fice'. The explanation sometimes given that the Greeks had 
. misunderstood the information given to them does uot 
f^ppear to, be correct for, the .lines, quoted- , below, • from tthe 
Mahabhamtat, show that ants actually brought, out the gold 
fro.m jander, ground., Whether these ants were as ibig as' dogs 
and cats and attacked the men who \^ent to, bring,: the-"gold 
as stated. by Greek historians is not hqwever , clear. ..It- has 
now been found that on the_ ^slopes of ^be Himalayas ,ito. 
wards Tibet gold . w^s^ actually so far the. ^ surf acejSS 

•could be found m-thOj ,diggmg6 - thrp.’fyn put; by ants., And 
mpn had very little jdifiicuity, in sepa^ting ,the gold , ddst 
&,omihe.fland.„ The Persians are said .to have (received -itfi- 
bute.from their Indian province in bags of . gold, dust. .,.1 
. Speaking, of -the precious metals we jpayJ state ithat iljidia 
, was the chief counti'y in ancient times which, produced 
gold, the precious stones and pearls, gold was , found- in the 
Himalayas, in the riveis of Northern India and in the hilly 
regions of the south. We have mention of this in those 'in- 
teresting^ chapters, ( 50 & 51 ) of the Sabhaparya which detail 
the presents brought to Yudhishthira on the occassion of his 
imperial sacrifice. The mountainous regions of - the south 
also produced diamonds and o,ther precious stones. The 
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Chola and Pandya kings brought diamonds and gold* 
besides fine cloth mentioned already. So also the Himalayan 
region produced both gold and precious stones. The king of 
the Pragjyotishas and other hilly kings brought orn->ment3 
made of jewels and also of gold and even silver, t Pearls 
were bronght by the people of CeylonJ which, as now, pro- 
duced f earls and corals and a kind of fine grass which was 
woven into mats. Gold and precious stones and pearls 
made India coveted land of the ancients who thought that 
India rea’.ed great profits from these valuable products espe- 
cially pearls for which Greek writers observe, foolish foreig- 
ners paid fancj' prices. 

We may now proceed to consider the art of building. In 
this branch probably the Indians hacf hot made much pro- 
: gross during the epic days. Architecture and sculpture were 
■ probably not much known in India until the times of the 
Greeks. Prior to their coming the Indians usually built mud 
buildings and stone-buildings of a primitive character only. 
In the Mahabharata w'e have a description of- the construc- 
tion of the combustible house ijuilt for encompassing the 
destruction of the Pandavas by Duryodlian and therein mud 
walls are said to have been built. Duryodhana in giving 
dii’ection says that they -were so to be built that nobody 
could detect that they contained lac and other coml)n6tiblo 
articles. This shows that ordinarily mud buildings were 
used even by princes. • The great assembly hall built for 
the Pandavas by iMaya was indeed a great acliiovement in 
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arcliitecttire b\it the fnct that Maya was its architect lends 
colour to the suspicion that the art of building fire buildings 
wa' best known to foreigners and notably the Greeks. 

Having spoken so far of the manufnctur s and arts of 
epic India we proceed to speak of its trade. In ancient India 
probably the same chss of persons was engaged both in the 
production of wealth and its exchange. It was a class which 
generally went by the name of Vaishyas whose business as 
even the Gita says was agriculture, oattle breeding and trade- 
Gradually howe er this class subdivided and the manual 
labour was more and more done by the agriculturists and 
artisans and the higher classes of Vaishyas devoted them- 
selves to trade only. The occupation of purchasing and 
selling or of transmitting goods from one place to another 
became gradually the occupation of the richer Vaishyas. 
■For the latter purpose they employed the Oomis as they 
are called in the Mahabhai-ata ( the Charans or Banjaras of 
modern times) who Vept hundreds and thousands of bullocks 
for transporting grain and other commodities. That was the 
mode of transmission of goods in good old epic days and 
that remained the usual mode in India through thousands 
of years until railway came and almost exterminated these 
packs of bullocks. / The king is directed in the Mahabharata 
to treat those Goinis kindly and to tax them lightly. These 
Gomis were under the protection of no particular king being 
always itinerant. Bred to jungle life the Gomis must have 
been a very healthy, strong and independent set of men. 
They were therefore often a source of trouble. In one 
place the Mahabharata refers to this their character and tells 
the king to remember that there is always danger in these 
Ootnisi. As a matter of fact, people who travelled by jungly 
routes were often attacked by these Gomis or Banjaras even 
as they are now. The dangers of transmitting goods from 
place to place were well recognised and are , fref'''^tly 
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poken, oi; in .the Maliabharata. It was lienee the dntj'’ of all 
good governments, es we have already seen, to keeii 'lh‘& 
roads safe and seciu'e. 

The custom of 26n.diug_ money .,,at_4nterest- -is a very 
ancient one and was probably necessitated by the demands 
of trade. Those who were bold enough to undertake the 
perils of transporting goods from one place to another were 
not always men provided ’aith money. Hence they borro- 
wed, money from money-lenders at interest and paid it 
from the- large profits they realised in their trade. The 
ME^nusnu-iti contains a rule that interest at more tlian the 
ordinary rate should be gi“anted by the court where goods , 
were taken over the sea, ^ It follows that there was trade, 
with countries beyond the sea and in tliis, trade, , the, profits 
were,commensui'ato with the dangers of sldp.wreck or plun- 
der and while the money-lender contemplated the possibility 
of 'Iqsing his. , moD6y , altogether, he „was entitled to more, 
than the ordinary rate of interest which, as we have seen, 
was in court one per cent, per month.\ 

Snch in brief was the industrial condition- of ,. epic. India. 
Megr,e .as ibe details are, one cannot but be. struck by,, the 
fact that the condition was far advanced in man.v respects 
and that the state rendered substantial help to artisans and 
traders; There was a large external trade also by land and 
searoates and this, facilitated inter-communication between 
the different countries of Asia, a circumstance which as wa 
wellknow, helped the spread of Euddhsim in that continent, 
in the succeeding period. 
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was con juorofi lio wns inaile to pay a tril)ttte; if “lain ho 
wa^ replaced by liis own son or other relative. Thn? the 
perniaiioncc of each state was miarantoe<l thouch with 
varjMny fortune. TJiig feeling was probably due to that 
feeling of brotherhood which animated the Aryan peoples, 
and identity of langnago and religion tended to strengthen 
that feeling. We see the exifitonee of a fiinil.ar feeling 
opoiating even in Greece. Although the several states 
fought with one another tho'j did not try to annihilate them. 
The several Christian states of madem Europe are visibly 
actuated by the same sentiment. Portugal and Belgium, 
small though they are, are still guaranteed continued exis- 
tence by that feeling of brotherhood which animates the 
Chriatiau nations of Europe thougn their attitude towards 
Tnrkey may be due to quite different causes. 

Wo can thus picture to ourselves political India at the* 
beginning of and throughout the epic per.od from what we 
see Christian Europe at this date. The rivalries of the 
several states and their brotherly feeling are peculiarly 
conspicious in both. The similarity does not end here; that 
rivalry and that brotherly feeling had developed their 
military organisations to a remarkable degree aud had at 
the same time made their laws of fighting honourable and 
humane. ' This statement might perhaps seem strange but 
whoever has carefully gone through the Mahabh^rata can- 
not but be convinced of the fact that at that remote date in 
India, the army liad reached a very high degree of develop- 
ment and efficiency; and that the Indian Arj'ans had come 
/ to lay down rules of fighting which can stand comparison 
with modern international law. The Mahabharata fight 
was the beginning of the decline of this high moralitv of 
the sword and by the end of the epic period it had deplora- 
bly deteriorated. ’ 
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Encli stflte had a large standing army of its owTi Which. 
•Tvas maintained by the king from liis revenues. There 
wore of course volunteers besides; but tlie manner of 
•fighting had so far become technical that volunteers were 
practically not of much use. The army was divided into 
■four components, the foot, the horse, the elephant and the 
■ chariot. Thus there were in ancient times four arms 
instead of the modern three, the elephant being an arm 
peculiar to India. The Indian armies in ancient times were 
■dreaded abroad chiefly because of their elephant arm. It 
was only the peculiar genius of Alexander which overcame 
that dread. But even then for a long time afterwards, it 
still retained its 'importance for we note that Seleucous 
obtained 500 elephants from Chandragupta by the present of 
a daughter. Elephants again were used by the later Persian 
emperors in their wars with the Romans and the last notable 
• success achieved by the aid of elephant was the memorable 
victory which Tamerlane obtained over his proud and 
powerful rival the Turkish Sultan Bazajat. Elephants 
have lost all importance in modern times owing to the use 
of the cannon. 

y The army was regularly paid, each soldier receiving 
.some corn and some cash as pay. Narada insists on Tudhi- " 
shthira’s paying the soldiers their corn and cash regularly; 
for he says “ the evil consequences which result from the 
-pay of the ai'my being in arrears are very grave indeed. 
There weie units of each force for which there were separate 
■officers; for instance there was an officer for evei’y ten and 
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one for every linnclred and a superior officer for every one- 
thousand.'^ Tiieso last officers •« ere tery highly paid and 
they were specially honoured by Hie Icing.t There was 
besides a commander-in-chief ' for the whole army among 
whose qualifications it is cxpi-essly stated tliat he sliould be 
able to bear exposure to heat, cold and rain and ‘should be 
conversant with the formation of armies and the engines of 
destruction, t Besides the four arms there were the necessary 
complementary departments viz. transport, ravy, spies and 
Deshikas, meaning perhaps scouts, ns mentioned in the 
shldka' quoted below, § The importance of these branches 
was well understood even in those times' as we shall see 
fm'thef on. The navy probably consisted of boats in the 
Indian countries and could only consist of ships in states 
on the sea' coaSt,' 

TJic foot, usually, carried a sword and a buckle, various 
other, weapons are mentionetl as carried by f>.ot soldiei-s 
such as Prasa and Parshu, Bhindipala and Tomara. Rishti 
and. Shula which cannot be well identified at this distance 
of time. The Kliadga of com-se was a small sword. Gada, 
or mace was a weapon which was not used by the foot 
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genei'ally; it ^vas usually \iscd in duel and in elephant' 
iaghtina by pavticularlv powerful men. ' The horeemen 
carried sword and lance. ' The force of 10,000 horse with 
which Shahuni attacked the Panda va rear in the last day’s 
fighting is said to have fought with big Prasas,** probably 
lances. The charge of cavalry and the unseating of warriors,, 
the mingling of horsemen and their trying to throw one 
another down by sheer force are also described in this caval- 
ry fight. 

Armoiirs or Kavachas were worn by all, men who- 
took part in fighting, the armour or .Kavacha being 
I'inrticularly well forged in the case of Kathisorcar warriors. 
Particular people were well known for particular kinds of 
fight. The people of the Punjab and Sindh were iamous . for 
fighting with sharp Prasas: the Ushinaras could fight well 
with any wea lions; the Pasterns were famous for fighting 
with elephants, the people about Mathura with naked arms 
while the Deccan people were known for their sword fight.t 

■ The elephant was a special arm of (he Indian army.’; It 
could create great terror in minds of men by its great 
size and strength as also by its being trained to obey the 
diiver's Tders and attack the enemy. The elepliaut had 
an armour to protect its head and trunk which was its most 
powerful limb as well os its most vulnerable part. But if 
elephants could be trained to attack and fight, men could be 
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trained to confront and even to fight -with them Avith no 
other -weapone bnt their naked arms. Such a fight is des- 
■cribed in Dronaparva Chap. 26 where Bhima gets under 
the bellj^ of the elepliant of Bliagadatta and makes it wh’rl 
round and round by the skilful application of his hands. 
Feats like these are not impossible and may be sometimes 
witnessed in Native States even at the present day. /The 
■elephant usually had his driver and his rider or warrior who 
provided himself usually with darts which he hurled 
with force against the enemy fro n a great distance. The 
elephant army was not always however invulnerable. If the 
first brunt of an attack by the force could be sustained and 
naan and horse trained to wage a running fight with it an 
•elephant force could be annihilated. Alexander first directed 
his light infantry to ply their darts with which they easily 
Idlled the drivers and even the riders as they offered a 
conspicuous target. With long axes infantry men also 
hacked the legs of the elephants and wi h specially made 
curved swords called choppers their trunks were also often 
cut off. The elephants when once taken by terror turned 
round on their side and trampled their own men under 
itheir feet. ; Similar scenes are constantly described in the 
ifahabharata and an elephant force, though very terrible 
■and destructive in the beginning, if met with cour ge and 
fact became often disastrous to its own side in the end. > 

The greatest warrior of epic days Avas however the cra- 
warrior. It is impossible for modern people ro have an 
accurate idea of the manner of fighting of these warriors 
and their power of dealing death. In ancient dayfi the bow 
-and the arrow were the chief weapons of destruction as it 
enabled the fighter to destroy his enemy from a distance* 

A javelin or a Shakti as it was called CAuld go far enough 
■if propelled by a a poAverful Irand and the Chakra or disc 
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•W’as au equally powerful weapon. But the advantage of the- 
bow and the arrow lay in the fact that the fighter could 
throw it at a greater distance than either of these -weapons, 
could go and could take with him more arrows tlian 
he could take javelins or discs. Consequently the Indians, 
practised archery beyond every other mode of fighting, 
and developed it far beyond other Inations. The Indian, 
bow as even the Greeks testify was as long as a man’s height, 
and the Indians used an arrow which was three cubits in 
length -with a heavy point. It required a powerful man to- 
practise with such a bo-v\-. Although the practice at the bovr 
had declined by the end of the epic period, even at that time- 
the Greeks were struck -with wonder at the force w-ith which 
an Indian arrow was thrown and Greek writers testifj to tho' 
iact that such au arrow could pierce iron plates of great thick- 
ntjs. In fact Indian archery commanded the admiration of‘ 

. the'world down to the days of Prithviraj %vho was the last 
representative of the powerful archers of ancient India. 


To use a lonu buw and to propel heavy arrows required 
peatphvsical strength, hut to secure tmeniug aim required 
coiHant'practice. As to use the gun and the bullet vdiicn 
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arm of Arjnna was said to have had a tumour grown upon 
it which he concealed by wearing armlets when he disguised 
'lumself as a eunuch. ' ^ 

Tlie elBciency of the archer was heightened by Ihe use of 
tile chario'. The archer on foot could carry only a man’s 
load of arrows and could not easily change his place of 
vantage. The car was added to give him swift motion from 
place to place as well as to enable him to carrj' larger 

- Ammunition' of fighting. The motion of the car however 
required greater aiin and the horses and the driver were 
expend to attack; The car warrior had (herefore ^eafdr cars 
■ commensurate wdth his greater powers. The car contirigeht 
. to our ,tdew fulfilled the same purpose in ancient Indian 
warfare as artillery does now. A skilf nil handling of the cars 
would enable the enemy’s force to be hafassecl from a dis- 

• tahoe and from di&reni points of vantage, iiike artillery 
.'they were however required to be supplied with' ammuni- 
tion, in the Kafna Parva Ashvatthaina directs even cart- 
. loids of atrowB to follow him during the fight. Again Ash- 
' vatfhaina is said v Mave discharged within three hours mis- 
. riiles cari'ied in eiglit cai's each drawn by eight bullocks* 
This' clearly shows that ammunition was regularly required 
by and' hhd to be supplied to the car-warriors as to modern 
•artillery. 'The need of transport in ancient times was 
therefore as great as it is now. 

The reader might perhaps be here curious to know ’what 
Astras were which were used by car warriors and which made 
■^em all the more formidable. Astras as' the many vivid 
'descriptions in the Mahabharata show were superhuman 
missUes which by producing fire, rain; or wind or in any 
other manner wrought terrible destruction' oh the enemy. 
They were however nothing but arrows shot by the car- 
warriors. No other earthly, missile than an arrow is shown 

- as having been used as an Astra. The skill of the archer 
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-v^-ns tlierefore iherc and wliat lie did was to recite osom,- 
Mantras which are said to liave been contained in llie Dlia- 
nnrvoda and to invest tlie arrow lie was using with parti- 
-cnlar snpernatnral power. The use of the Astra liad four 
parts in its process riz., Mantra, Upachara, Prayoga and 
Sanliara. Tlie last part sliows that tlie men who used an 
Astra could recall its action. Besides practise at the bow 
a Ksliatriya \vas expected to leain the Dhahurveda which 
contained the knowledge of these Astras and to learn the 
methods of using them. Narada in one of his question'st 
asks Vndhishiliira if the Dhannrveda Sutra was studied in 
his house. The Astra whether real or imagineryliad, howevtir, 
accordint: to the rules of Dharmayuddha or righte'ohs light- 
ing. only V he used against those who’ knew the use of 
Astra. It is only on one occasion when Drbtla’ i^ e.ya^- 
•eratc-d by the taunts of Duryadhana that he uses Astra's^ 
acojrding his own statement, against those 'u'ho wel-o 
ignorant of them-t Those divine weapons were' thus not 
used ordinarily and we may therefore conveniently take it 
that for all practical purposes they did' not c.vist. 

The desedption of battle.? as given graphically in the 
ilah.al'hara'.a becvmcs obscure avhen these Astras are mcn- 
tiem'id os being u-sed and readers often imagine these 
^tsenptions of battles as incapable of historical' study. 
isimptrdr '.e f;r «.= acenstorned as wo are to descriptleu^^^ 
tattles fovght with the gim and the cannon, to ^ 
f gating avhen cars wore used. But ti^ 
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factor in the armies of all ancient peoples, of the Assj’-rians, 
the Egyj)tian6 and even the Greeks of Homeric d.ays. The 
car-warrior remained in India an important arm of the 
fighting machine down to the days of the Greeks. In the 
great Ijattlo fought on the banks of tlie Hydaspes, the cira- 
formed a principal contingent of the army of Porus and 
their manner of fighting and their eveutnal discomfiture 
are graphically described bj* Curtins Rufus. 

It would not bo uninteresting if we quote that description 
as it will enable the reader to conceive how car-warriors 
fought in later days. “ Soon after when the sky had become 
clearer »ud showed the ranks to be those of the enemy he 
( Porus ) sent 100 chariots and 4000 horse to obstruct their 
advance. The main strength of this detachment lay in the 
chariots each of which was drawn bj' four horses and carried 
six men, of whom two were shield bearers, two archers- 
! posted on each side of the chariot and other two charFoteers 
as well as men at arms; for when the fighting was at close 
.quarters, they dropped their reins and hurled dart; after- 
dart against the enemy." ” 

“ But on this particular day these chariots proved to be 
- scarcely of any service, for the stoim of rain which as al- 
ready said, was of extraordinaiy -violence had made the 
ground slippery and unfit for horses to ride over, while the 

° This description of a chariot’s accoutrement differs somewhat 
from the description -which can be gathered from the hlahabbarata. 
There -was only one archer in the chariot and only one charioteer 
•who did not fight. There are sometimes mentioned t-wo other 
■warriors who accompany a chariot and who are called Chakrarakshas 
Their duty probably was to protect the flanks and it is mentioned 
that they followed riding in different chariots. “When Arjnna goes 
to kill Jayadratha he has for his Chakr-araksbas the sons of Panchali 
who were prevented however from following him by tie enemy. 
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cbnviols kept sticking in tlic muddy sloughs formed by the 
rain and proved almost immovable from their great weight. 
Alexander, on the other hand, charged with the utmost 
vigour, because his troeps were lightlj'' armed and uaen;- 
cumbered. The scythiaus and Dahae first of all attacked 
the Indians and then the king launched Perdiccas with his 
horse upon their right wing. The fighting had now be- 
come hot every where when the drivers of the chariots rode 
at full speed into the midst of the battle, thinking they 
would' thus most effectively succour their friends. It would 
be hard to say which side suffered most from this charge; 
for the Macedonian foot soldiers who were exposed to the 
first shock of the onset were trampled down, while the 
charioteers were hurled do'wn from their seats when the 
chariots in rushing into action jolted over broken and slip- 
pery ground. Some again of the horses took fright and 
precipitated the carriages not only into sloughs and pools 
of water, but even into the river itself. A few which were 
driven off the field by the darts of the enemy made their 
way to Porus who was making most energetic preparations 
for the onset. ”* 

From the above description it will clearly appear that 
the cars had ceased to be carefully handled and the manner 
of fighting had deteriorated by the end of the epic period. 
Irrespective of remarks to be found in particular passages, 
the Shantiparva chapt. 100 contains specific injunctions ag 

* The manner of fighting here deaoribed is also different from that to 
bo found in the JInhabharnta. The chariots were probably not used for 
delivering a charge ■wherein they could not have had room for free mo- 
tion. The driver of the chariot •was also required to be an expert person 
BO that he could avoid jolting and precipitate running like the above. 
But this thing frequently happened in the Mahabharata fight also and 
Kama’s death was'due to such an accident, a wheel of his chariot ha-ving 
got into a ditch. 
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<o wh'it t-v/.-iFriiiy find ivhnt rroundf v.-^-r^ Fpcciallr to bo pro* 
forn'cl for t))o rovj'rtl nrixisf. *' A forco chiofij’ corapOFod of 
tb(' fo<>t ■'vnp nlwnvx* Jxiokod upon ni n etronK ono. C’svnJry 
find cbiriott? woro uF'-fiil in the drj* E" 3 Fon nnd on dry and 
pitli'.-s ar und1 " a dirocthn which Porus did not attend to 
or did hni inifiw nt nil wh‘-n he handh,-*.! hib' amiy; for v/o 
imibt rrinornher ilint nix' h.iftle of the Hydagpob wn? fonebt 
iu the miiiy feeibon and the* chariots -A’cre operating in an 
unevi'ii and ditchy ground. Elephants and men averx* nse- 
fill in a ground and at a time like this as also in attacking 
forts and inaccessible jilace.-. These directions in tin* Maha- 
Idianta ati'l the <lescriptions of battles where Astras an*! 
dnels are not introduce'! clearly sdiow that the anther or 
auth'ir? of the .Mahabharata wort- iioi iinac-piai.’Jte'I v.-jth 
actual fighting.' 

Speaking of duels ^^nich fak** place «.*very now and the-n 
in the Mahatiharata as tlio fighting goes on, we are r.ot dis- 
posed to loop apon them as wholly imaginary. It is not 
imiiossible that even in the hand-to-hand lighting and that 
is going on. the figiiters may sxmictimes ,ease fighting and 
look ('U a duel b.'-twoeti two important jiersonages especially 
at a time wlien th“ rub-s >>i r>harmayudha or righteous 
fighting required that more than one man shunld not 
attack one individual. Duels may go on even while fight- 
ing is taking place at other places. The ^lahabh.ar.aia con- 
tains innumerable descriprjons of these-’ duels. In fact the 
fighting except on the Last day alway.b resolved itself into 
duels, foot with foot, mace fighters u-ith mace fighters ele- 
phants with elephants and chariotmen with chariotmem 
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The leaders are all car-warriors and they fight duels called 
which are watched with intense interest by other fighters 
:Standing as onlookers. 

The chariot deserves to be more fully described. It was 
•always a four, wheeled con^ruction and four horses were, 
usually yoked to it. The warriors took great delight in de^ 
-corating their chariots .according to their likings and afflu- 
ence and the horses and their trappings were, usually superb.- 
TJiie chariots had a circular dome and over it a Dhvaja > of 
different devices which distinguished each warrior and h 
banner. , The chariots, the horses, their gold and emeralc 
trappings,, the Afferent Dhvajas are beautfully described ir 
Drona Parva Chapter 23. In fight the Dhvaja was ofter 
attempted. to be thrown down by an arrow in order to hum. 
ble the opponent. Curio asly enough chariot had a, drun 
of its own which gave out some warlike music. There were 
even Mridangas which were beaten automatically by some 
mechanical construction as the chariot moved.*.* This seeme 
strange and, we are inf ormed that the warriors usually foughi 
to the music of drums and Mridangas. But the impoilance 
of warlike music will be understood when we remembei 
that a piper who, though wounded himself, kept on piping 
in the last northwest frontier war kept up the spirit of the 
advancing party of the Highlanders as they scaled the moun- 
tain in face of a determined enemy. The chariots were 
always spacious; they are sometimes described as Hagara- 
kara, an epithet which can not well be understood. Thej 
were furnished with arrows and other weapons for use in 
case of need. The arrows stored were of different kind' 
some so small as to be only a span in length, to be usee 
when opponent was very near, some with crooked points 
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others with poisoned points. It speaks volumes in favour 
of the advanced state of civilization or at least morals of 
that time that poisoned arrows were prohibited by the rules 
of righteous fighting. We are reminded here of the rule 
of modern civilized warfare which interdicts the use of 
expanding bullets in wars between Europeans. What the 
bullet now is, the arrow was in ancient epic India. It had 
reached nearly the same development and the "obligations 
of humanity were recognized even then. 

It may seem incredulous but the Mahabharata speaks of 
several kinds of motion and force which could be imparted 
to an arrow. Skill in archary had so far advanced that the 
arrow could go straight, zigzag or in circle. It could be sent 
with such force that it could cut the throat and throw off 
-tile head of the opponent. This was in highest force called 
the last of the 10 motions which could be imparted to it.* 

Besides the driver or Sarathi every chariot or important 
chariot had two persons to protect the wheels of the chariots 
These were called the Chakrarakshas. What their duty 
was it is difficult to see; but perhaps they prevented a flank 
attack on the car-warrior while he was engaged in playing 
his bow in front. The chariot had its two sides open, the 
back alone being closed completely. ^It was usual for the 
charioteer to challenge his opponent bY name and to let him 
know his own name and family name and “ names and 
family names were heard, ” observes the poet in one- 
place, “ on the battle field, as in the Svayamvara hall. ”t ) 
The fighters especially the car-warriors may well be imagin- 
ed also to exchange sharp words before commencing attack 
* See oommentary on. ^ , 
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■or in the intervals of fighting, if we remember that in those 
^ays the parties opposed could not have been at a great 
distance from each other. Even if their conversations are 
imaginary war cries were certainly indulged in largely 
as they are now, in order to raise the spirit of the -warriors 
and to strike ten'or in the hearts of the opponents. The 
blowing of the conch was also a favourite mode of raising 
dhe spirits with car-warriors. The sound of the conch isi 
■undoubtedly very stirring and conches could only be blown 
by men with powerfel chests. 

We have so far tried to accord concrete historical shape to 
.the most important arm of epic days, viz., the chariot. We 
liave also tried to realise how the chariot, the elephant, the 
horseman and the footsoldier fought; it only remains to 
■consider the Vyulm. \ The Vyuha was the arrangement of 
•the forces which the commander adopted at the time of 
battle, It needs no imagination to conceive that this 
arrangement m-ost have been of various kinds. In fact the 
skill of the commander lies in the disposal of his forces. 
The Mahabharata speaks of different kinds of Yyuhas often 
named after birds, the word wings used as well in the Maha- 
bharata as in modern warfare, suggesting the idea. The 
most interesting of these Vyuhas mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata is the Chakra Vyuha which Drona had adopted 
when Abhimanyu was killed. It was a kind of a circular 
arrangement of forces open at one point only. It is not 
stated anywhere how the forces were actually disposed on 
that day. Probably the treatises of Brihaspati and Shukra 
contained chapters on the different formations of armies on 
the battle-field. In chapter 99 of the Shantiparva the fol- 
lowing arrangement viz., elephants outside, chariots: inside, ’ 
•cavalry inside, chariots and the infantry in the centra is 
said to be a very effective arrangement. It seem . 

: In t by and by the infantry sought protection frt * - 
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and chariots which perhaps were in that case more harmful^ 
than otherwise. Thcdisposaljof his army by Porns was some- 
what similar and Greek writers hare pointed out the defects 
of it. Whatever the disposal of thejanny at|thc beginningr of 
a fight it does not appear that there was any conscious 
attempt to change the formation thereafter ns circumstances 
required. The army inaction could not liavo been handled 
hy the commander-in-chief cffectnally nor do the descrip- 
tion of battles in the Mahabharatn show any such attempt. 

Wo liave no hints in the various descriptions; of these 
fightings in the Slahabharata whether the strategj' of war 
was undeistood in epic da3'B. , The IVLahabharata fight was- 
more a picked battle than a war. Bat we have not the 
slightest doubt that both in battles and in war righteous. 
jBghting was the glorj' of the Indian Kshatriyas. As Bhi- 
fehma said ; “ he did not like to strike a man who had laid 
down his arms, or who had fallen, or whose armour was 
unbuckled, or who was running away 'from fight, or who 
tendered submission or whose son had been killed or who 
was a man of humble position.”* So also it is laid downfhat. 
men asleep or thirst j' or tired or dispersed should not be kill- 
ed nor at the time of their unbuckling or starting or drinking 
or eating or when engaged in bringing gauss etc. i’ Even the 
Greeks were struck with admiration at the righteous fight- 
ing of the Indians who never disturbed the tiller of the 
soil or devastated the crops; “ While fighting is going on 
the agriculturists securely follow their own- operations. 
These rules and facts appear in strange contrast with other 
rules laid down for laying waste the country of the enemy 
or one’s own country to prevent attack. 
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lu chapter GO of the Shantiparva vre hare a graphic 
description of what a defeated king should do to defend 
himself. He should retire to his chief fortress and remove 
iiis cattle from the jungle and keep them on the highways. 
He should lay his own country waste and remove all the 
villagers to the important toaras. Rich men should he 
removed to fortiBed places which should have garrisons 
from the army. What can not be removed should be burned 
including grass. Bridges and passages of rivers should also 
be destroyed. All accumulated water should be let loose 
and such as can not he let loose should be vitiated by poison. 
All small jungle about the fort should be cut down and of 
large and tall trees the branches should be lopped off but 
no tree belonging to a temple should be touched. On the 
forts Pragandis and Akashajananis* should bo constructed 
while the moats should be filled up and provided with con- 
cealed spikes and crocodiles. There should be secret gates 
for egress from the tonm to be used in case of necessity. 
At the fort gates engines should be constructed and Shata- 
ghnist placed upon these and kept in hand. Fuel should be 
collected, new wells dug, and old wells cleared; huts cover- 
ed with grass should l)e smeared with mud. Food should 
be prepared at night. All fires should ho stopped except 
the sacrificial firs; for the protection of the city it should 
be notified through criers that he who litsfireby (bay would 

■* Wbnt theso wore it ii< ditficalt to My. Tlio cotriirn.':\t-a;or triio liwi 
niter the invention of gunpowder explain-' tlivm n- the IioTe* in :i-* 
fortifications through which bullets could 1.? di-chargei. The 
oxplnin Pragandis to mean place- from which p-.r-'>n- .a; a 
could 1)0 soon. 

t What .Shataghnis roally were c.'.n n.i: .-iiniiarlv ie gve-*’* 
wero not cannons as-urodly. T.'.ey rr.irht h-.w i-'-'n ^ 1 .v. 

stones. Soldiers are ^omc^iInt■' n-: r-v'.'Ut- 1 r 

hands. 
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be punished severely. 'All bewars, cartmon, eunuchs, mad- 
men and dancers should be turned out of the towns as they 

5 

are very dangerous. Spies should bo kept in the j>rincipal 
tliroughfares, in holy places and in places of general resort. 
Arsenals, armouries, elephant and horse stables should not 
be allowed to be visited bj* anybod 3 '. ^faterials should bo 
collected such as oil, fat, lionej*, butter, medicine, grass, 
Palasha, fuel and poisoned arrows. 

; The destruction of the country by fire or the poisoning 
of drinking water or the maddening of the elephants of tho 
enemj*, the liarassing of the enemy's country by jungly 
dacoits or even tho cutting down of crops and trees” are also 
herein recommended. Perhaps theseand other devices were 
adopted after the invasion of India by Alexander; for the 
Greek historians of Alexander bear testimony of the magna- 
nimous rules of fighting observed by the Indians. It seems 
therefore not nnnatural to conclude that the maxim“every- 
ihing is fair in war ” was taught by the Greeks to the 
Indians. Alexander’s campaign in the Punjab was un- 
doubtedly carried on in a manner far different from that 
of the Indians; and the Indians were not averse to take a 
lesson from that great master in the art and practices of war. / 
Bnt if the Indians can be said to have borrowed their 
evil practices in war from the Greeks, their 3Ja chiav ellian. 
principles in politics and their tendency to treacherj- they 
owed to themselves, : It is possible that in the beginning of 
the epic period the Indians were more honest and honoura- 
ble in their political conduct. The great heros ranged on 

11 II 
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the side of Dtiryodhana knew that their master was engaged 
in an iniqhitons war, but they still fought on- his side and 
laid down their lives for him because they felt it was "their 
duty to do so; for as Bhishma said they had -eaten his bread* 
The scene wherein Krishna attempts to seduce Kama has, 
as we have said in our work on the Mahabharata, been sub- 
sequently introduced by Sauti, to illustrate the then accept- 
ed principle of employing Bheda or defection but even then 
Kama remains firm and the honourable man refuses even 
the offer of being made emperor as the eldest brother of the 
■Pandavas. These examples of the heroes of the great war 
are refreshing but it is sickening to find how in the Raja- 
dharma principles laid down in the Shantiparva, Bheda is 
constantly preached as a great weapon to conquer the enemy* 
And it must have been often successfully employed as the 
despotic nature of government always gave rise to discontent 
• among the oflBcers of the state and these discontented 
officers were always ready to serve the enemy for purpose 
of revenge. Ambition also must have played its own part 
in these defections. But these feelings found a scope be “ 
•cause there were no contrary feelings to restrain them®' 
The idea that the state of government is one’s own was never 
fostered in India even if it be granted that it did exist at any 
time. The true principles and foundations of government 
were never grasped or elucidated by thinkers. Poliricsl 
science was the only one which was conspicuous by its sf-- ' 
Bence in the great arnea of thought in which the Indo-Aryxt 
intellect roamed and soared. The institution of cts? 
growing steadily in exclusiveness led the common 
to believe that government was the business of the 
yt^s alone and was no concern of theirs; that they 
■'veil obey one king as another, so long as peace 
Were secured. The smte gradually came to be‘T|c‘'i"’- ■“'hT 
ns the private property of the king and the , 
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their highest expression in the' days of Chandragapta and; 
liis Brahmin minister Chauakj’a. There is a treatise on Niti 
or politics which bears Chanakya’s name and which may 
possibly have been written by him. The Mndrarakshasa 
which takes Chandragnpta and Chanakya as its heroes clearly 
exhibits to what pitiable condition the state of, politics had 
been reduced at that time and how every thing ^d become 
fair in politics ns in war and kingdoms were for those who 
wore strong as well in guilt ns in arms., The Mriccha- 
katika also discloses a similarly low state of political 
morality. ‘ These dramas written about events happening 
at about the time when Plato and Aristotle were wTiting: 
their masterly treatises on politics and government show- 
how vastly the Indo-Aryan and the Greek civilizations start- 
ing from a common point had diverged in the matter of 
political development by the end of the epic period in India- 
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Gi:OGRAPHlCAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Although H is difficult to surmiso vrhat nroount of googra* 
■phical knowledge the Aryans poEscssed at the beginning of 
the epic period there cannot be any doubt t*hat they had a 
very.accurato knowledge not only of the whole of India but 
also of the countries adjoining it at the end of that period. 
, ’Their notions of the geography of the world were however 
crude and they supplied the defects of their knowledge by 
their imagination. We slmll begin this geographical section 
by giving their idea of the world as it is somewhat vaguely 
attempted to be given in the Mahabharata and the Rama* 
yana, an idea which probably prevailed when these epic 
poems were last recast. 

The world according to the Mahabharata consists of seve- 
ral Dvipas or island so to speak surrounded by oceans. The 
earth or the portion we inhabit is called Jambddvipa or the 
island of the Jambul tree. It'is divided into several Yarshas 
or zones which as showm in the appended map may be said 
to correspond with certain real added to certain imaginary 
countries. The earth is bound on the south by the salt 
ocean and on the north by the milky one. On the east and 
the west there are other oceans the names of which are not 
given in the Mahabharata. In the centre of the earth stands 
the lofty mountain of gold called Meru. 'l Onthe south side of 
this Meru there are three ranges of 'mountains running 
east and west which are real and which were probably 
known to the Aryans viz,, the Himalayas, the Karakoram 
or Kailas range and the Altai range called the Nishada 
range tn the Mahabharata. To the south of the Hunalayas 
is the Bharata Yaraha or India and countries about the same 
iatitude and to the north of them . is the Haimavate Yarsha 
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which may Ik- said to comprise Tibet and China. Beyond 
the Kailas and on this side ol the Altai range or Nishadha 
mountains is the Harivarsha wliich may comprise Japan, 
Manchuria. Mongolia, Northern Turkastan, Germany and 
England as is maintained by many. To the north of the 
Altai range we have the Ilavritta Yarsha divided into four 
countries by Sleru and the two minor ranges. Gandha- 
madaua and Malyavau. It is here that we have the four 
blessed regions, the Jumbudvipa properly so called with 
the Jumbu river issuing from a Jumbu tree of vast dimen- 
sions and running into the Uttraknrus. On the west we ■ 
have the two blessed countries Bhadrashva and Ketumala. 
Now taking Meru at the north polo we may take it that the 
Eavritta Yarsha covers Russia, Norway and Sweden on 
this sdie of it and North American countries near the pole - 
on the other. The ground here is said to be golden and it 
is actually found to bo so in some parts of North Canada, 
but one may believe that this is merely an accident. Russia 
including Siberia though not at present a happy country 
may have been in remote ages more habitable than now 
and the original home of the Aryans and as such a blessed 
region. The three mountain ranges which are described 
as running east and west beyond Meru are all imaginary 
and are perhape put in, in correspondence to the ranges 
which lie to the south of it and of whieh the Aryans may 
be believed to have liad some fair knowledge; for they 
describe a vast sandy desert and a great lake in the zone 
north of the Kailasa range which may be identified with 
the Gobi desert and the sea of Aral. Injtho Mahaprasthanika 
Parva also the Pandavas in their progress towards heaven 
in the north are said to have crossed a great sandy desert. 

The Ramayana seems to have improved upon this partly 
real and parly imaginary description of the world ; but as 
may be expected it has simply made a jumble of the whole , 
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tiling hy ^-iviny a i'reo Hcopc to (bo iroagiuation. ' We have 
already Htat-cd (bat (bo JaBt editor of tbe Ramaj-ana bad 
very inirM-rfect l:no\vlodgc oveu of tbc geography of India, 
AviUi ibe exception perJmps of nortbcrn India, and yet 
attempted to give a descriirtioii of tbe whole world in tboBO 
interi)olatcd cbnptorn in wbicli.'Sngriva iH gin'ng directions 
to (be yenrdb jiarties wbicb arc sent oast and west, south 
and north todiscover S'it't.; Wo would not have tronbled 
tbe reader with a imp of (be xvorld as sketched out by! 
Riigriva had it not lieen interesting for some details which 
are not to be fonnd in (he Mahnbhnrata. The Mcru inonn- 
tain has in this sketch Ijoen removed from the north and 
placed at the western end of the world, perhaps because the 
last editor of the Rarunyana in his ignorance of -astrdnomy 
»vas unable to explain otherwise liow the sun makes a 
circuit about it. 

,;Tho rising and setting of the sun are supposed to take' 
place on the East and West {hills which are at the limit of 
the world .and beyond which nobody can go. The sun .it 
setting gets first behind the Idem and tJien ' from' the West' 
hill goes towards the North and comes to-’the East hill in' 
the morning,. t How tho son rises again in tlic same direo 
tion-was an enigma to .almost all the ancients who believed ' 
the .earth to bo flat. ,1 • ■ ' 

.If the Aryans had vaguie ideas about the world they had 
probably .very good information about the lands wliich sur- 
rounded their country. We have already adverted to their 
knowledge of the three parallel ranges of mountains the' 
Himalaya, the Kailas and the Altai mountains, of the Gobi 
and other deserts and the many lakes that '.are to be fonnd , 
in Tibet, Turkestan and Siberia. They also knew the Greeks, 
the Persians, the Turks or rather the Scythians or Shakas, 
the Huns,, the Chinese and other northern barbarians. It is 
sometirnes said that the Aryans came . to know of these 
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people* alter the conquests o£ Alexander. The norlhcru 
TJleuchhas noted in the shloha o£ the Mnhabharata quoted 
below,* Bhishmaparva chapter 9. comprise almost all thoso 
people wlio lived to the north of India and who were nn- 
donbtcdlv knowji at the end o£ the epic period after the 
Conquest of Alexander. But we cannot but believe that 
many of these people must have been known to the Aryans 
several centuries before. Darius conquered and added to 
his dominions as a satrai)y the part of ancient India which 
lies to the west of Indus. The Persians and the people who 
formed parts of their empire must consequently have been 
broncht together in tbe capital of the Persians and also ini 
their armies. It is therefore natural to expect that the 
Aryans knew the Greeks and the Shakas or Scythians long 
before Alexander came to India. Herodotus has given .a 
description of India, tire twentieth and last satrapy of Darius, 
which states that it is the most populous country in the world 
and that it is hounded towards the east by a desert. Hero- 
doius wrote his history in 4.o0 B. C. and it is not strange 
that the Indians also knew the Greeks at that time. They 
must have known them even before owing to their trade 
relations with the Assyrians and the Chaldoeans. It is in 
our opinion therefore likely that they knew the lonians or 
Tavanas by hearsay before 450 B. C. Their personal acquain- 
tance we may date from the conciuests of Darius, w'hile 
their still more intimate ac<iuaintance, as disclosed in tho 
line from the Mahabharata Karnaparva quoted belowt must 
have been subsequent to the conquests of Alexander the 

t ■' i-ad, ! 
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Great. What has' been said above of the Yavahas, applies 
equally of more forcibly to the other nations of the north, 
such as the Persians, or the Scythians. 

Coming lastly to India itself the country in -which the 
Aryans lived, it may be stated that they knew the whole of 
India with greater or less dimness throughout ’ the whole of 
the epic period. The Vedas speak of the sea of which the- 
Aryans could only have got an idea by sailing down, the- 
Indus. The Vedas also speak of the rivers of the Punjab- 
and the Jumna and the Ganges ( probably kno-wn near their- 
sources ). In Rama’s time they knew well the eastern sea- 
and the Godavari and dimly Ceylon itself. At the time of 
the Panda-vas and Shrikrishna the whole of northern India-, 
with a portion of the Deccen was well-known. Long before- 
the last recasting of the Mahabharata and before the conquest, 
of Alexander the Aryans knew the whole of India com- 
pletely. 

Erroneous opinions have been entertained on this subject, 
by the generality of European scholars and it is usually be- 
lieved that southern India was not kno-wn at all in the days, 
of Buddha while the colonization of Ceylon is believed to 
have taken place about the time of Chandragupta. The- 
Ceylon chronicles which place the first colony in the 
island in the very year of Buddha’s death must be in error 
says Prof. Rhys Da-vids, “ for it cannot have taken place- 
before the period in which the Nikayas were written. The- 
argument which is usually advanced to establish this belief 
is that the list of the 16 kingdoms mentioned in the- 
works composed about the time of Buddha makes no mention 
if any country to the south of the Vindhya range, except, 
one solitary kingdom on the bank of the Godavari. “ Hot. 
only is the whole of the south India and Ceylon ignored in 
it but there is also, no mention of Orissa or Bengal east of 
the Ganges, or even of the Deccan. ” “ The extention into 
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Deccan took place in the clays of Nikayas. The Vinaya has 
a probable reference' to Bharukaccha and the Udana one to 
Supparaka. ” “ Bnt is suggestive to notice that the advance - 

is so limited and that there is still no reference either to 
south India or to Ceylon Avhich play so great a part in the 
Ramayana. ” ( Buddhist India by Rhys Davids ') 

No-v\' ■c\'e have more than once pointed out that this kind 
of negetive evidence is absolutly valueless and has often mis- 
led scholars into drawing false conclusions. Because one 
country is not mentioned in the list of the lb kingdoms, 
mentioned in the days of Buddha, to argue that that kmg- 
dom did not exist or was not known in his daj^s, AVould be 
as illogical as to hold that a king who is not mentioned in the 
list of the famous ancient kings of India, twice given in the 
Mahabharata never flourished in ancient India, The lists 
given in ancient books of religion were not meant to be 
exhaustive nor were these books regular treatises on geogra- 
phy or history. Inspite of its evident: fallacy this kind of 
wrong inference has always been catching and it is curious 
to mark ho-\v many scholars have made use of this kind of 
argument though perhaps on a careful consideration they 
would be inclined to admit that because a fact or a name is 
hot mentioned in an ancient religious book, it is no argu- 
ment to hold that that fact or that name diduot then exist.^ 
■We have however positive proof to show that south India 
and Ceylon were accurately known in the days of Alexander 
i. e., before the time of Chandragupta and therefore of the 
Nikayas and the Vinaya. For we have the evidence of 

* Sindhu, Sauvir.a nnd Saui-asbti-n are uot in the list of 10 kingdoms 
of Buddhistic writings aud yet there is not the least doubt that these 
kingdours existed even then aud prior, Souvira being admitted usnnliy 
to bo the Ophir of Solomen of about 1000 B. C. Probably the list gives 
those countries only where Buddha or his disciples went for preaching 
the law and does not mention other outlying kingdoms. 
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foreipn writers like EmtoBthcnesand others who accompani- 
ed Alexander to show that the Indians in the Northwest of 
India liad accurate knowledge of tlie form and even the 
extent of this country as a whole. It is recorded that Ale- 
xander had India described to him in detail by men acquain-: 
ted with the country and the <liBtnnces and measurements 
given to him as recorded by Eratosthenes so closely corres- 
pond with the lengths as measured in these days that General 
Cunningham admitted with surprise that accurate in- 
formation was possessed oven at that early date by the Indi- 
ans about the form and size of their country.". As we have 
elsewhere said the two Tirthaj'atras or pilgrimages described 
to Tudhisthira in Tana Parva show how the geographical 
knowledge of the country advanced during the epic period 
and we believe India was completely well known in the days 
of Buddha. We shall try in this chapter to give the geogra- 
phy of India ns it was known at the end of the epic period, 
noticing incidently how gcogi’aphical knowledge must have 
advanced during that period. 

’ Ancient India included it must be remembered, ^£ani- 
stan and Kashmir and some of the most orthodox Aryan 
communities were located beyond the Indus. With this re- 
mark we may proceed to identifj’’ the rivers, the- mountains, 
the places and the people mentioned in the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana. It is doubtless a most difficult, an al- 
most impossible task. The Mahabharata especially contains 
geographical references in so many places that to collect 
them together and to make out of them a consistent geogra- 
phy of India is apparently uufeasible. We therefore claim 
the indulgence of the reader if there are many mistakes in 
this work of identification. 

The -Tahabharata Bhishma parva chapter 9 gives the fol- 
lowing principal mountains in India besides the Hinialaya 
' Seo footnote pp. 2S-P-^- 
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range ■which bounds it on the north, viz., 1 Mahendra, 2 
Malaya. 3 Sahya, 4 Shuktiman, f) Rikshavan, G Vindhya 
tind 7 Pariyatra." The Mahendra range is the mnge in 
•Orissa. Malaya is the r.angc which joins the eastern with 
■tlie western Ghauts which are called the Sahya lunge; Shu- 
ktiman is we believe, the Kathiawar range including mount 
Girnar while Rikshavan is thcAravali range or Arbuda, as it 
is called, extending into Rajputana. Vindhya requires no 
identification but the last range Pariyati-a is the most 
difficult to locate. It is wo believe the Stileman range 
which lies beyond the Indus, inasmuch as it is said to be on 
that side of the river in the Ramayaua. It is sometimes 
identified with the western portion of the Vindhya range 
but this deprives it of the right to be ranked as a separate 
Kulaparvata. To these chief ranges or Kulaparvatas are 
joined minor ranges and offshoots which as stated in the 
Mahabharata it would be tedious to mention in detail. The 
above accurately represent the leading mountain ranges of 
the continent of India. 

We now pass on to the rivers of India. There are 
mentioned about two hundred rivei's in chap. It) of the 
Bhishmaparva Avhich it would bo imimssiblo to mention 
here much less to identify. Wo shall thorefoi’c mention the 
chief rivers given in the googiuphical chapters of the 
Enshkindhakanda of the Ramayana which takes for its 
starting point the Kurukshetra or some place not verj- far 
to the south of it. In the east we have the Bhagirathi or 
Ganges, the Sharayu, the Kattshiki ( or Gandaki ) the 
Kalindi or Yamuna, the Sarasvali. the Siudhn wliich must 
be the smaller Sindha river which falls into the Jumna 
somewhere near Kalpi, the Shona wdiich falls into the- 

o get: I 
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Ganges near Patna and lastly the Mahi or Kalamahi. Then 
in the south are mentioned the Mahanadi, the Godavari,, 
the Krishna and further on the Kaveri.. In the vest the 
Indus alone is mentioned and beyohd that the Pariyatia- 
mountain vhile in the north naturally enough no rivers 
are mentioned. The five rivers of the Punjab are ^ven in 
the Mahabharata Khrni^arva chapter 44 as the Shatadiai, 
the Vipasha, the Airavati, the Chandra bhaga, and the- 
Vitasta besides the Sindhu outside the mountains.* The 
Shatadru is the Sutlaj of modern India and the Hesidrus 
of the Greeks. The Yipasha is the modern Bias and the 

r ■ - 

Greek Hyphasis. The Airavati is the modem Ravi and the 
Greek Hydi-aotes. The Cliaudrabhaga is the YediciAsikni, 
Greek' Akesines and modern Chinab, vhile Yitasta is the 
Hydaspes of the Greeks and Behat or Jhelum of modern 
times. There is another small river mentioned in' the- 
Punjab vhich is called the Apaga and vhich is given by 
Cmiuiugham betveeu the Ravi ami the Chinab. 

Other principal rivers of Northern India mentioned in • 
the Maliabharata besides these are the Gomafi, the Char- 
manvati (Chamljal), and the Yetravati (Betra). In Southern 
India we have the Nerbudda. the Krishuaveni ( as it is call- 
ed), the Bhima, the Yena and the Tuuga Yeua. Many other 
minor rivers are also mentioned which cannot all be identi- 
fied at this date. 

The*river Sarasvati deserves to be specially noted at 
length. There is a long Sarasvati Akhyana in the Shalya- 
parva wherein the whole coni'se ofj the river is , described 
miuutelj' with the several Tirthas on its banks. Now this 
river is. it is usually believed, an imaginary one and can 
not now be indentified with any river in India. It seems 
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however clear from the course described in this legend that 
the. Sarasvati was once an actual river which . rising in 
■the Himalayas ran throiigh the sandy desert of Eajputana 
and the Runn of Kutch into the A.i;abiau sea near Ifwamka. 
It is from 1 :waraka that Balaram started on his pilgrimage 
along the banks of the Sarasvati against the stream'.* He 
fu’St came to the Prabhasa Tirtha which is near Dwaraka on 
the sea coast indenting inside. From tlience he went to 
Cha'masodbheda ( ) and from thence to Udapanakupa 
( ) “ 'where people know from the luxuriant vegeta- 

tion and wetness of the gronnd the course of the Sarasvati, ■ 
though she has disappeared. ” From thence he went to 
Vinashana Tirtha “ where the Sarasvati disappeareil under- 
^■ound fi’om fear of Sh\xch-a Abhiras ” and hence the Tirtha 
was called Vinashana, He proceeded thencce along a living 
stream and went to the Garga Tirtha wheae Garga obtained 
his astronomical knowledge on the banks of the Sarasvati. 
Crossing to the southern bank he went to the Nagatirtha ; 
thence he went eastwards, it appears, when the river turned 
towards the west in the Naimisharanya, where he visited- 
various Tirthas and hearing of Shalya’s death Avent into 
Kurukshetra through Symanta Panchaka. He then saw 
the rise of the river in the Himalayas, from Avhence he 
went to the Jiimua. The Saraswati rose it is stated in the 
hill willed on the west side of the Jumna. The fight 
between Dirryodhana and Bhima took place on the southern 
bank of the Sarasvati in Kurukshetra to which the comba- 
tauts went by the advice of Balarama as it was a sacred 
ground where death was meritorious. It thus clearly 
appears that the Sarasvati rising from a hill on this side of 
the Himalayas to the west of the Jumna pursued a westernly 
com-se through KAU'ukshetra only turning to the east at one 
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point nnd then wojit BoiUlnvard and disappeared in the sands 
of Knjnstnn but its further course was inforrabie down to the 
ecnas faras Dwaraka. At present a stream is shown on the 
maps ns Sarasvati avhich tuminp to the left joins the Sutlaj. 

The river Sarasvati is one of the most sacred rivers of the 
Aryans the nmne Jiavin^' been I)roimdit into India by them 
from beyond tlie Indus. There is a Harahvaiti among the 
rivers and blessed regions of the Vendidad, That name the 
Aryans gave to tlie river in India along the banks of which 
the Vedas were arranged. Modern Indians believe that the 
Sarasvati runs between the Ganges and (he Jumna in an in- 
visible stream and joins them at Prayaga. No countenance 
is derived from the above Samsvati Akhyana for such a sup- 
position. 

Sharayu is another name which the Aryans brought from 
beyond the Indus, Harayu being also the name of another 
river in the blessed regions mentioned in the Vendidad and 
this name the Aryans in India gave to the river wjiich runs 
by Ayodhya. This strongly supports the llicory which we 
have advocated vtz., that Ayodhya or Koshala wasan ancient 
kingdom founded by the Aryans aI)ouf the close of the 
Vedic period.. 

From rivers we will now proceed to the enumeratio.u and 
identification of the peoples or countries of India. TTe may 
begin by stating tliat the Mahabharnta J3]iishma Parva chap- 
ter IX mentions I.')? peoples iiiHindustanproperly so called, 
50 peoples in the south ?. e., to the south of Nerbnda and 
about 14 Jllenchlia peoples beyonri India in which term we 
include as stated before Afgauistan and Kashmir. We give 
these names in the ajjpeudix as it is impossible to identify 
mauj’- of them in consequence of the fact that the enumera- 
tion does not probably proceed on any geographical basis. 
These peoples no doubt extend over the Avhole of India and 
belong to the time wlien the epic period came to its close 
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j. c., the time of Alexander’s conquest.^ The list does not 
contain the name of 'bsopal which is however found in the 
Islahabharata in another place. It Boems therfore probable 
that the list is not .an exlianstive one. We shall however try 
to locate some of the most import.ant tribes from informa- 
tion available in the several Dijrvijayas mentioned therein. 
Taking the Kurnkshetra or the land of the Knrus as the 
centre we find in the east Digvijaya first the Panchalas. 
They were divided into two tribes the northern and southern 
Panchalas. The former were above the Ganges. The latter 
between the Ganges and the Jumna. It is stated in the 
Mahabharata Adii)arva that the former portion was conquer- 
ed by Drona from I'nipad and annexed to the Kaurava 
Kingdom.*' The capital of the former was Ahicchatra and 
that of the later Kampilya and its territory extended to even 
the Chambal. Tlie next kingdom was that of the Kosals 
towards the east. They also were divided like the Panchalas 
into the Uttara or Northern and the Pakshina or Southern 
Kosalas. In the Ramayana Uttarkanda wliere the sons of 
Rama hjivo dill'crent kingdoms and capitals assigned to them, 
I.,ava talJe.s Shravasti with the Uttara Koshalas and Kuslia 
takes Kuslia vati with the Dakshina Koshalas which must be 
supposed to have extended up to the Vindhya range on the 
south for Ivushav.ati is said to be on the slopes of the Uin- 
dhyn i-ange.t 

'' vRTl‘% ' 
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It is signifienut (hat in the division of tlie Pnnchaln king.lini the south, 
cm portion given to bvupndn, n foot which strengthens our position 
that the mixed Arynii'; wore nt first .diovod to the south of the Ganges. 
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From thence we go in the east to the Mithila country the 
western boundary of which was the Sadanira. The Mithila 
' country did not extend southwards upto the Ganges. 'Alon^ 
the banks pf the Garig'es were the two kingdoms' of Kashi 
•■and Yishala or Vaishali in the east. Vishvamitra in the 
Bala-kanda is said to hare taken Ea'ma fi’om Ayodhya to 
Mithila by this way.' Starting from Ayodhya' they i'ii-st 
Grossed the Sharayu -which is said to take its rise from the 
•Manasa lake; ' They then went south-east and crossed the 
Ganges below where the Sharayu joins it. They entered the 
country of the Maladas and Karushas which had been laid 
waste by' Tataka whom Rama killed. They’ then reached 
Siddhashrama, Vishramitra’s hermitage, -d'hore he performed 
his sacrifice. From thence they started for Mithila. First 
they croF^d the Shona. Then thes* passed by the fire hills 
of R'ajagiiha in Magadha. Haring re-crossed the Ganges 
they came to the Kaushiki rirer on the banks of which Vi- 
shala was situated. Haring crossed the Kaushiki they after 
a time entered the Mithila countrj'. Thus we see that on 
the southern Ijank of the Ganges were the countries called 
Maladas and Karushas and beyond the Shona the well- 
kno-vvn Magadhas. Patailputra had not yet been founded; 
the capital of the country was still Rajagidha or Girirraja 
with its famous fire hills which are eren now known to be 
identifiable by their old fortifications. The kingdom of the 
Magadhas was founded by Vasu according to the Ramaj’ana 
( Bala-kanda 31 ) but the Mahabhai-ata states that it was 
foimded by Brihadashra a son of Yasu ( who had founded 
Kaushambi in the Chedi kingdom ). At the time of the 
Mahabharata war Jarasandha was its king and the route 
which Krishna, Ai'juna and Bhima took from Indraprastha 
or Delhi to Rajgi’iha is minutely described in the aha- 
bharata. They first went eastward, it is stated, crossing the 
sereral rirers near their first coming into the plains of India, 
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t^uch ns thi; (5;uii;fs, tlio Gnntlaki, the MaUashoun* Iho Sada- 
i)jm and ilie Sarayu and throni:h the easioru Koslialas went 
somhwards throngli Mitliila and crossed the Malia Chanuan- 
vaii ( river not idcntifiahle ). the Ganges and tin* Siiona and 
then eastwavtl we-nl to Ihajagrilta. In the Sabha Parva the 
great prosjierity of the Magadha country is attributed to its 
never failing rainfall.'’ 

Here wo come to the borders of (he Aryan or (he mixed 
Aryan world. The countries .and peoples to the east were 
originally looked npon as MK-nchhas.t They were, going 
down from the north, the Angas. tlu- Vangns ami the Kalin- 
gas. Other names mentioned ami familier to our ears are 
Pulindas. the Manimans. the Poiimims, the Sumhas and the 
Mleiichhas near ilu! sen coast. TJiese tnay l)o located nearly 
in the same place, as their modern represoutativos. Shar- 
makas and Varmakas are also mentiotiod in the east but are 
not recognisable, but Uudra is modem Orissa. The town 
■ of T.imrnlipli is mentioned as situate in the east, and was 
known to the Greeks as Tamluk. It is not contended that 
all these towns and i)eui)les existed in the days of Pandavas 
but they undoubtedly exisieil about iiOU B. C. when the 
Jilahahharata was last recast. 

Wc now turn to the south. Proceeding from Kurukshetra, 
wc have the Slmrasenas about Mathura and the Matsyas to 
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t 111 Adijiarvn chnptcr lOj it is stated that Uirglintnmas prooroatod 
on ibo wives of Pali, ovidenlly nn nboriyinai kin", five sons named Anga, 
Vnnira, Kalinea, Poundni and Sumb.a from wliom fire peoples of tbesa 
names took tboir origin. 
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their west, the Kuntibhojas along the Charmanvati or Cham- 
bal, Avanti, Bhojakata ruled over by Bhishmaka, then the' 
forest tribes, Mnliisliavati which is said to be full of bad 
women and whicli can not be well identified, theKosalas and 
Prak ICosalas. Turning towards the west the Saurashtras or 
Kathiawar, Bhojkata again which probably lay in Gujarat,. 
Sliurparaka or Sopara, the northern Konkan and Talakata or 
Talikota. Above the Ghauts were the Dandakas which were- 
now jjropably confined to the western part of the Deccan, 
the Mienchhas near the sea, Purusliadas or remnants of can- 
nibals and the fabulous Karnapravaranas or people whO' 
covered themselves with their ears; these are given in the- 
Bamayana in the cast. The Keralasare hereafter mentioned" 
with Ekapadas or men with one foot only. The well known. 
Pandya, Dravida, Chola, Andlxra, Oudra and Kalinga were 
also conquered along the eastern coast. There was also a 
,town of the Yavanas on fhe sea const. In all this long list 
of peoples conquered in the south the Marathasand the Gu-- 
jaratis are not mentioned nor are they mentioned in the list 
of the peoples of India given in the Bhishmaparva chapter- 
IX. The Konkanas and the Malavns are however mention- 
ed in tliis chapter and in these names we recognise the 
Konkanese and the Mavalas above the Ghauts of modern 
times. The word malava appears to denote the part of the 
level conntiy or plateau which one reaches after ascending 
a high mountain range. Hence the same name is applied 
to the Ghatmatha country in the Deccan and its people, to 
the counti’y above the Yindhyas in Central India and to 
that part of the Punjab to which one rises after ascending 
the hills which bound the deserts of Bhavalpur. Here we 
have the third malava country and people viz., the Malava 
Shndrakas of the Mahabharata or the Malloi Oxidrau of the- 
Greeks. All the three Ma lavas were very warlike and at 
the same time docile peoples. 
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Altliougli as above remarked tbe Maratbas are not men- 
tioned in tbe Mababbarata, we bave evidence of tbe fact: 
tbat tbe Deccanese were even then recognised as a formida- 
ble people. Tbe Yidarbba country is properly identified 
with tbe Berars. Tbe king of tbe Yidarbbas was Rukmi: 
whose daughter is said to bave been Rukmini, Krishna’s wife.. 
Kama is said to bave f ought with this Rukmi in his conquest 
of tbe four quarters.” / 

There are other najtoes of importance' which require, to be- 
specially noticed and identified before we go on to the west.. 
Tbe Parantas and Aparantas two names found in the Bbi- 
sbma Parva list of peoples are usually identified with northern 
and southern Konkan and thus seem to be included in tbat 
name. How then are these separately mentioned besides the 
Konkanas and bow are they mentioned among the people of 
northern India ? Perhaps the explanation seems to be that 
Paranta and Aparanta were names given to what are Broach 
and Surat districts now and to the country coverd now by 
the Thana collectorate. These parts ■v'ere usually included 
among nortliern countries. The name Aparanta appears in 
the Mababbarata in two other places. In the Drona parva 
we find the line “ bom in Apai'.anta and taught by the break- 
ers of elephants.” This shows that Aparanta was a country 
well known for its elephants. They are found in Karwar 

” HTwT; 

Eukmi is mentioned in another place as the kine of the Decaioe#- 

Then again the Vidarbhas vere probably of the Bhoia rs-"^ ' - - 

from the following 
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nnd Mysore even in tlieso daj’s iu tlie forests tlint clothe the 
SfilijMdri range and it is not at all strange that there were 
.forests in those days •\vhicli extended as far north as i^nrat 
I and elephants Avere found even in Avliat is now the Thana 
District. Tlie same conclusion is strengthened hy the other 
reference to .Ajiaranta in the IMahabharata which is still 
more explicit. In Shantiparva chapter 49 we are told that 
Parashurama having given away the earth to Kashyapa was 
ashed by liim to, retire from it. The Ocean thereon created 
for him, it is stated, the Shuri)araka country extending 
over Aparanta. 'J'his clearly identifies Aparanta A\-ith the 
modern Thana Distiict,” 

The next people and country of wliom there is some 
doubt arc the Anartas. They are usually placed and we 
think rigidly in Kathiawar and were allied to the Yadawas 
of Ki’ishna. Anupa is probably the island of ICaccha itself 
. though Ivacchakas are separately mentioned in the Bliishma 
parva list of peoples. The Abhiras are people of the abo- 
riginal race, perhaps the modern Bhils, who inhabited the 
Avestern and southern portions of the Kajpntana and have 
already been noticed as the people through whose fear the 
sacred river .Sarasvati ilisappered in the sands of their 
comitry, - 

Proceeding noAv to the west of Kutukshetra we have first 
the Eohitaka hill inliahited by Ibe warlike Matta Maynras, 
the Maru or desert of Marvwar and then Dasharna, Sliibi, 
Trigartas, Ambashthas, Mahnvas ( already noticed of the 
Punjab ), Sindha, Panchauadas or Punjab, Haras, Huras, 
Huuas, Shakala the capital of the Madras and also Dwara- 
vati of VasudeA'a and then the Mlenchhas of the sea coast 
such as'the PaTavas, the Barhams, the Ytivanas, the Shakas 
and the Kiratas. 
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Wc hnve nh-ently spokou about the Yavauas, but Barbara 
is a strange name which frequently occui-s among the 
Mlenchhas of the west. It is remarkable that in the whole, 
of the ancient history of India we have no mention of any 
people of that name living in or coming to the west of 
India. The Berljors arc a well known people in the north 
of Africa. It is therefore a riddle how the Aryans in India 
came to S]5oak of the Berbers who are never knoum to liave 
come to Asia in ancient or modern times. 

'SincUiu. Sanvirn, Gandhara and Kashmiia are names well 
known and are easily identifiable. Gandhara is the country 
about Peshawar, while i^auvira must be the part of modern 
Sind near the soacoast called Pataleue in Alexander’s time. 
Sauvira is believed to have been the Ophir mentioned in 
the history of Solomon, a.s a famous centre of ti-ade about 
a thousand years before Christ. 

The country of the Panjab contains so many namefe in 
the Mahabharata and Kamaynna and the history of 
Alexander’s conquests in India that wo ought to liave mure 
identitications here than in the rest of the coizotry. But 
the place.'; and oven the countries and peoples mentioned 
are generally identifiable with ditficnlty. It is’ necessary 
to begin with the Yedic verse ^ rpT 'ggvr 
^ given in the tenth Man.lala supposed 

to consist of the latest hymns of the Rigveda. Un- 
doubtevily it belongs to the time when the Aryans 
had already advanced beyond the Ganges and occapi?’^ 
Bohilkhand and Oudh. In this verse we find .as it ^.-ere .a 
list of the rivers tliat an Aryan who would on the 
ban!: of the Ganges would succeasively meet in his 
through the Bharata land which then would cover the coun- 
try between Kabul in the west and Rohilkhaud m 
along the foot of the Himalayas. He would firet ' 
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the Ganges, then the Jumna, then the Saraavati, then the 
Shutudri or Sutlaj, then the Parnshni, then the Asikni, then 
the Mnrudvriclha and then the Vitasta. Then "would :conie 
the Indus, the Kubha or Kabul river and lastly Gomati. 
That was the mother land at the end .'of the Vedic period. 
At the begining of the epic period "we find ftvo more rivers 
named .after trans-Punjab rivers viz., The Sharayu or the 
Zend Harayu and the Gomati, We find the Aryans still 
united Avith their brethren of the "R'est. Kekaya is the Per- 
sian sounding name of the country from -whence came 
Kaikeyi and "wheie Bharata went twice. The description 
of the country and the places traversed by the messengers 
•who Avent to call Bharata from his uncle’s capital after Dasha- 
rathn's death and the route traA-ersed by Bharata himself in 
his hasty march to Ayodhya is so minutely given in the 
Ramayana that we think it necessary to give it here in detail 
although wo cannot identify most of the places that are 
mentioned therein. 

“ The messengers well equipped for a long and hasty 
march went along the course of the Malini river to the north 
of Pralamba ( a’ tOAvn or a mountain ) and the west of 
Paratala ( ditto ), crossed the Ganges at Hastinapnra and 
entered the Panchala country and the Kurnkshetra. They 
then crossed the Sharadanda i-iver. HaAring bowed to the 
saci-ed tree on its banks they entered Kalinga town. 
Reaching a town and leaving behind also a 

town, they crossed the Ikshumati which was the ancestral 
river of the Ikshvakus. Marking Brahmins learned in the 
Vedaa drink Avater Avith the palms of their hands they went 
through the Balhikas and the .'mountain range" of Sudama 
on'^A\.hich was Vishnu’s foot to • which they boAved and 
crossing the Vipasa, the Shalmali and other rivers and 
traversing forests full of tigers and other wild animals they 
at last" reached Giri"vraja, Kekaya ’s capital,. at night, 
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Bhnrata ou liis rctnrn journcv \vaF nccompaniccl by a 
small force and took mturalty n more accopsiblo road. *” Ho 
started ca?b sav.- Sii<lama and the river of the same name 
and also the v.-ido-bankcd Lhadini llowiim avest and crossed 
the Shatadru at Ailadhana. Hcachini^ and crossing 

the vrpa anti rivers he went south-east to and 

vrnPT ( two towns ) and crossing high hills came into the 
forest, l^eachiug the Sarsvati and the Ganges in twain 
he entered the •TT’^ forest to the north of the Viramatsyas 
or the brave Matsya people, lie then came to the 
Kalinga town surrounded by hills. lie then crossed 
the .Tuinna and gave rest to his army. He next crosseil the 
liliagirathi at and thence came to the well known 

town of gptn: on the same river. From tlience crossing the 
river he came to Coming to he turned 

soutliward and reached s-^gTgand from tlienco went tog^-r. 
From thence lie went eastward to the garden of ^usr. in 
a town. ” Here being in his territory ho left his army 
bc-hind. " Taking with him swift conveyance and horses and 
crossing the norlh-going river ho came to tnvTJS' and 
crossed tlie Ivapivati at Lohitya, the Stlianumnti at Ekasala 
and the Gomati at Vinata and the Sal-forest at Kalinganagar 
and reached .Vyodliya after seveublays and nights.” 

Tlio two descriptions given above are so detailed and 
bristle with so many names of rivers and towns which seem 
to HK'Ck us by their unidentifiabh- character that wc seem 
to think that the jioet has strangely enongh got here into a 
mood of detailed description which ttnfortnuately did not 
recur to him when hodoscriboJ the march of Kama to Lanka. 
It appears however that these arc not imaginary descrip- 
tions at .all. Prebnbly from Ayndhya to Kekaya was a 
country which was well populated and often traversed while 
Kama’s march to Lanka lay in auttnknnwn and forest-cover- 
ed country. Mi-reover we lind certain land-marks which 
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malre the fornior I'OtUoe tolernbly i.Ieii(i6ablo. We cross the 
Ganges, the Sarasvnti, the Shatailrn and ‘^’ijiasa all well-known 
rivers from the time of Vedas up to this thi\-. Girirraja was 
nmongest hills and in this hilly land on the hoivlors of h'a- 
Bhmir we may well expect the country of ICekaya the master 
of good hCrscs and father of the fair Kaikeyi. In the Uttar- 
kandn again wt have some more interesting information on 
the rtime point. Ynyudhananucle of Bharata advised Rama 
to cdminor the country on both sides of Indus which was in 
the possession of the Gandharvas ( an aboriginal tribe ) and 
Bharata accordingly set out from Ayodhya with a large army 
accompanied by his two sons. He readied the ICekaya 
country in one mouth and a half shows that taking the ave- 
rage march of an army to be id miles a day that country was 
630 miles from Ayodhya, not .an unreliable figure, Bharata 
and Yuyudhana combined conquered the country about the 
Indus and Bhnrata’s sons and founded the two towns 
Takshashila ( trejirPig ) and Pushkalavati ( ) in the 

two regions on either side of the Indus. Bhaiut a established 
his sons in those kingdoms and returned to Ayodhya. These 
two towns are well-knouu in Greek history as Taxila and 
Peukhlaoti which Alexander aisited and former of avhich 
tendered its submission to liim while he took the latter by 
force. 

We may try to locate if possible Kekaya where ruled the 
Ashvapati the grandfatlier of Bharata. Some Orientalists 
( including Lassen ) identify the kingdom of Sophaetes men- 
tioned in the histories of the Alexander’s conquest avith that 
of Asha-apati, It 'lay betaa-een the Ravi and the Bias and 
3 small town named Rajagiri noav existing there is identified 
xanth Rajagriha the capital of Ashvapati (Mac Crindle’s In- 
vasion of Ancient India by Alexander page 3i9 ). From 
the detailed description above recorded of the rente taken 
by the messengers to Bharata it appears that this identifica- 
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tion is tolerably correct as the messangers are said to have 
crossed the • Yipasha and then reached Girivraja In oin- 
l)oolc entitled the Riddle of the Ramayana ” we made a 
surmise that the kingdom of Ashvapati was in the Afgani- 
stan. The name Kekaj'a has nuquestionably an Iranian 
sound and the custom of marriage prevailing there was also 
Asura as we have shown. The Ashvapati moreover had a 
fine breed of horses while Sophaeles is not represented to 
have had any horses to show to Alexander nor is the 
country assigned to Supbattes noted Cor its fine I)reed of 
horses while Afganistan and I’l-rsi i are well known as v;ell 
for their horses as for tiin as^i s and shawls and c-i’pets 
and kambals all which are said to have been lu-esentcd to 
Bhnrata. No doubt the Ashvapati gave him a present of 
some powerful dogs also which could fight with lions. A 
number of similar dogs were presented to Alexander by 
Sophaetes and this inclines the balance in favour of the 
identification of the kingdom of Sophaetes with that of the 
Aslivapati. We may explain both these facts by holding 
that tin- Kek lya kingdom lay beyond the Beas or Yipasa 
and was a colony from another kingdom of the same name 
in Afgam’stan or Persia, and while some of the facts related 
to the beginning of the epic period when Kekaya was a 
country beyond the Indus, others notably the mention of 
the dogs belong to the end of that period. In the description 
above quoted of the route of Bharata the Balhika kingdom 
is also mentioned as having been crossed. It is a name 
which is also borrowed fi’om beyond the Indus where were 
the original Balhikas i. e., people of Balkh or Baatrians as 
they were called by the Greeks. These r eople were not 
as orthodox as the Aryans of the Gangetic valley; the fact 
of their Bi-ahmins drinking water with the palms of their - 
hands has not only been mentioned here in the Ramayana • 
but also in the Mahabharata Karnaparva where Kama up- 

17 
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braids Shalya for the degraded customs, of his country 
Now this Shalya was the king of the Madras and also of 
the Balhikas an allied people. We have already shown 
that Madri’s imarriage was accompanied by large presents 
given by Bhishma to her father as bride’s price. The 
custom was allied to the Asura custom observed at the time 
of Kaikeyi’s marriage. Both these tribes appear to have 
thus retained their trans-frontier customs in their new lands 
in the beginning of the epic period though in the days of 
Alexander they do not seem to have retained them all but 
seem to have fallen inline with the general . Aryan form 
of marriage. Geographically the Balhika, the Madra" and 
the Gandhara country was the Punjab proper along the 
slopes of the Himalayas between the Kabul river and the 
Sutlaj with the important towns of Shakala (Sagala of 
Alexander) said in the Mahabharata to be the capital of 
the Madras, Takshashila and Pnsklavati. These were the 
principal tribes of the Punjab though there were many 
other less important tribes besides such as the Mallei and 
the Oxidrae (Malava Shudrakas) already mentioned. 

We shall now proceed to see what people and places are 
mentioned to the north of Knrukshetra in the Digvijaya of 
Arjuna. We have first the Kulindas and Anartas, then Kala- 
kuta a name of fi-equeut occurrance as the name of a moun- 
tain, the people of Shakala Dvipa, Pragjyotisha who.-e king 
Bhagadatta fought subsequently on the side of Durjmdhanal 
certain classes of hillmen such as Daradas and Kamboj^’ 
within and beyond the mountains, Uluka and the free peoples 
and Trigartas, Darvas, Kokanadas and Balhikas proper. 
Some names as we have already seen recur and this indicates 
perhaps that the people of that name migrated southwards 
and eastavards founded other kingdoms of tlie same name 

* Mndrn was a Pon of Shibi and so ivng Keknyn; tiieso gave two names 
to two dilTorent peoples. 
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We have thus Anarta and Trigarta mentioned in the south 
also. What Pragjyotisha is it is difficult to say but it seems 
lihat the Daradas, the Kambojas and the Kiratas ( meutioned 
in other places also ) were turbulent tribes to the north of 
Eashmir. We have further on the mention of the Uttar 
Harivarsha which may be identified with Tibet. That 
country was not open to outsiders even then. Stalwart and 
strong men turned Arjuna back from their door stating that 
men could go that far only and that they in honour of his 
great name made their formal submission and gave him rich 
presents. Such is one of the most interesting passages 
about the Uttara Harivarsha which was then as until quite 
recently, a sealed city and a sealed countiy, and which 
consequently raised it to the rank of a mysteriously blessed 
region. In fact heaven or Svarga was sought to be indenti- 
fied with the regions to the north of the Himalayas where 
were Kailasa, Meru and Gandhamadana mauntains and 
blessed habitants like those of Kubera, Shiva and Vishnu. 

The reader can now see that the Aryans well knew their 
own country at least and the people who inhabited it very 
accurately.') Megasthcnes appears to have made a list of the 
peoples and tribes who inhabited India and mentioned 118 
tribes in it. " It is a pity that the work of Megastlienes is' 
lost. Even as it is the 9th chapter in the Bbishmaparva 
makes a similar attempt at enumerating the several tribes 
within and outside India. The list has not been made as 
scientifically and geogi-aphically as one would have wished; 
names frequently recur and many names are brought to- 
gether simply on account of their resemblance, in sound, '.we 
have tried to locate ns many of them ns possible in the map 

We find this statement in Ancient Indin by MaoOrindlo. It seems 
Strabo has given this list of Jilegnsthones and that it is available. But 
■we hove unfortunately not succeeded in finding it out from the roferouco 
given by MnoCrindle. 
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appended hereto and 'tlie complete list is given in lheni)i)eh- 
flix whore such names as have been identited are marksd l^y 
ah asterisk. ' . - . 

' Tlio various Tirthas visited I>j' the Pandnvas atl'ord veiy 
iuteresting materials /or ueographicn] study.' Tiie story of 
their pilgrimage is prefaced l)y two descriptiims of Tirtlia- 
yntrn or list of holy places, one given by Xarada and the 
other by Dltaumyn, in Yannparva onw.ard from chapter 80. 
TJie hole Tirfhayatm subparva thus cceitains a thrice 
repeati'ij voforenco to the several holy places in India, ^ye 
are tempU d to give the list of Dhaumyn in e.vcenso as it is 
a short one and divides the places into ilieeastci'J!, southern, 
Avestern and northern. Wo are thus enabled ro locate :Iiem 
at least Aviih loleralde aecuracy. We shall &ap])lemrnt the 
list by such other infuriuatum as may be galliered from the 
'J’irtha lisa of Xarada and from tlm aceoiuit of Uk- Tirthas 
'oct'UiIiy said to liavo iK-'-n sisited by the Fandavas . 

'I'lio holy (iliifrs in tiiv oast going from Kamyahav.ana 
where t lie Fanda\;\t- wiov when the list was recited by, 
Dlianniya wo-o the following. It must be remembered at 
the outset that anci"nt India was full of forests wliich avere 
mostly separately named ar.d wore the resort of Brahmins 
and Kshatriyab. I’he Buddhistic writings are full of the 
mention of such forests i»r gardens with distinctive; names. 
The Malta bhavata and the Hamayana also contain references 
to many forests in a similar manner. The above named 
Kamyaka forest probably lay to the east of Hastinapura 
bej'ond the Ganges. Taking this as the starting point 
Dhanmya mentions the Goinati as the first holy river in 
east, the river, on the western confines of the kingdom of 
Ayodhya. Then by a sudden jump Dhaumya takes us to 
(Jatra with its sacred hill in its vicinity, the Brahmasarah or 
lake and a hlahanadi called Ealgu. The head of Gaya 
( ) and tha famous Akshayyavata ’tree where lahhfi 
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mill Inkhs I'roni ancient timc.s to (Iii.s day liave 

iioeii nd'erinc balls of i-ici' tu the inam's are aLsw iuenlioned. 
From Gaya D’lnnniya takes ns l.a ih.e Ivanshilti river to tlie 
north ef the Gnnaa s wh- te Vishvamitra obtained his olcva- 
lir-n t ) the ra't" of Frahinins. Tlum ^ve come tu tlio Gnnyes 
its'di whore i ’haciraiha .sacriliced. Fri)!n hei'e niianmya 
take.- ns b lok to U’.palnvana in tin- I’anchala country near 
Kaayakub.ia wli-.-re Vishvatnitra sacriliod and luvlnt in person 
div.nl: Soma with him. l'’r-.ni (lienoo avo come to Prayaga 
at the oantiin noo i-f 'tv Gri'm- s and the .Tnmna where 
Ih'.dnn a hi i- -.u i !•> ha v.- (lerfm ineil a sacrifice, 'J’heiice 

v.’e rojjie !o jliiMnyaido'.ii on jJi •• K ii.aiijara liill where the 
A^-hram- of A.tasiy • was-uint'-d. 'I'lnm we. goio Maliendr.a 
imnintaiii wlna-o wa'; tlm .A.slirama of I’diargava. ihonc - to 
till' Manikavnil; '. ja inl in I'-enares where Pliagiraihi was 
c.uiL'iit in a small poed. tluaiee t>> the saerel Prahmaishala 
and ivodar i A-Iirama of Matanga. 'I'hrse last mentioned 
j'l.aee.-' ai'o no; ei udy id ' itili ibl-‘ asalsva iithers which follow 
r/r.. ICnn In la hill, Devav.ana and the Bahinla river. 

.All tin’s ' olai''- ■ '■> on-ntion'-d in the Xarada 'rirthay.atra 
and man\' m->r.- Pm as Xara la doo.s iiot give the direction 
of those jibe-os froi:. K-iiiiyai:'i forest it is diUicnlt to say 
v.'lv ' ro;>.i',‘ '’f i'' 'SO ai'-n' ioiT'd w*a'e. It is however siitll- 
cient to noiic ' that N'ara la do.-; it,e take n.s beyond a 
solitary iilace in tin’ <a-t of Ikiigal. i le'^itmontions tlie 
Cham p.alc.i ran ya m- Cliunpaka ganlen no.ar fchampa the 
capital of the Anea eonntry momioned in Buddhistic 
nucient avritings ( s-'e Buddhist linlia by Rhys Bavids page 
.^5 ). It also mentions the mouths of the Gaugeit which are 
said to be live hnnilred in number. From this place the 
pilgrims used to go to the Vaitarni river in Kalinga near 
which was the mountain Alalicnrlra the favourite resort of 
Jamadagnya or Parasharama. Chitrakuta and Shringaver- 
pura are also mentioned as places of pilgrimage. 
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The holy places in the s“uth as enumerated by Dhanmj*a 
were the Godavari, the Vena, the Bhimaratha, and the 
Payoshui on (lie banks of avhicli Nriga performed hundreds 
of sacrifices: ^vhich this river is it is difficult to surmise, but 
it "was in Gujaiat as wo shall sec further on. We liave next the 
mention of the Shnrparaba Vedi belonging to Jamadagnya, 
theAgasfcya-tirtha and the Varuna-tirtha among the Pandyas 
which is pre-eminently the countrj* of the Dravidas, the 
Tamraparni and the Gokarna Tirtha. In Saurashtra or 
Kathiawar, Prabhasa on the se acoast and the Chamasod- 
bheda Tirtha, the sacred Bwarlca and the Ujjayanta moun- 
tain are mentioned. To these may be added from the 
Tirthayatra of Karada the Kaveri, from thence the Kanya 
Tirtha on the sea coast presumably at the Kanya Kumari 
cape, the Krishna Vena and Dandakaranya. The Sapta 
Godavaris i. e., the seven mouths of that river are also 
mentioned. We have also the mention of Mahakala, Koti- 
Tirtha and Bhadravata of Ujjain ( 49, 50 of 81 Vanaparva ). 

Now in the west we have curiously enough the Nerbudda 
in the Anarta country which seems here to extend as far as 
Broach from the confines of Kathiawar, the Vaidnrya- 
shekhara mountain and other mountains and lakes and 
rivers therein ; by these we are presumably to understand 
the Abu and other hills. Lastly is mentioned the far famed 
Pushkara. The Abu mountain is e.xpressly named as the 
Arbuda mountain in the Tirthayatra of Narada. 

In the north we have the Plakshavatarana Tirtha on the- 
J umna on whose banks Bharata performed many sacrifices, 
the Sarasvati, the Drishadvati, the NaraNarayana Ashrama, 
Gangadvara, the Kanakhala Tirtha and the Badarikashramn^ 
All these are mentioned in the Narada Tirthayatra also and 
many others especially in Kurukshetra. 

C It is a strange coincidence that while most of these 
J Tirthas are well known in modern days and are the usual 
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places of pilgrimage, one great Tirlhn o£ modern times is 
couspicuons by the absence o£ its mention viz., the Hamesh- 
vam Tirtbn on the southern coast. We have already 
commented on the fact that, it is not mentioned in the 
Ramayana also, in our second book ‘The Riddle o£ the 
Ramayana,* and -vve are compelled to state that tlic INIaha- 
bharata, even as it is, supports the same theory. It appears 
probable that Rameshvara as a Tirtha came into existence 
subsequent to the latest recasting o£ the great epics o£ India 
and may therefore bo said to belong to a period posterior 
to the beginning of the Cliristiau era. , 

We can not pass on v,'ithoat giving the itinery of the 
Pandavas as they actually went and visited the several 
Tirthas and we have marked that route on the appended 
map of India. They came first to the Naimisha forest on 
the banks of the Gomati. Then they bathed in the Bahuda 
river and proceeded to Prayaga; thence they went to the 
Yedi of Prajapati and the holy mountain near Gaya with 
its Bmhma Saras and Akshaj'ynvata. They stayed at Gaya 
for four ; months C chapter 95 ) and starting thence they 
wont to the Dvijaya river with the Ashrama of Agastya 
where Lomasha related to them the story of Agastya’s 
killing the two Rakshasas Ilvala and Yatapi. Thence they 
went to the Xanda and Ai)ara-Nanda rivers and thence to 
the Eaushiki with the Ashrama of Yishvamitra on its banks 
and that of Kashyapa the father of Pdshyaslrringa. Here 
the well-known story of Rishyashriuga and Shanta and 
Lomapada king of the Angas is related by Lomasha to 
Yudhishthiia ( chapter 110 & 111 ). 

From there they w'ont to the place where the Gango_ 
falls into the sea. There they bathed in the midst of 50o 
rivers and thence went to the Yaitarna river in the Kalin- 
gas along the sea coast. There apparently the sea was 
shallow and hence the place is called the Yedi of the 'ftirth, 
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as it is just submerged in the ocean. TJiere they saw 
Parsuarama Jamadagnya who lived on the Maliendra 
mountain and who visited the sea coast on the Chaturdashi 
and Ashtami days of every month. Here the stoiy of 
Paraaharama’s killing his mother at the command of his 
father and his fight with Kartavirya is related. Here-after 
the Pandavas went to various Tirthas along the sea-coast 
and reached the Pandya or Dravida country, From thence 
the 3 ' came to Shurparaka which is a veiy long distance 
indeed Horn the Pandjva country on the south-east coast. 
Shurparaka is identified with modern Sopara, Here leaving 
the coast and going into the countiy they paid a visit to the 
Vedi of Jamadagnya who strangely enough has a place on 
aC mountain assigned to him on either sea-coast. * From 
Shnrparaka along tlie sea coast the Pandavas avenfc to 
Prabhasa in Kathiawar where they were visited by Krishna 
fi’om Dwarka ( chap. IIS ). 

From here the Pandavas are said to have gone to the 
Paj'oshni in the Tidharhha country. The rivet tlins appears 
to be a north Crujarat river. • From there they wont to the 
hTerbndda snd the Vaidurj'a Parvata on or near its bank. 
From there thej' went to tlie Saindhavaranj'a and the Pnsh- 
kara lake and the Richika mountain; thence thej* proceeded 
to the Jumna and the famous Tirthas on its bank viz., 
Yugandhara. Achyutasthala and Bhutalavya v;hich was said 
to be the door to Kuru Kshetra; the Plakshavatarana Tirtha 
on the banks <tf the Jumna was also \isitcd. From thence 
the.v went to the Harasvati and the Kurakshetra (chap. 129). 

From here their jouimej' is noticed in a rapid sm'vey. 
The Cliamasodbheda Tirtha is mentioned here again and 

^ It tioom!' probiiblo thnt tlio onstorn con?fc in Kidingn first 

eoloiii-ed hy tlio Aryans and then the western const. The siinilnrity of the 
sitimtion of both .“iiggosted the same nnines and plnce? and iienctt we find 
litre not only a place for P.irnslmraniii bat nbo nnothor \ nitarni river. 
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Sinclliutirtlia and Prabliasa ( probably a repetition. ) There 
is noticed- Vishnupada ( noticed in the march of - the mes- 
sengers from Ayodhya who went to call Bhararta from 
Kekaya ) the Vipasa river, Kashmir, the gate to the Manasa 
lake, the Yitasta and the Jala and Upajala rivers on Avhose 
banks Shibi son of Ushinara performed sacrifices and gave 
Indra his own flesh to redeem a Kapota, and the hermitage 
of Shvetaketu son of Utldalaka on the bank of the Samanga 
( chapter 134 ) the Kanakhata mountain ( and- not stream )- 
and the Ganges. From iiere they were taken by Lomasha 
to Mainaka and Shveta mountains, the sevenfold Ganges, 
the Ealashaila mountain and the Mandara where Kubera 
lives. There they treaded on gi-ound not accessible to man, 
and 'risited the Gandamadana and Kailasa mountains con- 
nected with the Himalayas where lived the Eni-ata and 
Taugana tribes and the Badari tree at the Nara-Namyan 
Ashrama. Here they saw .fVi'jima returned from heaven 
and we m-ay say that the pilgrimage of the Pandavas ended 
here. The places mentioned in this itinery are all well- 
known in these days and the stories which Lomasha related 
in praise of particular spots are also very interesting and 
ancient. This short summary throws a deal of geographical 
light on the condition of the country if not at the beginning 
of the epic period at least at its end. 

Before concluding this chapter we must notice some inte- 
restng topics of cotroversy in connection with the subject of 
this chapter. We shall first notice some of the unidentified 
towns whose names frequently occur in the epics. We ha'"'" 
first Hastinapura and Ayodhya the chief towns inbe-i- 
Theu- position is not much disputed though has no- : 
been accurately fixed. _ Indraprastha again founded Id.'P 
Pandavas is believed "to be situated near mo Jen; ''’'I'j,' 

The towns mentioned in the famous line’’ conta:;'.'''-:-; 
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lowest demand of the Pandavas quoted below are unidenti- 
fiable except Indraprastha. So is Upaplavya the place- 
where the army of the Pandavas and the Viratas collected. 
From this place Kjishna went to Hastinapura on his mission, 
of peace and the way by which ho went is graphically 
described in the Mahabharala. He halted at Vrikasthala 
on the way it being one day’s journey from Upaplavya. 
We can tolerably ascertain the whereabouts of the Matsya 
or Viratanagar where the Pandavas resided incognito and. 
which is sometimes identified with Jeypnr. The Pandavas. 
first went, it is related in the Mahabharata, towards the. - 
Jumna; probably they were then between the Glanges and 
the Jumna; then “ crossed the river and went along the - 
Bouthern banlc north of Dashama and south of Panchala 
between the Takritlomanas ( ) and Shmasenas and 
representing that they were hunters, entered the kingdom, 
of Matsya.” This shows that the Matsya kingdom was to • 
the west of the Jumna and is well placed a little to the 
north of Jeypur. From thence towards Kurukshetra 
Upaplavya was half way to. Kurnkshetra towards the north. 
And Vrikasthala must have been on the banks of the Jumna 
like Indraprastha but the exact position of the tovm it is 
impossible to determine. 

• It is curious to note that the army of the contending 
parties in the Mahabharata was encamped over an expanse 
of territory which is described as “ covering the Panchanada, 
the whole of the Kuru level country, the forest of the 
Eohitakas, the desert of Maru, Ahicchatra, Kalakuta, . 
Glangakula, Varana, Vatadhana and the Yamuna range of 
hills.”*' This is undoubtedly a very vast expanse of- terri- 

* m: I 
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torj- and could not have been required, vast though tlio 
army -was, but the places mentioned are of interest. 
Panchanada appears to be a particular place rather than the 
■vhole of the Punjab vrhile kalakuta appears to be a moun- 
tain to the north of Hastinapura as we have already stated- 
Parana is Yaranavati and Yatadhana has also been mentioned 
beforehand as being on the Ganges though not located. 

The unidentifiable places in the Ramayana are first 
Shringaverpura which was somewhere on the banks of the 
Ganges, and where Rama halted on the first night of hiS 
exile from Ayodhya, Madhura and Yaidisha two capitals 
assigned ro Subahu and Shatmghati the sons ot Shatrughna, 
and Angadiya ( sruTTg ) and Chandrahanta ( ) founded 

by Angada and Chandrakanta sons of Lakshmana. Kish- 
Idndha, Pampa and Panchavati are a Iso almost naidentifiable 
as will appear from the following. VTe have already 
adverted to the unidentifiable nature of most of the pLaees, 
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•of fhe Godavari, tire utmost limit of Aryan, settlements in 
his days, by the advice of Agastya vrho had his own 
Ashrama somewhere to the north of the river. , Now there 
is a dispute as to whether this Panchavati where. Rama took 
np his abode, was .at Nasik .orat- Bhadraohalam in the 
Madras Presidency.' both being on the banks of the Godavari, 
the former near the.v/estern Ghauts and the . latter.near the 
eastern, the former almost near the sonrce-of the .river, the 
-latter near its mouth. The question is one of great interest- 
not only from a religious but also from an antiquarian point 
of view. ' The' way from Chiti-akuta to Nasik would 
naturally be along the present Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway line and would be equally easy with the’ way from 
Chitfakuta due southwards and would not he barred by 
more hills and mountains. The question was controverted 
with great erudition and acumen between Vaman Daji Oka, 
and Shrimaut Bapusahb chief of Junior Kumndw'ad both, 
men of great learning and research who are now dead and 
we can. do no better than summarise the arguuJents adduced 
on both sides. The first thing that must be said is that in 
the vicinity of Panchavati there were hills covered over 
with trees. ' This description applies to both the places. 
Secondly the country of the Rakshasas was quite near, per- 
haps on the other side of the Godavari a fact which also 
might apply to both places equally. Janasthana in our 
bpinion'was the country of the Rakshasas. The wm-d Jana 
is ah abbreviated form of Puhyajana a name given to the 
Rakshasas. It is therefore probable that the modern Deccau 
was preeminently the connlry of the Rakshasas in those 
days and must have then touched the Godavari at both the 
-disputed places. The people in the east are at present 
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Teliiiigas \vlio spcnk n PniTidian language and may be look- 
ed upon as the descendants of the Kakshasas. The people 
in tlic west though they speak Marathi ai'c in the lower 
'Strata allied to the people in Telnngana. Their taking up 
an i\rynn language may induce one to believe that the first 
Aryan settlenu'ut was in the vicinity of >lasik. 

Ihit the J'oIlowi)ig considerations would incline us to be- 
lieve that ranclia\!iti was near th>" oasleii’n Oliauts and not 
near the western. From Cliilrakuta Hama appears to liave 
gone due south and not S'>uth-wo.-( on Ids way to Panchavati. 
For I'jMin yutikshna's plac flu lu-nnitago of Agastya’s bro- 
ther was to t-ho soxitli and Agastya’s own Ashrama was to 
the south of tliat of his l)rotluT ( Sarga 11 Aranyakand ). 
We have no mention in the Raniayana as to where tiie first 
Ashrama t;/.-:., of yutilcshna was; nor wlwre the Ashramas 
of yharbhanga and .-Vtri wore. Hut it is probable that all 
these wore to the souLli ot ('hitmkuta as tlioso of Ag:istya 
and Ids brother were to the soutii of Sn:ikshua’s and hence 
it is probable th;n Faiu-i\;'\au wasdtie south of Chitrakuta. 
Again, setting out ot Hancluivati iti se;trch of Sita the two 
brothers first went west aiul theiice south ;vnd tlien again 
soutli ami lastly tow;irds the o;ibt aliout ti miles ( Hee 
Sarga Gtl Aranyakand;; ) and came to a mountain with a 
deep deiile. There they killed the H;ikshas;t Kabandha and 
went w'cstward by his direction crossing the hill after an- 
other.'^ They came to Pampa lake on one bank of which 
was the Rishyamuka mountain where lived Sugriva with his 
four friends.t Where this Pampa lake and Rishyamuka 
mountain are to be placed it is impossible to decide but the 
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direction from Panchavati is indicated clearly in the above. 
Prom thence Rama •went to Eishkindha which is supposed 
Ho represent the north part of Mysore or to lie between My- 
sore and Hyderabad. The whereabouts of Eishkindha are 
not disputed by any one nor is the posi^on of Ohitrakuta. 
Of the two routes which join the two one western and the 
other eastern, we are inclined fi-om the direction above indi- 
<5ated to accept the latter as the one which was really taken 
by Rama in his progress towards Lanka.* 

* Both these rentes are shown in the appended map of Indio. 



CHAPTER XIY. 

Asteonojiical Knowledge. 

We shall in this chapter try to discover what astronomi- 
■cal knowledge was possesed by the ancient Indo-Aryans 
during the epic period, from such information as is avail- 
able in the epics. It may be premised that at the end of 
the Vedic period the Aryans in India had a tolerably defi- 
nite knowledge of the 27 constellations and the com’se of 
the moon among them. ' The constellations were originally 
27 and con-esponded to the successive halts, so to say, of 
the moon on each succeeding day. The lunar month con- 
sisted of a little more than 28 days and the figure 27 was 
also not very convenient for calculations. A 28th constel- 
lation was accordingly conceived and was assigned a ficti- 
tious position. There is a remarkably interesting legend 
in the Mahabharata about this fictitious Nakshatra the basis 
of which may or may not be found in the Brahmanas. 
The meaning of the shlokas quoted below’^ is not quite 
clear; but roughly taken, the story is that Abhijit the 
youngest sister envied ' Rohini for her foremost position 
and therefore retired t > a forest to perform austerities. 
The constellation having thus fallen from the sky Indra 
was in a difficulty as to the counting of time. At his 
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. request therefore Brahma together with Skanda counted 
time from Dhauistha; while formerly Rohini was at the 
beginning of time. Thus the number became even. ^Vheu 
Indi’a said so, the Krittikas went to heaven and that constel- 
lation wnth seven stars ' shines in the heavens. One thing 
is clear that formerly the Rohini constellation was at the 
beginning of the Nakshtras, and when subseqnentlh the 
Dhanisthas were selected for the purpose of co anting "time 
• the Ivi'ittikas -were pushed at the headship of Naksliatms 
and therefore in gladtiess shony brightly in the heavens.*' 

{^As a matter of fact to the end of the epic period the 
Rakslintras began with the Kritika^ In the Annshasana 
Pai'va chap. 64 w-e have an enumemtion of all the Naksha- 
tras in connection with different merits of gifts tnade at the 
time of the moon’s conjunction with each of thejn. They 
are as follows ( we give their number also to show what 
•constellations are supposed to consist of one or more stars ). 
This is the list wdrich was in vogue even down to the begin- 
niug of the Cliristian cm, long after Mahabharata was last 
recast, when the modern list commencing vnth Ashvini W’as 


1 Krittikns 

S Maghns 

1,7 Anuradhu 

22- Dhanishtos 

2 Rohini 

0 Purwn 

1C Jyesbthn 

2.3 Shatnbbi.sbnk 

a J>lriga 

10 Uttara 

17 Mula 

24 PuTvabhadrii- 
padn 

4 Ardra 

11 Hnstn 

IS Purvashada 

25 Uttarabbndra* 
padn 

5 Punarrasu 

12 Chitra 

19 Uttarasbada 

20 Revati 

C Pusbya 

13 S'wnti 

20 Abhijit 

27 Asbwini 

7 Asblesho 

14 Vi.Kbakbaa (2) 21 Sbravana 

2S Bhnrnni« 


* FnimthoUst ol tbo Ivokshatrns given in 4 groups of sovon each 
fnrtbor on, it. ■will nppoar that when ROhini .stood ot tbo bond of tbo 
Ktiksbatm, at the head of tbo fourth group •would bo sbatatnrnkn and 
not Dhanisbtas. 
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introduced to harmonise with the list of Rashis beginning 
with Mesha then introduced for the fii-st time. We have 
shown at length in our first book “ The Mahabharata, a 
criticism ” that Rashis or the twelve hotlses into which the 
Zodiac is divided were unknown to both the epics. ** 

There is another legend in the hfahabharata with regard 
to Rohini’s original preeminence among the constellations. 
The 27 consteHations were the daguhters of Daksha Praja- 
pati and they were married to the moon. The moon not 
treating them all alike lived with Rohini for a longer time 
than with "the others. These were accordingly discontented. 
They asked their father Daksha to intercede in .their bahalf 
and on Daksha remonstrating with his son-in-law the latter 
consented to mend his conduct. But he did not and was 
consequently cursed by Daksha that he would get ccnsump- 
tion. Prom that curse the moon was released by bathing 
in the Prabhasa Tirtha ( Gadaparva ). This legend may be 
■explained thus. The moon’s course among the Nakshatras 
is not at the same speed, but is sometimes rapid and some- 
times slow. . His living with Rohini longer than with the 
others probably showed that the rate of his motion was slow 
in that costellatiom The waning of the moon is his consump- 
tion and as he rises after his total disappearance afresh 
in the west, the Prabhasa Tirtha which was in the west was 
credited with the power of healing him and bringing him 
to life again. 

The above episode shows that the ancient Aryans of India 
had their attention directed first to the movements of the 
moon among the 27 constellations which they had already 
named. But this attention was soon extended to the motion 
of the sun also; for though much more dazzling thau the 

*, The single shloka in the Rnmaynna where Eashis are meniirsed in 
connection with the birth of Enma is, ns we have stated in ccr seccni 
book “ The Eiddle of the Enmovaa ” n later interpolation- 
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moon tlie slower course of the sun amonp the stars can also 
be marked by the position of the stars that rise in the east 
or are setting in the west when the twilight disappears and 
the stars are visible. < The circuit of the sun among the 
stars was accomplished in .3G5J days rouehly, while the 
moon made twelve circuits among tiiem in 354 ' days. The 
solar year therefore would contain twelvemonths and some 
days more. The Indo-Aryans would neither give up the 
solar year which with its changing seasons was properly 
regulated by the sun, nor could they give up the lunar 
month, as it was most convenient with its dark and bright 
halves embodying a natuial phenomenon. The Indo-Aryans 
therefore during or before the epic period appear to have 
invented the cycle of five years which brought the sun and 
the moon approximately together at its end and had then a 
common starting point again. ) The divergence between the 
lunar months and the solar year was adjusted by the addi- 
tion of the interca leery month. It is unnecessary to go here 
into the astronomical details of this arrangement 'but it is 
interesting to note that this arrangement is mentioned in 
one of Bhishma’s speeches. The Panda vas had agreed to 
pass twelve years in exile and to remain one year incognit^ 
and if discovered before the end of that year to pass twelve 
years again in exile ( whether the year was solar or lunar 
was not stipulated ). Duryodhana succeeded in discovering 
the Pandavas by his raid on the cattle of Virata and believ- 
ing that they had not completed their time consulted 
Bhishtna on the subject. The latter said, Kalas go to 
make up Eashtas, and then Muhurtas, days, half months 
and months with the conjunctions of constellations and 
planets and seasons are also formed as well as years. The 
wheel of time thus turns 7’ound with its divisions in time. 
Prom the overlapping of these divisions and the aberrations 
of the planets, in every five years two months are born. 
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In tMs way five additional montlis and twelve nights grow 
^nt of 12 years. This is what I think.”" 

This gives clearly in short the manner of measuring,time 
that was in vogue during the epic period. There Avere first 
the Kalas, the Kashtas, the Muhurtas, the days, the fort- 
nights, the months, the seasons and the years. (By the 
differencd in the motions of the sun Jand the moon and the 
excess of the divisions of time, in every five years two 
months are found to be in excess and these go to form the 
ihtercalcery month. ' The relations between these divisions 
are given in Shantiparva and may be exhibited in the 
following table.! 


30 Eashthas make a Kala 
30 Kalas = a Muhurta 
30 Miihurtas = a day 
15 Day^ = a fortnight 
2 Fortnights = a month 
2 Mouths = a season 
6 Seasons = a year 
5 Years = a cycle or Yuga. 


* Efrerf; 91;^^ f^yrrf^ i 

wTFrrsr 

fPTT ^ I 

M'lciri ii 

qraTgq^q?r; ii 

T3:w:qi^rqrr q^q ^ ii 

qqfmf^ If 5 t1%: II 

t q^BT qqnrq qrror q'q^qiqjr5TR;-i 

fqi.icqisT^^rfq '+rFT-'qjeqqr qr ii 
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Wo rlo not find the Kalas or the Kashtlias mcntioued 
wth particular: names, but the Muhm-ta is sometimes 
mentioned with its name as in the shloka quoted below.* 
( The Muhurta was an important division of the day and 
althoueh now not much used or thought of, the word still 
remains and indicates an auspicious or inauspicious moment- 
of time indiscriminatelja The da3' also had come to be an 
important item. There Avere no Aveek daj's hoAA’ever as yet.. 
The epics do not mention the week days and it is probable 
that they Avere introduced towards the end of the epic- 
period.,' But the day had its own importance as Tithi or its, 
rank in the fortnight and the Nakshatra or the conjunctiom 
of the moon Avith the particular constellation on that day,. 
Those constellations again had astrologically separate 
deities presiding over them. In the sbloka last referred 
to the moon is said to be in conjunction with dyeshtha-. 
whose presiding deity is Indra. During the whole of the- 
epic period, the Nakshtras were of the highest importance 
in every respect. ( All astrological considerations were based 
on the Nakshatras i. e,, the particular constellation Avith 
which the moon was in conjunction at the time, and Nak- 
shatra was evil or good according to its presiding deity. 
The Nakshatras were consulted at the time of starting on a 
journey, at the time of marriage or battle. Nakshatras- 
again at the time of birth were believed to determine a 
man’s whole future destiny, t The several inauspicious 
conjunctions which Vyasa describes to Dhritarashtra as. 

^ II am. 
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t This ■n'ns sometimes even then doubted; see — 
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characterisiiiR the beginning of tlie great fight between the 
Pandavas and tlie Kanrvas are cliietly based on the Nalcsha- 
trns and tiioir presiding deities. The subject is not interest" 
ing to the ordinary reader who may be referred to the 
details given in our note on the subject in our first liook 
‘ The i\rahabharata; a criticism. ” In modern astrolgy the 
presiding deities of tlie Xahshatras are not of muchaccount 
and are not even known, though the X’akshatras still retain 
their importance. 

The day was also important as Titlii or its rank in the 
fortnight; Uhe dth, the lUth and the l.oth are supposed to 
be Puma or full, some are Rikta or emptj^ and others 
middling. From Tithis we ascend to the fortnight which 
was either bright or dark. The month among the Indians 
began with the new moon; the bright half tv'as thus the first 
lialf. This practice was contrary to the practice prevailing 
in Greece and other countries and the peculiar practice of 
the Indians has been marked by Greek historians. The 
following observations from Curtins Rufus show the manner 
of counting time in vogue among the Indians at the time 
of Alexander’s invasion. ‘1 Their months they make to 
consist of two fortnights each of fifteen days but they never- 
theless assign to the year its full duration. They mark the 
divisions of time by the course of the moon not like most 
nations when the planet shows a full face bxit when she 
begins to appear horned. ^ This clearly shows that at 
the time of Alexander’s invasion the Indians looked upon 
•the bright half as the first half. 

But there are some lines in the Mahabharata which would 
go to show that the contrary practice was also sometimes 
prevalent. In Vanaparva chapter 161 Kubera says to 
Yudidsthira; “ stay, without fear and grief, the dark first 
fortnight. ” From the words “ the dark first fortnight ” 
the commentator himself remarks, “ some argue that the 
-dark half is the first half. But that argument is false as 
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Clio words Piirvn and Apara i. e. tlic first and second are 
also applied lo tlie briRht and dark halves. The word 
Piirnamasi for the full moon day docs not mean ctjinolopi- 
cally that the month wa.s then fall bat it means that the 
moon was then full, the word Masa denotlug (he moon, 
We have explained this at preat length in our commentary 
on the “ Kanv.a Shatapatha Rrahinann ”. It is unnecessary 
to Ro into farther details. The fact is clear that at the 
hepinninp of the epic period the practice of counting 
the month from the dark lialf might have prevailed ns 
in other Aryan countries hut that towards the end of the 
epic period the contmry pi-actice was certainly in vogne. 
The other practice again came into use after this, perhaps 
being copied from the Greeks, to suit the shifting back in 
seasons as measured liy the old months which had happened 
by that time, a reform perhaps introduced by king Vikrama- 
ditya like similar reforms in calendars introduced by mnn 3 ' 
kings in the west. That mode still prevails in northern 
India but in all astronomical calculations and works, the 
bright half is still taken as the first half. 

V We now come to the month. The month was ordinarily 
supposed to consist pf .30 days, 1.5 in each half and the 
Tithis were accordingly counted up to the •’ISth in the 
briglrt half and ,30tli or Amavasj'a in the dark lialf.^ As a 
matter of fact however the Amavasya or the conjunction of 
the sun and the moon did take place at the interval of 30 
day^ but at the interval of 2S or 29 days. The actual num- 
ber of Tithis in each lialf were therefore sometimes less than 
15 t. e.y 14 or even 13; and sometimes one or even two 

* It id curious to remark that the months vere naturally ■ enough in' 
all countries originally lunar and the same word masa ■which originally 
denoted in Sanskrit the moon, came subsequently to denote , the month. 
The ■word maha in Persian has similarly both meanings; even the Eng- 
lish word month is derived from moon. 
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Titliis liad therefore to be omitted; or n Tithi sometimes 
extended over two sunrises and hence there was the pheno- 
menon of ICshaya ( disappearance) or Vriddhi (increase ) of 
Tithis in the month. jMost jrrobably at the beginning of the 
epic period the calculation of Tithis was not very accirrate. 
It is hence that we find Vyasa saying to Dhi’itarashtra, 
" 1 have known Amavasya to fall on the Idth or 15th or 
even the 16th day but I have never Iniown it to fall on the 
18th.”'' He remarked tlrat as an abnormal phenomenon 
which boded no gooil. It is however not an uncommon 
thing for fortnight to consist of 13 days and we can only 
infer that at the time of Vyasa the calculation of Tithis was 
not very far advarveed. The month was usually supposed 
to consist of 28 days as will be found from the following 
shloka.t “ The const ellatSons moving along with the sun 
for 28 nights begin again with the sun after its conjunction 
with the moon. ” 

The montlis were twelve in number and their names 
were those now in use besides others which were per- 
haps in use concurrently with these. These names 
depend upon the Nakshtras with which the moon is 
in conjunction on the full moon day of the month and 
thus the names in-obably go back to the time when the 
month originally began with the full moon. These names 
are 1 Margasliii-sha 2 Pansha 3 Magha 4 Falguna 5 Oliaiti’a- 
6 Vaishakha 7 Jyeshtha 8 Ashadha 9 Shi'avana 10 Bhadr- 
pada 11 Ashwna and 12 Kartika. ^The names it must be re- 
membered began with Margashirsha and not with Chaitra 
as. in modern times. We 6nd this not only from the fact 

*■ =g^,rr I 



that (he month ^[argap^lir3ha is also called (he Agrahnynna 
or (lie first of (he year nor because in (ho Gita Krisliiia says 
(hat he is lliat mon(h l)nt because we actually find the 
enuiiieiation HO beginning in chapters IOC and 101) of the Anu- 
shnsana Parva where the merit of fasting in diiTenjtiiHnjths 
is ','ivrn. How and why (lie month of Margashirsha stood 
at the hca<l of (he twelve, months it is outside the scope of 
this work to disenss. It is aufificient to remark that during 
the epic period tlie Naksliatm sot began with Kritfikas and 
the months Ijcgan with Margasliirsha. fn both things 
-modern India has changed since about the Iieginniug of the 
Christian era and the Makshtras now l)egin with Ashvini 
and the month with Chaitra. 

The other names of the months which are found in the 
Brahmanas as predominent rarely occur in the Jilaha* 
bharata or in the Ilamayana. In the shloka quoted below* 
the month of Kartika is called by the name of Kaumnda. 
This sliloka also brings us to the consideration of the 
seasons. The day is a natural conception; so are a fort- 
night and a month on account of the moon’s pliases. The 
seasons are also a natural phenomenon which mnst strike 
every observer. In India the seasons are usually so regular 
that they could not have escaped the observation of the 
Indo-Aryans, The six seasons in India viz; the summer, 
the rainy season, the autumn, the uinter, the Shishira or 
waning cold season and the spring come in almost un- 
changeable rotation and at almost fixed dates. They are 
called in Sanskrit by the names of 

and names which frequently occur in the epics. 

In the line quoted above we are told that Krishna started 
on his mission of peace in the month of Kartika on the 
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Nakshatra of Rcvati at the close of the Sharad or autumnal 
season and on the approach of cold weather when the 
Avholc world was happy with grown u)) gi-ass and corn. 
This shows tliat tlie seasons and the months though not in 
name didei’cnt from ours differed a little in time from 
those of today. Supposing (liat this description applies to 
the cud of the epic Period /. e., to about 300 B. C., it can 
not be doubted that the seasons have been thrown Imck in 
consequence of the precession of the e(iuinoxes by a1)Out a 
month and whereas at present the cold weather commences 
about the beginning of Kartika now, it must have commenced 
then about the beginning of Margashirsha. And gi’ass and 
corn are now full grown in Ashvina rather than in Kartika. 
Tlic Indians however still count their seasons by months as 
they were at the end of the epic period or later still about 
the beginning of the Christian era; Ashvina and Kartika are 
thus the mouths of autumn, Margashirsha and Pausha of 
winter, Magha and Falguua of waning cold, Chaitra and 
Yaishakha of Yasanta, Jyeshtha and Ashadha * of Grishma' 
or hot season and lastly Shravana and Bhadrapada of the . 
rainy season. As a matter of fact at the present time the 
seasons have been thrown back by about a month; the 
rainy season for instance insted of beginning with Shravana 
practically begins in Ashadha. The rainy season in India 
extends over about four months but the Indians count only 
two months which perhaps indicated its first and principal 
part. June, July, August and September are the rainy 
months in India at present, but at the end of the epic 
period probably July and August and September andOctober 
were the rainy months. In the Eamayana Kishkindha 
Kanda chapter 26 we find the following shloka, t “ This 
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ifl Shrava»a the first month of the rainy season when water 
pours down. The season of fom* months called the rains ■ 
has commenced. ” Here we have the rainy season said to 
extend over four months and to begin with the Shravaoa 
month. This is not far different from the natm’e of the 
seasons as depicted in the Mahabharata. The rainy seasons 
or and autumn or have been here put together and 
as the autumn is said to end in Kartika we may well see 
that the world would then be happy on account of the full 
growth of grass and'corn. 

r 

\ The seasons were caused, it was known, by the fact that the 
sun moved for some months towards the south.'-. In Chapter- 
163 ( shlobas 25 to 38 ) of Vanaparva we are tola that “\the 
sun creates winter by going towards the south. Eetnrning 
he absorbs all water by his ^ heat, and men then become- 
enervated. He then creates showers and \\nnd and heat 
and thus fertilises the earth and then again returns to the 
south. Thus does the sun by his constant and unalterable • 
motion take from and give to the world its sti'ength. ") . 

The six seasons naturally form the year whose concep- 
tion can only be had by the unchanging recurrence of the- 
seasons. The year therefore was naturally the solar one, . 
the seasons depending upon the com-se of the sun towards 
the south and the north. The exact duration of the year- 
i. e., the time that elapses between its going to the southern- 
most point and its return again to that point had probably 
been measured long before the epic . period or about its • 
beginning. The yearly sacrifice was the gi'eat incentive to • 
the accurate measurement of the year and the two parts 
into which it was divided the TJttaryana and the 
Dakshinayana and the equinoctial and solstitial days- 
were ^well known. The Uttaryana was considered 
to be the holier of the two as we find from the- 
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Giti itself, chnptcr K ( 32 of Bhishma parra ). 
Bbishma waited for the return of the sim towards the north, 
before he allowed his soul to pass away from his body which 
lay wounded on a bed of arrows. \V(« may believe there- 
fore tliat the cour.se of the sun towards the south atul the 
north was accurately measured and known dnrinp the epic 
period. Why the sun went tmvavds thosouth annually was 
probably not known. In fact it is impo.ssible to expect that 
the ancient Imlo-Aryans cojild have known the inclination 
of the earth’.': a.vis to tlie ecliptic t>r that the earth moved 
round the sun. TJie anci'Uit Indians appear also not to have 
known the diurnal motion of ii\e earth mund itself nor even 
if the earth w.as round. In common with other people.? the 
Indians cottid only explain how tlic miu ro.se everyday 
in the oast and set in the we.st in one way.'’ ** AftersettiiiR 
in the we.-t the .‘•'iin u(tos towards the north and goiny round 
the Morn mountain aeain risos in the east; similarly the 
moon makes a round aI»out tlieMerii asalso the Xakshatms. ” 
Tiie ye.ar or .‘^amvntsara ns it was called with its (v.’o 
lialve- the I'ltrimyana and the l.'ak.shinayana and tlu' equi- 
uoc:i.al amd solstitial I'oijits was however well nnderstoori. 
And in or-it r to n'c.'ucile tite lunar months with the 
year the cyeh- <if five ye.tr-. called Ytnra. a-c has already In-r-n 
fctate-i was invented. 'I'lx- eoncepiiou of loimer perioi.- ef 
time lltan the.-e cycles of live years •.ti.'-a> calletl Ynca.s t' ' 
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also been made and -was complete before the end of the epic 
period. It has come down to us in that very form. (The idea 
of the four ages called Ivritai Treta, Dvapara and Kali, each 
worse thaJi its predecessor is found even in the Bmhmnnas®' 
and existed oven among the ftreeks and other ancient peop- 
les. Those four Yugas combined formed a Chaturyu^ or 
Mahaynga or great cycle. The lengths oftheKali, Dvapara, 
Treta and Krita Y ngas were, as given in the !Mahabharata 
Vanaparva chapt 188, one, two, three and four thousand 
i^ears ^\^th one, two, tliree and four huuilred years as 
Sandhya and Randhyansha. The whole Cliatnrjniga there- 
fore consisted of 12000 yearsand was also calleda Yahayiiga 
or by the simple name of Yuga and one thousand such 
Yugas form Brahma’s one day.t The Manusmriti gives the 
same enumeration. Modern works on Indian astronomy 
adopt the same calculation with this explanation that the 
12000 years of Chaturyuga consists are divine years each 
of which is equivalent to 360 human years. 

It is believed by some Indian scholars that at the time 
of the Mahabharata and the Manusmriti, this idea had not 
come into existence and that when the Mahabharata was 
last recast, the Indo-Aryans actually believed that the Kali 
age consisted only of 1000 human years.- The idea that a 
day of the gods consisted of the Uttarayana and the Dakshi- 
•nayana is an old one and is given in the Manusmriti itself; 
jlOOO Chatnryugas are here said to form one Brahma’s day 
and in the Gita we are also told that Brahma’s night is 
equally long. In this way it appears probable that the 
Tears mentioned in the Mahabharata and the Manusmriti 
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are really divine years. This inference is denied by some 
and the question is one of a controversial nature. We ■will 
not pursue the controversy here as it would be uninteresting 
to the ordinary reader. We -will only rernark that the 
Indo-Aryans -with their high ideas about the infinity of 
time could not have believed that the Kali age in which 
they lived at least at the end of the epic period consisted of 
1000 human years only and was to last only a hundred 
years or two after the Greek conquest. The Kritayuga was 
to begin according to the notion of the Mahabharata when 
the sqn, the moon, Jupiter and Tishya or the Pushya 
constellation would come together in one heap.* It was an 
almost impossible combination. .They did not know the 
method of calculating the position of planets at any parti- 
cular time and probably gave an imaginary auspicious 
conjunction as the inaugurator of the blessed Krita age. 1 
We have now taken the reader from the lowest measure- 
ment of time, the Kala to the highest viz.., the Tuga or 
Chaturyuga and beyond viz., a day of Brahma equivalent 
to one thousand Chaturyngas or Kalpa which is referred 
to even in the Gita.t This conception of time was probably 
developed in India itself. It may perhaps have been influ- 
enced by the Chaldasan conception of a cycle consisting of 
60 X 60 X 12 or 43200 y^'s, one year standing to the 
“world year” of the Babylonians in the relation of a second 
to a year ( the Babylonian day was divided into 12 hours 
only ).t That it was developed during the epic period we 
have not the slightest doubt for at the beginning of it and 

II 
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t Greek thinkers by (Jomperz page 142, - - 
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in the BralimanaB "we find the word Ynga yet ' indicative of 
an indefinitely long or as the Upanishads pnt it ‘‘One, two, 
ten;thonsand years and more,” in fact of an inconceivably 
long time without measure.- Its precise limitation was 
perhaps -the work of Garga as we find' in, the Sarasvati 
Akhyana of the Gadaparva chapt. 37 a reference* to it. 
“ Garga on the- banks of the' Sarasvati obtained acknowledge 
of time and its march, the aberration of the planets and the 
auspicious and , inauspicious unusual events.” . When this 
Garga lived, and, whether he was the same whose Samhita is 
extant it is impossible , to guess. 

, Garga, it is here said, knew the aberration of the planets. 
It seems probable that at the beginning of , , the epic period 
the, IndOrAryans had obtained a knowledge; of . the planets. 
These planets moving among, the stars were seven in number 
1 the sun 2 the moonrS Mercury 4 Venus 5 Mars, 6 Jupiter 
and 7 Saturn, t, They , also probably had measured the 
average periods of their progress through the constellations; 
and Garga found out their deviations or it may be that the 
word Vyatikrama simply means “ march ” or “ progress ”. 
We would believe that ttntil Garga’s time the Indo- Aryans 
only knew the seven planets and with the exception of the 
sun and the moon they did not know their periods of revo- 

* anto i 
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Haro the seven Grahas spoken of are exclusive of Soma or the moon 
and hence the seven may jnchide Rabn. The combination of seven 
planete oppressing the moon in apposition is considered as prodnctivo of 
a very great dc“cruotion of human life. , 
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lulion rouml tho cartli. TJio r<-t>,‘roncoB to ibo planets in the 
epics are loo nnmcnnis to mention. Rome planets wore evil 
by natnre^r/c., .Satnra and Mars; the latter especially, being 
red boded bloud-shed. Jnpifer "was the most auspicious 
planet of all. Particular conjnetions of planets and 2s'ak- 
shairas were again inauspicious as also some conjunctions 
of two planets. ' In the evil omens de.scribed by Vyasa to 
Dhritarashtra as preceding the great war ( Bhishmaparva 
Chap. 'A ) and by Kama to Krishna as the latter was leaving 
Hnstinnpura after his nnsncce.ssful nttojnpt at mediation 
i. Udyogaparva Chap. I4d j many sucli evil conjnnctions 
nre mentioned. Prob.ably these were copied from the work 
of Garga who as shown above was believed to have obtained 
a knowledge of uood and e^^l omens. Two or three facts 
are hctwever clear. ' The progress of the pkinets was still 
mea6uro<l hy tho Xakshaims winch wore the only basis of 
calculation then known; again the retrograde motions of 
the planets were known and were considered as specially 
inauspiciotis. Thirdly a white planet or Dhumaketu ( or 
comet ) is also spoken of white Kahu who is supposed to be 
a llakshasa who attacks the sun and the moon when they 
are eclipsed is looked noon as having a position on the 
ecliptic. ■ and the simple word Gra.ha is very often nsed 
in the Mnhabhatnta to denote Ftahu. The cause of the solar 
ana the iunar eeiipse "-as thus probabiy imown through 
the odd notion thr.t Fiaha 'vas a Ftakshasa rtni ren^ained and 
is aiindei to in mai-:.* places in the MnhabLarata. - 

Such '-ves the astr ■.•nonii'ie.I knowie-ine of the ancteny 
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ing to its being required for sacrifices and astrological 
prognostications. Purely astronomical research was per- 
l^ps absent. ; The very great • advanco which later Indian 
astronomy made hereafter was due to the influence of the 
Greeks and the Scythians who invaded and settled in the 
country for a long time in Central India, especially at Ujjain 
about the beginning of the Christian era. 

One or two facts however show that the Indo-Aryans were 
not quite Avithout a taste for astronomical observation. 

You cannot see the back of the • moon ” is a statement 
which one comes across in the Shantiparva"^ and such a 
statement can only be naade by one who has constantly ob- 
served the moon carefully./ Though the phases of the 
moon had not been properly explained, it appears . that it 
was known that it shines by light borrowed from the sun. 
"We thall close this chapter w'ith quoting a shloka of the 
nature of a riddle which goes to show that the Indo-Aryans 
may have had used astronomical instruments or it may be 
that the conceptions embodied in the shloka may have led 
to the construction of instruments for measuring heavenly, 
motions. 

“ Ashtavakra : — May that constantly revolving wheel pro- 
tect thee with its twenty fonr Parras or joints, its 
^ six navals, twelve rims and three hundred and 
sixty spokes. ” r 

It is needless to remark that the twenty-four joints arethh 
twenty -four full moon and new moon days in the year, the 
six navals are the six seasons, the 12 rims are the 12 months 
and the 360 spokes are the 360 days in the year as it is 
usually conceived. 

* W /fUcffr: 77^ sg W I 
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CHAPTEEXV. 

Language and Literatuee. 

• 

Every language in the world must at least once have been 
a spoken language and this proposition holds good of 
Sanskrit also. The Indo-Aryans once did speak that langu- 
age and they very probably did so at the beginning of the 
epic periodi It is possible to suppose that the speeches in 
the Mahabharata are all the emanation of the poet’s brain. 
'-.But the. language of the poem as a whole, especially in 
some of its parts, bears the stamp of a spoken language 
being very elastic and unelaborited. In the Bhagavad-Gita 
we see the language at its best; forms of words .especially 
verbs come, fresh and without restraint and long and obscure 
compounds which laboured Sanskrit subsequently developed 
are conspicuous by their absence. ' That the Sanskrit 
language was, within epic days, a spoken language is proved 
beyond doubt by the instance of slang terms of abuse*^ 
used by women in the Pnnjab noticed by Kama in his 
rancorous conversation with Shalya. 

' It is equally certain that by the end of the epic period 
Sanskrit had ceased to be a spoken language and was con- 
fined only to learned men. Had it been otherwise Buddha 
would not have preached his new religion in Magadhi. ' 
The old spoken Sanskrit had become popularised and sim- 
. plified in the form of the several Prakrit languages spoken 
in the several provinces of India where the Indo-Aryana 
bad settled. This change of language was also due to the 
mistui'e of races. The aboriginal people could not have 
spoken the Sanski-it language correctly and the common 
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people composed of Vaishyas and Shndras naturally simpli- 
fied forms anil sounds and developed certain Piakrits of 
their own. We see a strong confirmation of this theory in 
the interesting use of the word MIeiffccha in the following 
line;* “ The Aryas do not Mlencchise in speech e„ 
as the commentator explains it, do not commit mistkcs in 
speaking. The Mlencchas or non-Aryans who attempted to 
speak the Sanskit language naturally committed mistakes 
and were unable to pronounce the hard sounds in Sanskrit 
correctly and the Aryans must have strongly condemned 
this gradual change of language and pronunciation. But 
the mixed races became by and by numerous and compelled 
the Sanskrit language to retire into the college and the 
sacrificial room. When the PrakrUs "were born it is difficult 
to determine wdth any degree of certainty. ( But they were 
born without doubt long before Buddha was born in 557 B. C.) 

In their intercourse with the aborigines as well as 
with people beyond India the Indo-Aryans must natu- 
rally have come into contact with many languages 
and some of them may have found it convenient or 
necessary to learn foreign languages also. ( It is in a 
foreign language that Vidura conveys to Dharma 
secretly the information that the house he .were going to 
occupy in Varanavata was made of inflammable material.) 
The spoken language of the Indo-Aryans would thus gather 
some words from foreign and aboriginal languages and it 
is not unnatural therefore to expect that the Prakrit • 
languages which were developed hereafter had a large 
sprinkling of non-Aryan words in them. ^ Nay it is said 
that even in the Rigveda non-Sanskidt words are sometimes 
to be found clearly indicating that the Aryans had inter- 
course with non-Aryan peoples and often borrowed words 
from their languages even at that remote date. ) 
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It is however strange that the Mahnbharata as it is makes 
no mention of any Prakrit languages as being spoken in 
India. Probably there was no occasion for such mention. 
Nor did the author think it necessary like most of the 
■^Titers of Dramas in later Sanskrit to make its women and 
its low characters speak in Prakrit. Even the Ohandalas 
or Shvapachas in the Mahabharata speak in Sanskrit.'. 
Perhaps when the original Bharata was written Prakrits 
had no existence and ^^asa naturally enough wrote in 
Sanskrit. When Sauti recast the poem into its present 
form aboiit 300 or 200 B. C. the Prakrits were already formed 
and were in fact the spoken language of the the country. 
But the learned used Sanski-it alone and the form of the 
original poem must have influenced its last recasting. Qt is 
also probable that in opposition to the Buddhists who 
used the common language to teach their religion the 
Mahabharata which as we have shown was given a religions 
form by Sauti mainly to conteract the influence of Bud- 
dhism was entirely written in Sanskrit the language of the 
orthodox religious books of the Aryans of India. ' Though 
the Indo-Aryans had towards the end of the epic period de- 
veloped provincial dialects, of course mainly derived from 
Sanskrit, the literature of the Indo-Arj'ans remained in the 
Sanskrit langugae and we shall now go on to speak of that 
literature alone. Buddhist literature as a matter of fact 
came into existence in the days of Ashoka and we m.ay pn.'- 
perly exclude it from our consideration when we spe."k •'* 
epic India. 

The Vedas -were already completely arranged, diWie- 
“numbered. The Rigveda especially, it is state-’ 
Mahabharata, contained ten thousand verses." Tie-S;;- 
ment of the Vedas is ascribed in the Mahabh.vr->-‘ 

* =«*rd^viiO/ ' 
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Apantaralnnias aiul tlicu to Vyaaa. AVJietbor Shnimaka 
preceded oi- followed A^asa wo are not enre but be is admit- 
tedly the last Itisbi wbo arranged tlie Mantras of the 
Rigveda and made the Sarvannkramani of it giving the 
proper use of each Mantra. The pedigree -of Shaunaka is 
given in the Maliabhai-ata Aimsbasanaparva chapter 30. 
There it is related the Vitahavya ^^ho was originally a 
Kshatriya and became a Brahmin bj* the mere word of 
Bhrigu had a sou named Gritsamada whose hymn stands 
first in the Rigveda. Grilsmada's son was Sachotas whose 
son again was Varchas and so on until we have Shaunaka 
from Shunaka in the 16th generation from Gritsamada. 
Shaunaka prol)ably became a family name and hence it is 
not at all unlikel j' that the Shaunaka to whom the Mahabha- 
rata was last related by Sauti was a descendant of this 
Shaunaka and not the same Shaunaka himself. 

The Vedas ai’e usually three in number but tlie Atharva' 
Veda iftalso sometimes mentioned. The Vedas had separate- 
Brahmanas attached to them and wo have the mention of 
Tandi in thoAnushasauapavva. This Tandi was great devo- 
tee of Shiva and is credited there with the authorship of the ■ 
Shivasahasiauama. There is a Bi-ahmaua named after Tandi. 
attached to the Yajurveda. 

Besides the Vedas t. e., the Mantra and Brahmana, the 6- 
of the Vedas are mentioned as well as the Upani- 
shads and other works in a passage of great importance.- 
In the beginning of the Sabhaparva chapter 5 we have a- 
detailed description of Nai-a da’s attainments as noted below.* ' 
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TJu- HhlnUfiH cnn only l».’ ohici.lnt'’*! by the help of ihc 
cnniiH'Mitntor hut \v can boli<'ve at onoo that various 
braiU’h‘“^ of IcamiiU' had Ih'om derohtpn.i by the oiul of the 
ojiic lurioil. Tlso G niitras of tin- Veilas are first 1 .Shiksha, 
t? Kaljta G ^'yal;nrana I (,'ltiiaiolas o Xirnlcta and G Jyotislia. 
TIicsv are \<'i’y iiiij><ii'tint .-v ion cos and it is a ftroat credit 
to tho Indo-Aryans lliat all th'-so scionc>*s wore cultivated 
and studied at ^o early a dale. Wc refer .•siiocially to 
A'yalv'arana <ir cimmnai' wliich th" Indo-Aryans studied 
ioalously and vhich reached such a Inch state of dovelop- 
inent tint Sanskrit cnnnnir will always command the 
rospeot and tho adtniration of the thinkinc world. All this 
^levcdo]lment was mad.* <lurint: tin- ejno i>eriod. Panini the 
preat grammarian oi India is however not raeiitionod in tho 
Mahabhnrata. IJiit iliero is not tlie least donltt tlint Panini 
avas not the oricinator <if titc science of prammnr for he 
could not have written tlie masterpiece of gratnmar whicli 
lie lias left as an imperislial'le b'pncy to (he world unless 
the science had lonp been studied before him. In fact 
Vyakaran t is an Anca of the Vedas an<l must Irtve been 
studied front ihe bepinninp of the epic period. Tims we 
find that in the Bhapavnd-Gita it^self wo have tlie line 
?5;-'vRTlvr^st-f. This is not an argument to hold that tho 
Gita is subsequent to the great grammarian of India, for 
we can never believe that tho nomenclatnre of Sanskrit 
grammar was first invented by Panini and had no existence 
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be£orc him. The wliole science of grammnr had nearly de- 
veloped to its highest form before Panini and his grammar 
■was only the highest development of it and therefore 
naturally enough supplanted all the grammars that preceded 
it. His grammar is now recited bj' the students of the 
Veda as the Vyakai'ana Anga of the Vedas and has become 
the starting point for all future thinkers and writers. The 
great "^'artika of ICatyayaua and the greater Bhashya of 
Patanjali take for their basis the grammar of Pauiui. 
This Bhashya is mentioned vaguelj' in the Mahabharata* 
but clearly in the Ramayauat which in its present shape 
mentions also Vyadi’s Sangraha besides the three orthodox 
treatises on gi-ammar vu,. 1 Panini’s Sutra, 2 Katyayaua’s 
Vartika and 3 Patanjali’s Mahabhashya. Two more auth- 
ors are mentioned in the Mahabhai-ata but it is not quite 
clear whether they wrote on gi'ammar or some other sub- 
ject vu., Shakalya and Savarni. who are said to have become 
well known authors by th^e favour of Shiva. The son of 
the former became, it is said, a Sutrakara.t Probably he 
was a Sutrakara on grammar who preceded Panini as Panim 
often mentions his opinion in his Suti-as avith -respect. 

Next to gi-ammar, astronomy or Jyotisha ' occupied an 
impoidant position and had many authors on it. The 
Mahabharata does not mention the name of Lagadha whoso 
work is now recited by the learners of Veda as an Anga of the 
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Ypiln? iu tlvo i^nmo \vay ;vs il<!ocs iiot luontumPauini’s name. 
But Ave have the mention of Gargi who is supposed to have 
Tvctpiirc t a hnowlodne of the planets and their motion 
on the hanks of the Snrnsvati. Then comes the Nirukta or 
Elyuiolopy of Yaska wlio is olso not mentioned by name 
hut whoso work romos under the Vodangas, and tho 
Chhandas or Prosody of nncala. 

The Upanishads are philosoidiicnl portions of the Binh- 
maiias of the Vedas and are too woll-lcnown to require any 
comment. They were, at least the okle.st Upanishads were, 
composed in the heginninu of the epic period. The Fura- 
kalp.as again are probably old stories related in the Vedns 
themselves. Did they form any separate literature or were 
they, as it is nsnnlly asserted, merely portions of the Vedas ? 
Probably like tho Upanishads they remained a part ninl 
parcel of tho Vedas but were usually sepnratcdy studied. 
The next suljject mentioned as one in which Narada was 
proticient is Itiliasa-Purana. Tlte Pnrana appeal's to have 
been a very old liranch of litemturo and there wore also 
from ancient time.s Sutas wliose duty it was to recite them. 
These Pui'anas have been handed down to us in their latest 
forms which do not date b.ack beyond tho Sth century A. J). 
Kor is it certain if tho old Puranas oven bore the same 
names as they do now. The Itihasa was again a seporato 
branch of literature but allied to them for their names 
always go together and are jointly mentioned oven in tho 
Upanisliads. It consisted of iiarticular historical stories 
written by particular authors. -The jMahabharata and the 
Bamayana distinctly admit that they are Itihasas. It appe- 
ars probable that during the epic days there were many 
other Itihasas be.sidos thc.se two. But when these two were 
last recast they jirobably supplanted all the other works 
either by their inclusion in them or by reason of their 
dwindling down into insignilicauce by thd side of 
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engrossing epics. In the Mahabharata strangely enough the 
word Itihasa is used to denote the Mahabharata itself and 
not only Narada knew it but even Drona who was an actor 
in the Mahabharata fight. The word Akhyana in the line 
^FTl^TT^’P^^Ti^is explained by the coment- 
ator to mean which is indeed strange in connec- 

ion with Drona. It appears clear that during the epic period 
the Bharata was a separate well known work which was 
respected and generally studied. 

What Shastra or subject of study is hinted at in the line 

it is difficult to say. The com- 
mentator explains the line as applicable to all Shastras. 
We will however pass it over as an inexplicable line and 
come to the next which clearly admits the existence of 
Gautama’s Nyaya philosophy which is chiefly and pre- 
eminently concerned with logic. ' The “ sentence with its 
five parts ” is equivalent to the syllogism of the Greek 
logicians and the usual faults and defects of a deduction 
were then clearly known as in modern logic. The Kyaya 
philosophy must thus have been older than the last recasting 
of the Mahabharata. When Gautama lived scholars have 
not been able to determine, nor is (?autama’s name men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata. It cannot however be much 
disputed that Gautama was the founder of the Nyaya philo- 
sophy and though the _ Sutras which now go by his name 
may have been later than the Mahabharata in its present 
form, the Nyaya philosophy which is referred to in it* 
as also in Buddhist literature must have risen and made 
great progress in the epic period. 

The next line gives us ground to suppose that besides logic, 
rhetoric was also cultivated in the epic period. The power ' 
wliich a disputant acquires by the aid of logic and rhetoric 
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( Hirauyngarblia being mentioned as its first teacher as we- 
flhall see later on ), nor are any boohs on this subject men- 
tioned ans^’here in the Mahabharata. The word Yoga 
bo^vever constantly occurs in the epic and its apparent • 
opposition to Sankhya is noted even in the Bhagvad-Gita. 

The next subject of study indicated in the long list of 
Narada’s attainments is politics with its several branches'- 
of Sandhi, Yigraha, etc. The works of Brihaspati and- 
Shuki-a on the subject have been mentioned in the Slaha-- 
bhaiuta frequently and have already been noticed. It is a 
pity that we have neither of these books preserved to us- 
Shnkra Niti alone exists but not necessarily in the form in . 
which it existed during the epic period. 

Lastly Narada is said to be an expert in the arts of 
Tuddha and Gandharva. The science of war is mentioned' 
in seveial places and the Nagaiu Sutra which probably was* 
concerned w'ith the construction of towns and forts. What- 
authors were known on these sciences " we are not told. 
Nor are we told th« names of the author or authors on 
music; but music w as undoubtedly studied and cultivated 
during the epic period. There are frequent references to- 
the science in the Mahabharata. It is even possible that 
• India was the birth-place of music as of grammar since- 
Pythagoras is said to have carried his Sevan notes from this- 
countiy. 

It is perhaps strange that the Smritis are not mentioned- 
in the Mahabharata by name. - Probably the Smritis had no- 

* The follo-nTUg shloka contains the names of the founders of some- 
of the various Shastras. 
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incdinte peace bolwocn (bo belligerents.'’ “ Having per- 
fornieil his o.nrly morning duties, and having bathed and 
become clean and having decked himself Krishna avorship- 
ped the sun and the fire. " The -worship of the sun is the 
chief part, of the daily Sandhya ami the avorshij) of the lire 
means tlio usual sacritice with sticks and clarified butter. 
\Vheu in the eveninu he reached Vrikaslhala and the western 
sky was red with the evening glare, he got down from hia 
chariot and having ma le ablutions performed the evening 
•Sandhya. t In short both in the Hamayana and the 
Mahabharata we find the Kshtriyas and the Brahmins care- 
ful and punctual in the iH-rformance of their Sandhya and 
sacrifice. 

Both Krishna and Yuddhisthira are shown in the above 
.passage to bare after jicrformiug their Sandhya and their 
eacrilicc, touched a cow’s tail ami to have made gifts to 
Brahmins. This appears to have been a very old practice 
though it may not have been old as the beginning of the 
epic period. 

It must however be remarked that there was yet no idol 
avorship. In the detailed descriptions of what Krishna and 
Yndhisthira did in their daily religions duty, we have no 
mention of their having worshipped idols; if there had been 
■any idol-worship it would assuredly have been mentioned. 
We are therefore constrained to hold that idol -amrship had 
no existence in the beginning of the epic period. Idol -wor- 
ship was the outcome of Buddliism and Jainism and the 
orthodox ludo-Aryans were influenced by the catching 
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example of Jains and Buddhas -worshipping idols of Bhddha- 
and of Jain a and imitating their example had temples raised 
to Vishnu and Shiva and other Vedic and non-Vedic deities. 
We accordingly find in the interpolated chapters in the- 
Mahabharata — chapters -which -we have sho-wn to be inter- 
polated on other grounds — a mention of temples and. idols- 
So in the Bhishmaparva -where the evil omens are described 
-which precede the fight -we find it stated that the idols of 
gods trembled laughed, emitted blood from their mouths,, 
perspired, or fell do;^. Even these appear to be idols in 
the public temples We have still no mention of daily idol 
-worship at home. The Grihya Sutras -which describe the 
daily duties of a Brahmin and other frwice-bom castes do 
not mention any idol -worship. These Sutras cannot be 
much later than the Mahabharata and we may be sure that 
idol worship as a daily duty did not exist even at the end of 
the epic period. 

The Vedic deities were thirty-three in number but all the 
deities did not come thus to be idolized..) The thirty-three 
gods of the Vedas were the 8 Vasus, the 11 Rudras, the 12 
Adityas, Indra and Prajapati, as mentioned in a passage of 
the Erihadaranya Upanishad. t The Mahabharata enume- 
rates these 33 deities t somewhat differently, probably as 
they -were worshipped at the close of the epic period. The 
thirty-three gods were 11 Rudras, 12 Adityas, 8 Vasus and 
2 Ash-vins named severally as follows: — ■ 
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Rudras. 

Adityas. 

Vasus. 

Ashvins. 

1 Ajaikapad 

1 Amsba 

1 Dbara 

1 Nasatya 

2 Ahirbudlinya 

2 Bbaga 

2 Dbruwa 

2 Basra, being 

3 Pinaki 

3 Mitra 

3 Soma 

the sons of 

4 Aparajita 

4 Varuna 

4 Savitri 

Martanda 

5 Rita 

5 Dbata 

6 Anila {wind) 

or the snn. 

0 Pitrirupa 

7 Tryambaka 

6 Aryama 

7 Jayanta 

6 Anala (fire) 

7 Pratynaba (morning) 

8 Mabesbvara 

8 Bbaakara 

8 Prabbasa (evening) 

9 Vrisbakapi 

10 Shambbu 

11 Havana 

How and when 

9 Tvasbta 

10 Pushan 

11 Indra 

12 Viabnn 

this classification was made we are not in 


a position to state, but this list includes all the Vedic 
deities in one class or another, and the wonder is that 
Varuna, Indra and Vishnu are included among the Adityas 
while among the 11 Rudras we find no names which are 
those of any other distinct deities. All the names of the 
11 Rudras are still the names of Shiva. The Vasus include 
the moon and the fire and the wind. 

Out of these gods only Shiva and Vishnu apparently 
were idolized as they grew into importance towards the 
close of the epic period. Why these two rose- into impor- 
tance to the exclusion of Indra who appears even in 
Buddha's time to be still the chief god, it is not easy to 
explain. But certain it is that Shiva and Vishnu had aleady 
by the close of the epic period attained to the position 
which they have ever since occupied in the Indian godhead.' 
A thousand names were given to each of them and the 
Sahasranamas of both are to be found in the Mahabharata 
itself. The pre-eminence of Vishnu is to be seen even in 
the Brahmanas and the Upanishads. Krishna-worship 
which gi-ew throughout the epic period identified Vishnu 
with Krishna and he was ascribed a form accordingly 
20 . 
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Bralunn. The UpntiiBhads pivo that honour to these two 
•deities only and to none else. Prajapati anti Intlra remain 
still Boconrlnry manifestations while Vishnn and Shiva are . 
both identiGed with the highest sonl. 

In the popnlar mind, however, there is something op- 
posed in the worship of the two. The antagonism of the 
two cults of Shiva and Vishnn mnst have been very old , 
and may have dated from before the end of the epic period. ' 
There is no hint of course of this antagonism in the ^laha- 
bharata and as we have said elsewhere one of the greatest 
and noblest aims of Sauti in his recasting and re-editing the 
Bhnrata was to bring together and reconcile all orthodox 
cults. We thus have Shiva and Vishnu equally praised in 
the Mahabharata and that is the reason why this great epic 
has become the rallying point for Hinduism as a whole'. 
One maj’ however well discern that Sauti consciously and 
purposely brings in tbo praise of Shiva where the reader 
might incline too much towards Vishnn and often makes 
Krishna himself tlie mouth-piece for the praise of the 
lormer. So in the Dronaparva when Krishna and Arjuna 
come unscathed out of the fire-Astra thrown by Ashvat- 
thama, the latter was amajced and inquired of Vyasa the 
reason of it. Vyasa enters on a praise of Shiva and details 
how Krishna had obtained the boon of freedom from death 
by any Astra by propitiating Shiva. And in the Drona- 
parva Vyasa tolls Arjuna that he was preceded on that day 
of hard tight when ho killed Jayadratha, by Shiva himself 
who bore down all his opponents with his Shula. These 
and other evidently concious attempts are made to bring 
together the two orthodox sects who had taken their stand 
round Vishnu and Shiva respectively. 

' Vishnu as a manifestation was usually identiGed with the 
protecting power of God and Shiva with the destructive. ; 
■Shiva accordingly comes in the Mahabharata wherever a 
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terrible destruction of human life is taking place; as \yhen- 
Ashvattbama commenced the slaughter of innocent beings; 
at night. The Indian Trinity Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesha; 
with different functions assigned to them is also clearly- 
indicated in the shloka quoted below.® , That trinity was- 
again united in another deity which though not a Vedic- 
deity is a very old Indian deity viz-, l^frtetreya. This- 
benevolent-creati’se-destructiye combined form of the sup- 
reme being is twice mentioned in the Mahabharata. In the- 
VanaparVa chapt. 115 we are told that Sahasrarjuna got a. 
miraculous golden Vimana, by the favour of Dattatreya.t 
And in Shantiparva chapter 49 the same story is repeated.. 
Dattatreya is said to , be the son of Atri (chapt, 91 Aiu,)^ 
but the interesting story of his birth is not given in the- 
Mahabharata.. 

Another non- Vedic deity mentioned in the Mahabharata 
is Skanda, the commander-in-chief of the forces of Shiva- 
and of the gods generally.' The worship of Skanda was in 
epic days very prevalent in India though , in modem, 
times he is not much worshipped. 'j It is impossiple to say 
whether Skanda is an Aryan or non- Aryan deity. He re- ■ 
presents and leads all the powers of destruction. The- 
Btorj’- of the birth of Skanda is twice told in the Maha- 
bharata and the first account given in the Vanaparva 
differs somewhat from the second which appears in the 
Ann. chap. 84 and 85 and which is nearly the same 
as the one -vv’hich Kalidasa has poetically handled in his; 
Kumara-sambhava. Kumara or Skanda is in the former.- 

, it 
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^atory not the son of Shiva and Parvati but the son of 
Agni who being enamoured of the wives of the seven 
Rishis gave up all avocation. Svaha his wife consequently 
assumed the form of the wife of each Rishi except Arun- 
'■dhati and approached and pleased Agni. Skanda 'vvas thus 
Teally the son of Agni and Svaha and only indirectly of the 
-six Rishi-Patnis and hence was called six-mothered. He is 
■called the son of Rudra because Agni is identified with 
Hudra. He was bred up by the Eh-ittikas and hence called 
Xartikeya. Being selected the commander-in-chief of his 
■army by India he defeated and destroyed the Asuras. His 
immediate followers were the deities of destruction and 
among them the Matris who devour children before they 
arrive at the age of sixteen. To propitiate these Matris and 
■Skanda, their leader, became naturally the care and duty of 
■every mother and Skanda-worship naturally grew into 
importance and popular favour. His names are also collected 
in the Mahabharata and specially recoimted at the request 
of Yudhisthira. Chapter. 32 of the Vanaparva ends with 
the Phalashruti or the recounting of the merit and fruit 
of reciting these names. Among the Tithis peculiarly sacred 
to Skanda were the 5th and the 6th or the bright half as 
he was anointed commander-in-chief on the 5th and con- 
quered the enemies of the gods on the 6th. ' The worship of 
■Skanda appears thus both Aryan and non- Aryan in origin 
and is properly speaking a -worship of demons ( or Grahas 
as they are called ), Matris, Kumaris, Pramathas, Parishadas 
and others with their manifold fanciful forms looked upon 
as the destroyers of men and children by various diseases.* 

■* The superstitions of the common people were 'used for inoulcatiDg a 
moral life. The Pramathas -srere supposed to seize a man “ -u-hen he 
was unclean or "U^hen he had disrespected an honourahle man ” as much 
ns "when he slept "with his feet on the w rong side of the bed &o. Charms 
were also prescribed to prevent seismre by ghosts suoh as-ba^g Goto- -’ 
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Next to Skanda worship may be mentioned the worship 
of Durga or the goddess of destruction. Shakti or Durga 
worship is mentioned in the Mahabharata and must have 
prevailed about the end of the epic period. , Sauti whose 
attempt at I ringing together all orthodox worship has peen 
noticed before brings in Durga somewhat irrelevantly at the 
very time when the great fight between the Pahdvas and 
the Kauravas is to begin and a little before the great Gita 
is preached. Chapter 23 of the Bhishmaparva cmtains the 
Durga Stotra which Arjuna was made by Krishna to recite 
in order to enable him to destroy his enemies. (Durga or 
Shakti was connected in popular belief with Rudra who is 
the chief god of destruction though she wields terrible 
power independently of him. In the Stotra or hymn above 
mentioned we have a few indications of the msdhological 
exploits of Durga and in it we also see her indentified under 
the usual heinotheistic tendency of the Indo Aryans with 
Sarasvati and Shri who are her more humane manifestations. 

To take a resume : — while at the beginning of the epic 
period the religion of the Indo-Aryans was purely Yedic. it 
was a blend of Aryan and non-Aryan worship towards its 
close. Vedic prayers and Vedic sacrifices were the only 
modes of worship at the beginning. In the lapse of the 
centuries which followed, non-Vedic deities and non-Vedic 
forms of worship wtre added. Shiva had now two forms 
Aryan and non-Aryan. Skanda was added to assuage the 
fears of mothers and sick men and Durga or Shakti was the 
goddess who was the special deity of slaughter. Idolatry 

ohana or Akehatas in the hand or keeping a oat or a yellow or a black 
ram ifcc., ( Ann. chap. 131 ). Demons, ghosts and their tribe grew into 
• Bbfll greater power later on and the horrible pracoices and absnrd beliefs 
of later times are well reflected in the atories given in the Brihat-Katha 
Sarit-Sagara the Mahakala of, Ujjain being the centre of SHoh later 
superstitions- 
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nlpo iiitrodiiofhl in iinif'dion of tho Rnddliipts mul forms 
n.'-'^iunod {<) Vishnn. Shiv.-i, Skninln, niul Pnr}:^ Avliicli 
piTlinp- th'-y <lid not poss-'i^s As tlio Indo-Aryatis 

hocomo mixoil in mco so nlso <li<I their religion gradnnlly 
Im-jcoiuo iniso i. Pure non-Aryan worship wn? however 
ptill nhhorroil and it is enrions to no{.‘ that among the evil 
practices which it is said will come into vogno in the dege- 
nerate Kali age is the worship of K<hilcas or fanciful images 
made of mud on walls" :ts some aboriginal ))eoplc must havo 
dojie evcji then. 

1 et ns now turn to other ohj.-cts and methods of occa- 
siojial w<^rsliip. The Slira<ldhn was peculiarly an Aryan 
institution. Tin? worship of the manes or the ancestors was 
performed as 7.eahntsly ojj the hanks of the Tiber as of the 
GaJigos. Tlie tshraddhn corennmy has been described in de- 
tail in the >fahahhara(a in sevcml places. The Pitris or the 
innnes were fond of liosh and Hcsh of several kinds with 
clifTorent degrees of merit was ofTcred in Shraddhas. lirah- 
tnins k-arned in the Vedas akme were to bo feasted at the 
Shraddhas and objectionable classes of Brahmins have been 
carefully envnnerated.t To feed any ordinary Brahmins 
was allowahlo in case of ceremony which related to the 
worship of the gods but for Shraddhas Brahmins learned in 
the Vedas alone wore to bo seleclod. This direction helped 


t The following shlolios nro very iiiteroiting in this connootion sliow- 
ing what llrnlimins wore 'con'idorod objoclionablu for both Dai\-a nnd 
I’ttitrya coromoninl. 
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xnucli the preservation of the Vedas and must on that ac- 
count alone be praised. 

Oblations of cooked rice were offered to the manes along 
with the food prepared for the Brahmins and it is stated in 
the Rahasya Dharmas or esoteric doctrines ( Ann. chapt' 
125 ) that the first Pinda or oblation should be thrown into 
water, the second eaten by the performer’s wife and the 
third burnt in 6re. This procedure is not now followed nor 
is it probably generally known. ' Shraddha was usually per- 
formed on the Amavasya day as also on several special Tithis 
and Nakshatras. 

It would be improper to enter into other details regarding 
Shraddhas and we go on to the Alokadana and the Balidana 
which are now almost obsolete. Every householder had 
to put lamps, give oblations of rice and make presents of 
flowers daily at several important spots to propitiate gods 
and demons. Lamps were to be placed in dangerous spots 
in the hills, in jungles, in temples, and in the crossing of 
roads every evening and oblations for gods, Yakshas, 
Bakshasas and others were to be given by householders, 
made of different materials such as milk and curds for gods, 
flesh and wine for Yakshas and Eakshasas, fried grain 
with lotuses for serpents and raw sugar and sesamnm for 
ghosts. The Baliharana which some Brahmins now a-dayS 
perform every day is probably a shortened form of a more 
elaborate offering of oblations which took place eveiy day 
in every house in , different parts of it and in the streets 
passing by it. “We can well understand from this how 
Charudatta proceeds to give oblations in the several parts 
of his house and places lighted lamps in several spots and 
in the streets. These offerings were daily made and it was 
considered irreligious to take food without making them. 


Chnp. 93 Anushasnnn Pnrva. 
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! To make gifts was always looked upon as a very merit- 
'Orious act. ; The merit of gifts of different kinds is enume- 
rated in the Annshasanaparva with great details and gold, 
■cows, sesamnm and food are the principal items prescribed 
for being .'given away. The gift of cows was rated very 
highly. Cows had as we have stated elsewhere become 
sacred already. To beat a cow,’ nay even to touch her with 
the foot was sinful and her urine and dung were sacred 
and purifying.* The gifts of cows therefore have always 
been considered very meritorious from ancient times and 
•even the Upanishads speak of gifts of cows made to 
Brahmins by kings and sacrificers. Tila or sesamum have 
lost their importance in modern India and are neither much 
•eaten nor much given away. The Mahabharata, it may 
however be noted, devotes several chapters to the praise of 
Tila and Tila gifts. 

To observe fasts was another item in the religious system 
of the Indo-Aryans as of many other peoples. How fasts 
■arose it is not our purpose to discuss but fasting as a merit- 
orious action was believed in from the time of the Upa- 
nishads which we look upon as contemporary with the 
beginning of the epic period. Different methods of fasting 
are described in chapters 105 and 106 of the Anushasana- 
iparva with different degrees of merit and fruit, the general 
■strain of which is however the same in all viz., that the 
observer of a fast goes to heaven and enjoys the company 
of Apsaras and Deva-Kanyas, — ^a thing which seems strange 
to modern ears and which is perhaps not very common 
■even in the Mahabharata. The fast was to increase by days 
such as one day’s fast, two day’s faft, three day’s fast and 
so on in each month throughout the year, t No fast however 

■t Chapter 106 of the Anushnsasa parva. 
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was to exceed one month at a time. Moreover .’it is the- 
Brahmins and the Kshatriyas who were to perform such; 
long fasts and not Vaishyas and Shudras. This is a provi-- 
sion in consonance with the general spirit of the religion 
of the Indo-Aryans who did not allow the Shudras to- 
perform any religions austerities. And it is perhaps this- 
provision which led to the growing popularity of Jainism, 
towards the end of the epic period. Jainism, it must be- 
remembered, borrowed two planks from the then orthodox- 
religion of India viz., fasting and abstention from slaughter 
and Jainism not only increased the highest limit prescribed 
for fasting but allowed all its adherents whether Vaishyas 
or Shudras to fast and thus secured ths favour of the lower 
classes. 

The .Tithis specially mentioned as fit for fasting are 
Panchami, Shashthi, Ashtami and Ohaturdashi of the dark 
half ( Ann. chapt. 106, 13). It is strange that these Tithis are 
not now usually observed as fasts. ' Th'. Ekadashi fast is not 
mentioned in the Mahabharata nor the Dvadashi or Pra- 
dosha fast both of which are now so common and which 
belong to the worship of Vishnu and Shiva respectively.' 
The absence of their mention may perhaps be explained on 
the suppposition that the Tithis mentioned do not exhaust 
the list. It is however a remarkable thing that in chapt. 
109 of the same Parva we find that a Vrata is mentioned 
wherein the worshipper is to worship Vishnu on the 12th 
or Dvadashi of each month under different names which 
are worth while quoting here. The names, of course begin- 
ning with the month of Margashirsha, are 1 Keshava 2 
Harayana 3 Madhava 4 Govinda 5 Vishnu 6 Madhusudana 
7 Trivikrama 8 Vamana 9 Shridhara 10 Hrishikesha U 

* tw-- I - 
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padmanablia and 12 Damodara. These names are no^r 
repeated in this order in the beginning of Sandhya everj^ 
day with twelve more which go to form the well known 
21 names of Vishnu. ■ Lastly we maj' remark before passing 
on tliat fasts are measured in the Mahahharata by the- v 
number of meals which one does not take, two meals being 
allowed for one day. Thus the fast called Ekabhukta 
means abstaining from one meal. So again shasthe hhnkte 
means abstaining from fives meals and taking the 6th meal 
t. e., fasting for two days and a half. 

Allied with fasting was the growing belief in Ahimsa oir 
abstention from all destruction of animal life. The belief 
in Ahimsa was one of the chief items of the popular creed 
at the end of the epic period. How it was introduced and 
how it gradually gained strength we have discussed in 
another place. There is a strange contrast in the different 
episodes given in the Mahabharata on this subject. While 
the discourse of Dharmavyadha actually supports the Mil- 
ing of animals and the eating of flesh, we find in the 
conversation between Tuladhara and Jajali in chap, 264 
and 265 of the Shantiparva both these stigmatised as wreli- 
gious and the V edic texts which sanction animal sacrifices 
and animal food treated as spurious texts put in by voraci- > 
ons people. In the Karnaparva again we find Krishna 
laying stress on Ahimsa as the highest religion. * It is ■ 
sometimes urged that Ahimsa was first preached by Bud- 
dhism and Jainism but Ahimsa was long established before 
the rise of these religions and even Herodotus refers to the 
Ahimsa doctrine held by some Indians and Aliimsa is- 
recomm ended even in the Upanishads. ' It speaks volumes 
in favour of the strength of the humane sentiment of the - 
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Inclo-Arynns that they gave up, thonsands of years ago, 
their most palatable food in obedience to tnis feeling of 
-compassion for animal life. 

The four Asbramns and the four castes have distinguished 
the Indo-Aryan religion almost from times immemorial. 
We have noticed the institution of caste in a separate 
-chapter and -will notice here the institution of Ashrama. 
The Ashrama is a peculiarly Indian idea. A man’s life is 
divided into fonr parts and each part is assigned its chief 
duty. In the first part a man ought to learn and to live 
celibate. In the second he should marry and working for 
his livelihood make due provision for his progeny. In the 
third he should gradually retire from the concerns of this 
world and accustom himself to an ascetic mode of life and 
in the fourth he should become an ascetic entirely and devote 
himself to the contemplation of God. The rules for the 
■observance of these four Ashramas and their duties are 
-elaborately laid down in the Mahabharata, in the Shanti 
and Anushasana Parvas which form, as it -were, a separate 
treatise on the religion of epic India. There is not the 
least doubt that at the beginning of the epic period the 
Ashrama was a living institution like the laws of Lycurgus 
in Sparta; but by and by the Ashrama became more and 
more theoretical than real. The education of youths which 
was compulsary on all the Aryan castes became by and by 
neglected and ignorance and illiteracy increased. There 
was a great departure from the principles of the Ashrama • 
institution in another direction also. The ascetic tedencies 
of the -Indo-Aryans have already been noticed elsewhere. 

* This revulsion of feeling is plainly indicat-ad in tho^Viohaknu legend 
jgiven in chap. 266 . of the Shantiparva- Seeing the trunk of on ox just 
killed in saorifioe, Viohakhnu’s feelings -H-ere moved and he ordained 

that sacrifices should be performed -without slaughter. Every religions 
act, Menu has ordained, should be based on Ahimsa. ” 
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But the wise Risliis of tlie Upauishad period had prudently- 
ordained that it was not every man who could he an asectic^ 
Frail humanity required to be chastened and softenecL 
before a man could aspire to be an ascetic. The renuncia- 
tion of the world required as much a preparation and a. 
regular course of training for it as the proper and successful 
enjoyment of life required previous education. The- 
Ashramas were therefore very wisely arranged the first two 
being related to the enjosment of this world and the last 
two the renunciation of it. The first of the former couplfr 
was a preparation for the second. A youth having learnt 
iCll the Vedas or as much of them as was necessary and 
having learnt such other subjects of study as suited 
his future life entered on the Grihasthashrama which aspired 
at the moderate and moral enjoyment of all that this 
W'orld has to offer. "When his passions were satisfied he 
was asked to turn towards a spiritual life. This- 
third stage of his life, the Vanaprastha, was the pre- 
paraion for the Sanyasa. The Sanyasa Ashrama -was- 
thus the crowning stage of a man’s life after he had passed 
though the three previous stages and a man who reaches- 
Sauyasa in this way becomes really an adorable being.^’i 
The position of a Sanyasi was however charming to many 
and they sought to be Sanyasis at any period of their life 
and without going through its necessary preparations.. 
Buddhism caught up this leaning towards asceticism and 
made the Sanyasa extremely easy for everybody. It dis- 
regarded all the safeguards which the orthodox Shastras. 
had laid do-wn for the Sanyasa and the result ws that 
Buddhism- brought about its own downfall by the illiteracy 
and the immorality of its monks. 

' The ideas of heaven and hell are probably the oldest in 
^e world and they are so even in India. The Vedas speak 
"constantly of Svarga or heaven though they speak very 
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little or not at all of Niraya or hell, ^ The ideas of heaven 
hell as they existed during epic days are well depicted 
in the Svargarohanaparva where Vyasa like, all immortal 
poets gives ns a glimpse of these invisible, worlds through 
the agency of an actor who goes there bodily.') Tuddhisthira 
who had lived the most exemplary life in this world went 
4o heaven in human form and saw everything with his' 
own eyes.- On entering heaven accompanied by the mes- 
sengers of the gods • the first on whom his eyes fell was 
Duryodhana seated on a great seat and blazing' like a 
■Tjlessed being. He was amazed. The man who had ^cri- 
^ced lakhs of human lives for the sake of his o-wn gain, 
the man who had treated Draupadi so basely in presence of 
her husbands and elders ! How did he obtain that blessed 
seat ? There was no justice in heaven he thought. His 
•brothers were to be seen nowhere, He entreated his friends 
•to take him where his brothers were and not to take him to 
• a place where he would have to associate with that avari- 
cious and sinful man. He was accordingly taken through 
a passage pitch dark and foul-smelling, to a river with boil- 
dng water and a forest of trees whose leaves were as sharp 
as sword-blades. He saw there hundreds of sinful men 
being punished according to their dues in different modes 
.of infernal punishment. He felt excruciating pain himself 
at even the sight and unable to behold the scene turned 
back. The unhappy creatures cried with one voice " Stay, 
Tuddhisthira stay, we feel a respite in our suffering by 
jrour gracious presence. " “ Who are you ” he asked; 

we are ” replied they “ Nakula, Sahadeva, Draupadi, 
Kama, Drishtadyumna and so on. ” 

That was still more exasperating; what grievous sin had 
these committed ? The whole thing was painfully inex- 
plicable. At that juncture the gods came to the place and 
■the whole scene, the darkness, the Vaitarni river, the instru- 
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meute of tortnre, everything disappeared. “ Come, oh 
blessed king ” said Indra to him “ this is enough; you need 
not be puzzled. Every man has his heap of merit and of 
sin. He who has less merit enjoys the fruit of it first and 
then goes to liell. He -who has less sin is first punished for 
his sin and then goes to heaven. Ton have seen the tor- 
tures of hell. That punishment is sufficient for the decep- 
tion you practised when Drona was killed. ■ Come, all your 
brothers and wife and relatives have also been punished 
and you will see them happy and resplendent in heaven. 
Bathe in this heavenly Ganges and; you will be bereft of 
your earthly coil. ” "We have quoted the above description 
at some length as it gives the* Indo-Aryan idea of heaven 
and hell in a very charming story and has besides a strong 
moral teaching of its own. 

Heaven " and hell were not however the ever-lasting 
abode of all souls. The Indo-Aryans also believed in their 
transmigration. Perhaps both these ideas had different 
origins and were subsequently fitted together.(^ When the 
soul with its Lingadeha or astral body' which always 
accompanies it had enjoyed in heaven or atoned in hell 
according to its merit or sin, it came back to this world and 
was born in some form or another according to its actions, "j 
We reserve to the next chapter the details of the theory of 

• There were many blessed plnoes included in the irord heaven and wo 
■have a description of these several Lokas ns thev are called in the Sabha- 
parva and also in the Udyognparva. It does not however appear that 
■there were different holla; it is a common mistake to suppose that Patala 
Easntnla and other like plnoes were places for the punishment of souls. 
'The Rasatala for instance which was the 7 th Tala of this earth was tho 
happiest place in the world to live where tho Surabhi cow lived, oonst- 
aintly giving forth heavenly milk. The fol lowing shloka in praise of thia 
lioka is cited in Iho puranos. 
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transmigration of souls, of -wKich India is admitted to be- 
the birth-place. Pythagoras carried it to the west, the 
folio >vers of Buddha carried it to the east, to China and 
Japan, Every philosophy and religion which had its birth 
in India started with tho doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul and its transmigration under the law of Karma.- 
It is worthy of remark that the early law-give is turned; 
this doctrine to the support of morality. It is preached in. 
the Mahabharata as well as in the Smiritis that those men 
•U^ho committed particular sins in this life were bom in. 
particular species of animals. In chapter 3 of the Anusha- 
sanaparva the several sins are detailed -'with their several 
consequences. For : instance, a man who kills a womaa 
first suffers punishment in the region of Tama for twently 
lives, iis then born as a worm in which life he lives for 
twentj’ years and then is born as man, A man who steals- 
food becomes a fly and having suffered the evils of living 
in swarms of flies for many months is then bom again as- 
man,. Beliefs like these had a great hold on the minds of 
the masses and were vividly instrumental in deterring men 
from committing immoral 'and sinsful acts..-' 

In India as elsewhere religion was never separated from 
the practice of a highly moral and cleanly life. The moral 
life was essential to the religious in every aspect. Even the 
ascetic and the Yogi must live a moral life if be vrished to 
succeed in his spiritual aspirations. Good conduct is prea- 
ched throughout the Mahabharata with a force which can 
never be mistaken. The rules of conduct or Achara are 
well summed up in chapter 104 of the Anushasanaparva 
which is worthy of study, though we refrain* from quoting 
it at length. We shall however close this chapter by quot- 
ing some of the Shapathas or oaths which are to be found 
in tbe Mahabharata and which show in an interesting 
manner what things were considered specially sinfnl or 
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irreligious in epic days. In Anu. cliaptor 93 -where the 
seven Rishis accuse ohe another -with the theft of lotus 
stalks collected for food, each swears his innocence as 
follo-u's. Atri s-wore. “ He touches the co-w -with his foot 
or makes -v^'ater facing the sun or recites the Vedas on off- 
days who steals the lotus stalks." Vasishtha declared “ Hn 
keeps dogs or becomes a Sanyasi and then leads a pleasure 
Becking life who steals the lotus stalks or"he kills the man 
who has sought refuge with him or takes money for his 
daughter, or earns money from the cultivators (?)”j 
Kashyapa swore “ He speaks any thing anjrwhere of mls^ 
appropriates a thing deposited with him or bears false 
■witness who &c; or eats the flesh of animals not slaughtered 
for sacrifice or gives alms to unworthy persons, or has 
sexual intercourse by day.” Bharadvaja said. “ May he be 
cruel to women, to cows and to his family members and 
ill-treat Brahmins, who steals &c. or may he recite Riks 
and Tajus after disregarding the preceptor or offer oblations 
in non-sacrificial fire.” Jamadagni said “ May he pass 
fceces in water or have sexual intercourse -with his wife 
beyond the prescribed period after the monthly course; or 
may he live by the gains of his -wife or be a mutual guest 
of friends who steals &c.” Gautama swore “May he give up 
the sacrificial fire or sell Soma or live -with a Shudra wife 
in a village which has one well only, who steals &c.” 
VishVamitra said " May his parents and servants be fed by 
another, or may he be an unclean Brahmin or a man puffed 
up with his riches or a jealous agriculturist, or a servant 
fed on yearly grant of grain or the preceptor of a king or 
the sacrificer of one who is not fit to sacrifice, who steals &c.” 
Arundhati ^id “ May she constantly insult her mother-in- 
law or be angry "with her husband, or eat sweet preparations 
alone who steals &c., or may she eat Saktus at home 
at night or be unfit for : cohabitation or the mother of a 
21 
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systems of belief. The names of Kapila and Charvaka are 
not however to be found in the ten oldest Upanishads of 
unquestioned authority. It is therefore difBcult to detemine 
whether these subseqhently well known' thinkers lived in 
the Vedic or the epic period. 

l • * - ( • 

The epic period, however, clearly opens -^vith the grand 
we^l reasoned, philosophy of the Upanishads and the un- 
orthodox doctrines which are.now known, as those of Kapila 
and Oluirvaka. , It is not unnatural to expect,, that certain, 
ideas must have been conmaon .to all , these systems of 
thought. The five senses and the. five elements are probably 
as old as the crudest .attempts at philosophical speculation . 
in Ilidia; these form as it were the axioms, of all Indian 
.philosophies. It may be noted that the IndorAryans copnt. 
the elements as five while their equally , philosophical 
brethren of the west, the Greeks, were satisfied withifour. 
To quote a German author,* “ The four elements which 
compose and preserve the world ( now surviving merely 
in folklore and poetry ) have a long and glorious history^, 
Aristotle embodied them in his theory of nature and 
his authority impressed on them the stamp of un- 
impeachability and spread them over , the stream of 
centuries.” The theory of four elements composing' 
the universe suggests itself to every .keen observer of 
nature by the three obvious states of matter viz., the solid,, 
the liquid and the gaseous while the .fourth element iS' 
suggested by the phenomenon so dazzling to. the senses 
which accompanies combustion. Earth, .water, air, and fire 
were thus the four ^most obvious elements into ,y^hich the 
whole material world was resolvable.. How. did the Indo- 
Aryana come to add the fifth element Akasha or. ether which. 


Gomperz ( Gtook Thinkers page 238 ). 
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tlie greatest scientists of. modern times have come to believe 
-in only in recent times ? 

It is probable that the Indo-Aryans arrived at this element 
"in' their desire to reduce the whole world to one element 
and that one eventually to God himself. It is a matter of 
observation that solids resolve themselves into fluidSj fluids 
by the aid of fire into air of the gaseotis state and air must 
resolve itself into a still finer element the Akasha which 
fills all space and which, if not derived from, is itself the 
primary cause of the Tiniverse. V The Indo-Aryan Vedantic 
philosophers strictlj’ speaking therefore believe in one 
•element only viz., the Akasha or more correctly still the 
Para-Brahma itself. The Up-anishads clearly state that from 
God was created the Akasha, from Akasha air, from air fire, 
from fire water and from water the earth. They also 
believe that at tlie time of dissolution these elements will 
dissolve in the above order reversed, 

The five senses of man may also have suggested the 
existence, of a fifth element. The senses of hearing, touch, 
■sight, taste and smell have according to Indian philosophy 
corresponding qualities in objects which act on these senses 
and the number of elements may have been so conceived 
as to answer to this number of senses and qualities. It is 
believed that Akasha the last element has only one quality 
viz,, Shabda while each succeeding element has its own 
•speciel quality together with all the qualities of the preced- 
ing elements, the earth, the last and the fifth element, for 
instance, being possessed of all the five qualities of Shabda, 
Sparsh, Rupa, Rasa and Gandhn. * This theory of five ele- 
ments and their qualities increasing in number as we ascend 
to the more complex element is the a, b, c, of every Jndii^ 

* This is n different from Nyoyn which holds that Sbtibds^^^ 

Akasha alone. 
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philosophy and no philosophical disquisition in the Maha- 
bliarata omits to enumerate the five elements and their 
qualities, however tedious the repetition may be. * 

The resolution of the material world into five elements 
with their distinctive qualities was a comparativolj' easy 
and obvious first step in philosophy and all ancient philo- 
sophers -whether eastern or -western are agreed on this point. 
But on the next there was a great divergence. The ques- 
tion was whether the five elements, their five qualities and 
the five senses were sufficient to explain all the phenomena 
of this world, whether they sufficed to explain life, consci- 
ousness, will and reason. In fine is there a spiritual 
existence distinct from the 'material ? That is a questi''n 
which has eternally vexed and divided the thinkers of all 
countries. The Nastikas maintained that the psychical 
phenomena in the world conld be explained on the supposi- 
tion that life is but an attribute of a particulr kind of 
combination of the elements. In the Panchashikha episode 
given in the Shantiparva chap. 218 we have an interesting 
dialogue between Janaka who is here called by the addi- 
tional epithet of Janadeva, probably to distinguish him from 
the Janaka of the Upanishads, and Panchashikha a highly 
gifted teacher of philosophy who ha-ring defeated all the 
professors of the different shades of opinions in Janaka’S 
court had compelled him to be his pupil and follower. 
This Panchashika is himself said to be a follower of Kapila 
and we actually find from other sources that the name of 
Panchashikha occurs among the teachers of the Sankhya 
philosophy. In this dialogue Panchashikha summarises 
the arguements of the Nastikas and refutes them as follo-ws. 

, * It may be remarked here that the Charvakas and others who did 
not believe in God believed in four elements only and denied the exis- 
tence of Akasha. 
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*' 1'h<' thnl th'-r*' 5'^ no !'.oul (llpiinc* from the 

h'^iJy nn<l nr^’Ui- slmt th<' k'>‘i| of n htinj'nti {r<‘f fninll a,« it ia 
•. -i th*' powi-r to the fnluro hfk’ tn *'. nr tlint 

fr.>in thv k’m*'' ^ nt-n hy i^nftorwnnlaproduc'il nr, 

tint fmKnino^ r<'‘'nlt‘' from ri pnnienbr conihinntion of fiuli- 
rtancc->, ur tin! tmiJiiot In*; th** powfr of nttmciiiiK iron or 
tin! fun'^ioi).,' epMto-; lir<*. ’* Tin* nonniiiR probnhly ia thnt 
n*- f'-v. ral itnninn!** sliincs tunlor particular proc-'-FH ''^ or 
rlrc«ni.*-;nnr* Iiav*- n powi-r of k*.'tH rr\ti»i>t action fo tin 
pnrticulnr ooinhinntton of «*l.*tn'>nt*; iti th** aninnto hctily 
cr^'n!-- ; Hf<k " Jtti! “ too ojt I’anclnahihln. “ tin* oxiFtonce 
of tin* (-(‘ul cir *1 .*• "prirat- K-tn-mtor of action is evidenced hy 
tin* fact tint action C'*a**<.*:; nft**r <h*at1i ( tint i' to fay. while 
th*' cotnhijirnion of •'h'nn-ntf i*; tin- fatne after ilcatit ns he* 
for*' tln rc if no voliuttary action after •h-ath ) atnl hy the 
fact that tin* Kaine body piitritie* after death." Lastly nrsnoF 
P.atiohn*-hilcha inatiinnto ihinKS inijjht poncrato inanimate 
action hut there can he no connection hefa-*'*'!! material and 
ininnt'-rial thitik’S-* 

Til" h"li*‘vers in a soul <listinct from the body have tisiial- 
ly used Foiii*' such arfttnin nts to fuhstantialo (h-'ir position. 
IMotinu*-'. the well-lcnown Nhsoplatonist. who atlirms that 
foul is not body nor (he harmony or function of a body, 

^ ;TTaqi afrT.TefiTra tr-t Rmtt; i 

’T*7f^T^T^ir JT^TPTPrf^T -! 

Iti tlio trnii'latioii piven v*e hnretr;--} to tom** of t’,o tas'-l 
nrjfOU'.'lU ' O' til”/ cloirly n[i(e'ir fre**.! th'"” 'hlokn' o":ft;r.C 

whiclt I't’O Mitncivlint ifirolv''*! or hsry. nvrti tli" ■' ‘ ^ 

lo^i ii.' the re.-id'T wlio t.il;*-* 'f.r I., tfvoult t!ir cerTr'-'U-c: «jrr 

will l>o at-'I” to juilf;*'. 
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snye.i" The fotir elements cannot generate life for if no ma- 
terial substance possesses life no aggregate of such sub- 
stances can generate it. Again the nnintelligent cannot 
beget the intelligent. There must be some Giver of life 
oiitside and above all material nature. For there could noi^ 
be such a thing ns a body if there u'cre no soul power. ” 
The Platonisfs like most Indian philosophers believed in 
the existence of soul but there were many Greek thinkers 
who did not. In fact materialists and atheists have existed 
in evety age and in every country, and India had its Nastx- 
kas even from the days of Rigveda, 

Having proved the existence of soul, the orthodox philoso- 
phers of India went on to consider its nature and again 
there was a divergence of opinion among ' the ancient 
thinkers of India. That it was immortal they all thought 
and believed. The Bhngavadgita opens with this high 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul and the same is . 
preached in almost every other philosophical discourse to 
be found in the Mahabharata. In fact the arguments which 
prove the existence of the soul as distinct from the body 
go to prove that it cannot die with the body. And if matter 
is indestructible as it is usually assumed to be, it follows 
by analogy that soul or spirit is also immortal. But on 
other points there was a great difference of views. The 
Purusha of the Sankhyas or the followers of Eapila was 
an indefinable immovable entity which sat still, the observer 
of the Prakriti which was the cause of all action and change, 
of all sensation and thought. Prakriti, although inert by 
itself, moved and worked and felt and thought in the 
presence of Purusha or soul as iron is moved by the presence 
of magnet. Gautama and Kanada, the propounders of the 
atomic theory in India believed in the existence of in- 
numerable Jivatmas, or animal souls which were immortal 
and which were the subjects of transmigration from body 
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to body. \Vc nmy ))crc stoto that Leucippus and Demo- 
critus, the atomist philosophers o£ Greece, similarly 
believed in the existence of soul atoms distinct from atoms 
■of inanimate matter which entered and left the body? 
The Buddhist conception of the soul was again so peculiar 
that- they in fact almost denied its existence. They looked 
upon the sotil as a bundle of certain mental attributes IS 
in number and this conpregation it uus that felt and 
thought and moved from bo<ly to body, 

Ivapila and Kanada, Gautama and Buddha flourished in 
the epic period and preached their doctrines in the order 
we have named them. We do not however find their 
doctrines refuted by name in any of the philosophical 
discussions in the iMahabharata. In fact the Mahabharata 
"keeps itself aloof from all controversies and merely tries 
to propound the orthodox doctrines. In the Panchashikhs 
episode noted .above however, after the refntation of the 
Sastikas there is clearly an attempt to refute the opinion 
of the Bauddhas; at least the commentator thinks so and 
says that there is a reference to the BuddJiists in the shloka 
“some say that the aause of rebirth is Avidya, Khrma 
Cheshta, ic.*’’ It is indeed difiicult to unravel the arpu- 
ment that is here used to refute the Bauddhas who represent 
the soul as merely a combination of eighteen immaterial 
■attributes, Avidya, Buddhi and others. But there is no 
doubt that a great attempt is made here to dislodge a 
fonnidahle rival as further on the distracted condition of 
the people to whom diverse doctrines are preached is clearly 
referred to in another shloka.t The Mahabharata ^ 

cfruufrr ^ Tgnrii ^ n 
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evidently fighting vdth a riBing and powerful creed. lit 
may not be out of place to add that the Vedanta-sutraff. 
of Badarayana which are later than the Mahabharata con- 
tain a well reasoned and systematic refutation of all these 
opposing doctrines viz., the Kapila, the Eanada, the Bauddha 
and the Jain and thus probably belong to the time 
when Hinduism had reasserted itself. The present Rama- 
yana as we have shown in our book, ‘‘ The Riddle of the 
Ramayana ” belongs to a still later ttme when Buddhism 
had been vanquished and. the orthodox religion had 
established itself on the throne of India under the rule of 
Pushpamitra and Agnimitra. ! The only philosophical 
passage which is found in the Ramayana does not therefore- 
attempt to refute the doctrines of Jainism and Bnddhism 
by argument but refutes them by a downright condemna- 
tion. When Rama refused to return to Ayodha stating 
that he had promised his deceased father to remain in exile 
for 14 years, Jabali in the strain of Jains and Buddhists 
argued; “ The relations of father and son, husband and 
wife are all temporary and accidental and none can be 
bound to a deceased man. The soul does not exist aftSr 
death nor can it eat any thing. The Shraddhas , that are 
performed are invented merely for the sake of ’ promoting 
gifts; for if food could reach the soul of a dead man 
in another body why can it not reach a living man who is 
away only on a journey ? ” Rama in reply does not enter 
into the controversy as to how Shraddhas are efficacious 
but takes his stand on the eternal principles : of morality 
extolling truth to the heavera; and ^nds^up^hirreply by 
the well-known shloka “ The Buddha is as a thief; the 
Tathagata is a Nastika or atheist. A wise man who canhelg 
it should therefore not be inclined towards that Nastika ” 

* ^ ^ fl: §5;: I frqpra- ii 
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It is not within the domain of our purpose to explain the 
the doctrine of the soul as it was believed in by the 
Bauddhas, the Kanadas or the KapUas, much less to refute 
them. It is sufficient to remark that tue orthodox idea of 
the soul differed from their doctrines in important parti- 
culars and for the chief reason viz., that the orthodox idea- 
fitted in with the idea of a Supreme Soul of God. The 
doctrine of God is one of the highest and the noblest in- 
human belief but philosophically speaking it :has always 
been the stumbling block of most thinkers. The idea of a 
Supreme Being who is the creator and the ruler of this 
universe is one which may be natural and almost instinctive - 
in man but it is extremely difficult to reconcile it with 
r-eason. Most of the Indian philosophies are consequently 
BO to speak godless, that is to say, they either do not believe- 
in God or else do not refer to him at all. Buddha observed' 
a discreet silence on the subject. KapBa’s Purusha was 
very probably dissociated with the conception of a supreme 
creator. The very first doubt that naturally arises on this' 
question is; how could God create matter and soul both of' 
which are imperishable ? If both these things are imperi- 
shable they must be looked upon as uncreated. “ How 
could something come out of nothing ” asks the Chhandogya 
Upanishad; there must therefore have been something- 
from all beginning out of which this material world has 
been fashioned. The idea of creation reduces therefore to 
the idea of fashioning what already exists and not of creat- 
ing something entirely new and God can only be a creator in 
the sense that a carpenter fashions a box'out of wood that is^ 
already in existence. God and matter therefore must be 
looked upon as two entities independent of each other, a 
position inconsistent with the proper concepton of God» 

“ This position ” observers a great scholar “ was the funda- 
mental difficulty of Platonism which after all did not 
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Buceed in attaining tliat unity towards which all philosophy 
' aspires.' It ensues a dualism as matter is distinguished from 
<God and therefore limits God both physicallT and morally.’* ** 
The idea which the orthodox Indo-Aryans conceived of 
creation was one of the grandest stretches of the human 
imagination. According to them God created the universe 
irom himself in the same manner as a spider creates.a 
cobweb from his own body and (he universe resolves back 
into the Supreme Being again at the titne of destruction. 
* The Universe comes of Him, lives in Him and returns to 
him, ” that is the usual expression used in the Upanishads 
-and the Mahabharata, The order of emanation and dissolu- 
tion has already been stated. From the Akshara or the 
indestructible, says Devala in reply to Narada in chapter 
-275,- Shantiparva, emanates Akasha or ether, from ether 
^lir and so on till we come to the animal creation and man. 
Ether, air, fire, water, earth, vegetables, food and conscious- 
ness, this is the order of the evolution of the world as 
sketched out' in the Taittiriya Upanishad.t "Who knows that 
science itself may one day establish this theory which the 
Indo-Aryans arrived at by the aid of the mere imagination. 

The difEerent stages in the creation or rather the evolution 
-of the universe were first laid down and numbered by the 
Sankhyas who have come to bear.that name on that account. 

It is strange that notwithstanding apparent atheism of the 

* CJhief Greek Philosophies, Neoplntonisin, by Bigg page 107. 

t A different order of creation is given in the Bhrign Bharadvaja dia- 
logne chap. 183 Shantiparva. “ At first there was Akasha or ether 
without motion or -arithout light. Water ■was bom in it as if out of one 
•blackness came another blackness. From the volume of water arose air. 
The air coining out of water in the Akasha made a noise. It is therefore 
"that wind blows unceasingly making noise over the ocean. From the 
■concussion of mind -with water was bom fire which became thick by- the 
■fanning of the Avind. .From the perspiration of Akasha brought about 
by fire was bom earth which pr^uced the vegetable and animal world. 
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SaiikliyftB thoir doctrines, have always been noticed with 
respect and approval in the, Mahabharata. The philosophy/ 
.was perhaps systematised after the Mahabharata was last 
recast. But Sankhya and Yoga are constantls^ mentionecL 
-in the Mahabharata from the Bhagavadgita downwards; 

, Though the words are sometimes, nay almost always, .inter- 
preted as Jnyana and Karma, yet they are never dissociated 
frorndhe philosophies which bore those names. In fact the 
Sankhya and Yoga philosophies have been assimilated with- 
the orthodox doctrines by a few changes here and there and 
by the adoption of their views where not opposed to the 
.orthodox philosophy. The chief plank in the Sankhya. 
philosophy was the enumeration of the 25 Tattvas or ele- 
ments which form the 2.5 stages in the creation of the world. 
These twenty-five Tattvas are referred to and enumerated 
in very many places in the Mahabharata. ' We‘ have a dia- 
logue between Janaka here called Karala to distinguish him. 
from the other Janakas and Vasishtha on this point and the- 
. Sankhya Darshana, as it is distinctly called here, is explained 
to. Janaka by Visishtha (chaps. 303 to 308 of the Shantiparva). 
The twenty five Tattvas are Prakriti, Mahat, Ahankara, the 
five finer elements; these 8 are the Prakritis or original 
Tattvas and the following 16 are the derived Tattvas nz., 
the five grosser elements, the five senses of intelligence, 
the five senses of action and lastly mind.* These naake the 

* TO i 

. I . .. 

^ if : II 

TO % 5i»TT II 

Tho commentator explains the lost line (n riddle line) as follo-vrs: — 

wi-dil^^Pd ^ TO ^ ^ II 
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24 elements which exist in every animal being whether 
5t is a god, a man, a beast or a worm. The 25th Tattra 
is the Pnrusha or sonl. These make np the whole creation 
^d the ennmeration is so charmingly complete that it has 
never been denied or questioned by orthodox philosophy 
■and has been reconciled with its own ideas by a few identi- 
fications, Thus Mahat or the Mahan of Yoga is looked 
upon as Brahma or Virinchi or Hiranyagarbha of the 
Puranas.* The 25th- Tattva called the Purusha by the 
Sankhyas again is the Akshara or the imperishable Atma of 
dihe Vedantis and Vishnu or Shiva of the Puranas. 

It seems probable that these 25 Tattvas were not settled 
■all at once but only gradually. '■ In the Bhishmastava Shanti- 
'parva we have an interesting shloka summing up the tenets 
of the Sankhyas and we find therein that Atma or Pnrusla 
was then still the 17th. t “l salute him the embodiment 
of Sankhya whom Sankhyas consider as the 17th, sux- 
rounded by the 16 qualities and who is the threefold Atma 
xK)ntained within itself.” The 16 Gunas are explained by 
the commentator to be the eleven Indriyas including mind 
•and the five elements. The number sixteen subsequently 
xose to 24l by the addition of Ahankara, Mahat and A'pyakta 

t 4 fv i . 

t Even these 24 principles are sometimes ' difie'renfclj' enmnorat-ed in 
"the idahabharata itself. In the Dharma-Vyadha disconrse in the Yana- 
jjarva we hare. . . - , 
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•at one end and the five qualities at the other. Purusha is 
now the 25th instead of the 17th and when the Sankhya 
ideas were adopted by the orthodox philosophers they tried 
"to correct the godless nature of the Sankhya philosophy 
by the addition of even a 26th principle still higher than. 
Purusha, the Para-Brahma, unconcerned and immovable, 
without the threefold distinction of the thinker, the thought 
and the thinking.* 

We have thus far reached at this point viz., from the 
vmhangeable Brahma or from Prakriti, according as we 
take the orthodox or Kapila philosophy emanated this 
diverse universe. But the question “ which has always 
vexed philosophy ” still remains; how from the absolutely 
One any thing at all came into existence ? Why did it 
not remain by itself ? That is a question extremely puzzling 
as well to those who believe in an intelligent creator as to 
those who do not. The Neoplatonists explained; “ Though 
He abides, there is a shining round about Him like the 
bright light of the sun which ever runs round and round 
about it though the sun abides. All things as long as they 
abide give forth necessarily an essence which flows out- 
wards and envelops them. In short all things as soon as 
they are perfect, beget. ” In one form or another the same 
idea runs through the explanation offered by other philo- 
- EOphers. The atomists of Greece, Leucippus and'Democritus, 
believed motion to be “ an attribute of atoms and that this 
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motiou was original, eternal and \vifcliont beginning, ” In 
their opinion the world was always being created and 
destroyed by the, inherent and incessant motion of atoms 
and therefore the qnMtion why the creation began did not 
arise with them. The orthodox philosophers of India who 
believed in God on the other hand usually began the account 
of creation thus, ‘‘ Brahma thought ‘ let me be many; let 
me create.' ” - It was a kind of an exercise of the- 
will, a Tvish of God. That explanation is adopted by 
Yedantic philosophy and is embodied by Badarayana in the- 
well-known Sutra “ It was a sport of God. 

much in the same way as people in this world sported. ” 
This explanation also is hot quite satisfactory^ of course 
the wish of God is the wish of the all-wise and aE^-merciful 
and the word Lila as applied to God is quite different from 
the same word as applied to a human being though the 
Sutra of Badarayana takes for illustration the Lila of 'a-, 
human being. Usually creation and dissolution are believed, 
to take place at regular succession and after immensely' 
long periods called Kalpas. In the Bhagavadgita the 
creation and dissloution of the world are explained in a- 
beautiful metaphor suggesting a resemblance to the modern- 
theory of evolution. After explaining that the day and 
night of the creator was each a Ealpa it goes on ; ‘ From 
the undifferentiated, the differentiated evolves as the world 
slowly emerges from the darkness of the night at the' 
approach of day and the differentiated dissolves hack intu 
the undifferentiated as the world slowly disappears into 
darkness at night-fall. " The logical Shankara goes beyond 
this and nullifies the Sutra of Badarayana by observing 
that the Sutra is based on the supposition that the world 
is real but as a matter of fact the real absolute One remains 
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absolute and unchangeable, and the perception of the world 
in the immutable Brahma is merelj' an illusion. In the 
Sanatsujatiya dialogue in the Udyogaparva there is a direct 
question on this interesting point. * '* Who impells the 
unborn primeval, if it is He who becomes all this universe in 
tnm, and what is His object or what pleasure does He de- 
rive ? Tell me all this Oh learned sage. ” The answer of 
the sage Sanatsujata is as may be expected somewhat enig- 
matical, t but the commentator explains it on this very 
theory of Sliaukara viz., that as a matter of fact the universe 
is all an illusion and the question therefore fails of itself. 

The Sankhyas offered an entirely different explanation. 
They conceived Praki'iti as chamcterised by three qualities 
called Sattva, Rajas and Tamas or goodness, passion and 
evil. The three qualities lie in Prakriti equally balanced 
and the world remains unborn. As soon as there is a dis- 
tui-bance In the equilibrium there is the beginning of 
creation. The vexed question evidently still remains un- 
solved, for what is it tlxat causes this disturbance in the 
equilibrium of the qualities ? In fact we are no whit better 

t ^ f^cqr: i 
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These Shlokns may bo translated in the words of Telang as follows. 

There is a great danger in attributing distinctions. The everlasting 
exist by connection with the beginningless; so that His greatness is nol 
lost at all and beings exist by connection -with the beginningless. Thai 
which is the real, the Supreme Being, is eternal. He creates the Universf 
by moons of changes; for such is his power held to be; and for ■ 
connection of things, the Vedas ore the authority. ” 

22 
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for this explanation and it has not been adopted in the 
orthodox philosophy. But the three qualities of Prakriti or 
mj^tter have become the corner-stone of all 'subsequent phi- 
losophical speculation in India. Most probably the theory 
of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas had no existence in the time of 
the early Vedantic Rishis and these 'ivords are not found in 
the ten oldest Upanishads. Shvetashvatara Upanishad which 
is clearly of later origin mentions not only the' Sankhya 
and Yoga philosophies but describes Brahma for' the first 
time ns or above the thi’ee primary qualities of 

matter.. ^ The philosophical discussions in the Mahabharata 
disclose that these three qualities had irrevocably become 
a part and parcel of orthodox philosophy in India by the 
end of the epic period. 

The sankhyas were led very probably to the conception 
of t .ese qualities by the fact that the manifold phenomena 
of this world, both physical and moral, might thus be 
classified. We come here to another qu-stion of groat 
difficulty in philusophy, The world is full, as we see, of 
beauty as veil as deformity, of virtue and vice. The 
apparent deformities and defects of the world required an 
explanation as all this could not have emanated from God 
who is supposed to be supremely good and powerful. The 
imperfections and the diseases of the physical woidd were 
explained for instance by the Neoplatonists by supposing 
that matter had a certain power of resistence so that the 
form of the idea of God often succeeded only partially in 
suHusicS tRe matter with light. . In fact matter refused to 
answer fully to the call of God and hence the various defects 
of the physical world. In the moral world vice was looked 
upon as involuntary, was in fact “ the sleep of the sard. 
'The soul itself is divine and can suffer no contamination 
.but it nods and slumbers and lets go the reins. ” The 
dnlperfections and the positive evils of this "world even led 
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■other Greek philosopliers to think that there were two 
creators one good and the other evil — an idea which if not 
based upon, is at least analogous to the doctrine of , the 
Zoroastrians that there are two principles at work in nature 
the good and the e-vil typified in Ormuzd and Alfriihan. 
Kapila discerned three principles at work instead of two 
the good, the passionate which was neither good nor bad 
and the bad or absolutely evil. These principles were 
detectable in the whole creation from the gods down to 
tlie demons and were the invariably distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Prakriti or matter. These three qualities as 
they are called resided in Prakriti and caused by their 
•ever varying relations the verious apparent imperfections 
and deformities observable in this world. The orthodox 
Indo-Iryan philosophers were so impressed with this expla- 
nation of evil in this world that the three qualities have 
been accepted by them and have been worked out to their 
minutest detail. In the Bhngavadgita the doctrine of the 
three qualities has been applied to the whole physicial and 
psychical world. It may be added that the Indian philo- 
sophers never thought that evil could not have been created 
by God. The Bhagavadgita plainly states that all the Gunr.s 
including Tamas have been created by Him and evil things 
and actions proceed from Him as well as good things and 
Actions though He is not in them." 

The creation of matter as well as spirit from God’s own 
•essence is to our mind the most remarkable idea of the 
Indo-Aryan philosophers. They believed with most other 
philosophers, ancient and modern, that soul is divine, but 
they also believed what most others do not, that matter is 
also divine, that matter is not only Himself but imbued 
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with His spirit. To the orthodox phiiosophers thus there 
is no unbridgnblo gulf between matter and spirit and they 
succeeded in attaining to that unity “ towards which all 
philosophy aspires” by the aid of their bold imagination. 

The speculations of the Indo -Aryans like those of all 
ancient peoples with regard to matter were’ handicapped in 
consequence of the absence of the modern methods of 
reserch and observation. But in their speculations about 
the soul, they soared very high. The soul and its mani- 
feshitions engaged their utmost attention. The soul is the 
cause and the principle, even according , to Aristotle, of all 
the phenomena of physical and intellectual life. All ani- 
mate beings live because there is soul in them; for as 
Panchashikha argues animate action ceases with death. 
The phenomenon of physical life is yet an unsolved one. 
Its chief expression is breath, for all living things breathe. 
Life is therefore breath. Life is soul and soul is divine, 
a part and parcel of the supreme Brahma. Breatli or Prana 
therefore was ?ften identified with Brahma in the same way 
as Akasha in the material world was identified with it. 
In the Upanishads Pi-ana and Akasha are w-ords which 
often stand for Brahma, as Badaraynna has shown in 
his Sutras. Prana or Breath was very carefully studied 
by the Indian philosophers. It w'ss divided into five 
sub-Pranas probably in correspondence with the five 
sences and the five etements. They were assigned separate 
'functions in the human bodj% Samana is the ’Vayn which 
beeps the heart in action, Udana is the one by which man 
speaks or vomits, Vyana enables a man to lift up a load,. 
Apana ejects the fasces while Prana enables a man to breathe 
and live generally.* These different Pranas are also coUec- 
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tively called Prana. The UpanishadB speak of these Pranas 
-and their different functions frequently and so does the 
Mahabharata. 

Like breath heat is, also a distinguishing mark of the 
living organism and animal heat also attracted the attention 
of the Indian philosophers. The warmth of the whole 
body, especially of the head led them to believe that fire 
dwelt in the top of the head. '' In the Dharma-Vyadha 
discourse Vanaparva chapter 213, we have an interesting 
description how fire and air act in the several parts of the 
■body. The naval is supposed to be the centre of air and 
brain of fire.') There is a third centre of activity in the 
■body viz., the heart from which start in all directions Nadis 
or veins which are kept constantly working by the Pranas” 
(,^e Pranas, the Nadis and the heart are the pivots of 
Indian philosophy and the numerous philosophical discus- 
sions and episodes in the Mahabharata do not omit to 
mention these whatever may be the subject. 

More important than these phenomena of physical life 
and the phenomena of dream and sleep which also attracted 
the greatest curiosity of the Indo-Aryan philosophera, were 
the phenomena of intellectual life. At the very outset is 
the phenomenon of perception by the senses. It has engaged 
the deepest attention of philosophers of all ages. How do 
the senses~perceive ? By contact with the object perceived, 

•Hisc I 

* Ab the nnmber of the senses has inoreased to ten by the addition 
of the Karmendriyas, so the number of the Pranas has also risen to ten 
by addition of Naga, Kurma, Krikala, De'vadatta and Dhananjaya. 
Bee oommentary on 
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was the natural anewei' suggested by the working of the 
senses of touch and smell. Smell was easily explained by 
supposi 'g that particles emanated from the object smelled 
and came into contact with the nose. But sound and form 
could not be oasilj' explained. It is to the credit of the 
Indian philosophers that they found that sound travelled 
along all elements. Of course science has proved that 
sound cannot travel along ether as it is not heard in a 
vacunm; but such experiments were impossible in those 
days. The sense of sight is the most difficnlt of all senses 
to explain and has been the subject of the most divei-se 
theories. Some believed that the sense went out of the eye 
to the object seen and thus became cognisant of its form 
and colour. The atomists of Greece thought that every 
object incessantly sent out thin hnsks or membranes which 
entei'ed the eye that happened to be in their neighbom'hoocl. 
Where the eye was at a distance, the effect was produced 
by the intermediary action of the ’ air. In short 
according to Democritus, air w^as the intervening 
agent which conveyed the impression of form. The Indian 
philosophers conceived form as seen by the aid of fire or 
light the rays of which brought the visual sense in contact 
with the object seen. We see moreovei' that perception 
depends upon the wakefulness of the mind. The mere, 
contact of the sense with the object does not cause percep- 
tion. The feeling has to be conveyed by what is called the 
mind to Buddhi and from thence to the soul. The Indo- 
Aryan philosopher explained perception as caused by four 
media viz, the senses, Chitta or thought, Manas or mind 
and Buddhi or the faculty of discernment.* Physiology 
explains perception as caused- by the contaot of object with 
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on to nnother place and so the sonl when it moves on to 
another bodj' shines. The waxing and the waning belong 
to the disc of the moon and not the moon herself, so the 
waxing and waning’and disappearance belong to the body 
and not the sonl. As tlie shadow which eclipses the moon 
is not seen wlien it approaches or when it recedes from her 
so the approaching and the receding of the lord of the body 
cannot be marked. But the shadow is clearly visible when 
it is on the moon so the lord of the body becomes visible 
when it is in conjunction with the body.” ) 

Such is the poetical and eloquent wa^ in which the 
Maliabharata ( chapter 203 Shantiparva ) tries to impress 
upon its readers the existence and the nature of the soul. 
Various illustrations are employed to bring home to the 
reader tlie fact that the soul exists even after death and 
that the soul becomes visible again when it comes into 
contact with the body. The illustration of an eclipse is 
very forcible and grand. You ,do not see the shadow of the 
earth as it travels through the sky and as it approaches and 
recedes from the moon — a remark creditable to the minute 
observation of the Indo-Aryan philosophers. But it is 
visible as soon as and so long as it is on it. So the soul 
whose existence apart froni the body cannot be denied 
becomes visible when it comes into contact with a body. 
The nature of the soul is also suggested by this very illus- 
tration employed. It is the shadow of the divine or its 
reflection. It is not a corporeal thing. It partakes of the 
immaterial) the all-pervading Soul and is knowable not by 
any of the senses but by knowledge itself. 

The question arises here, why does the soul if it is divine 
go astray, why do we feel miserable and unhappy ? The 
answer given by the Platonists was as follows; “ A sin clear 
water the reflection is clearly visible, so is the soul clearly 
visible when the senses are pure. But when they, are 
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■mnddled the reflection is clouded. Ignomnce tak^ hold of 
the mind and the diseased mind influences the senses which, 
in their contact with their objects become unsatiated. From 
sin spring unending desires. The mind is therefore const- 
antly absorbed in objects of enjoyment and turns its back 
towards the soul that is anthin. In short man is unhappy 
when the senses go asfa^y and roam unrestrained but he is 
happy when they are properly kept in control. He who 
^ves up all sensual qualities enjoys immortal happiness. ” 

'y The remedy is to get rid of desire. “ Cut the rope ” says 
Zeller " and the balloon will rise. ” Here we come to the ' 
chief idea of the Yoga philosophy. Tlie soul within is led 
astray by the mind which constantly works under tho 
impulse of desire and makes us move and act and como 
into contact with objects of sense. The soul therefore will 
shine in all its effulgence only if the mind is rid of its 
desires, in a word if it is made to sit quiet. “ Yoga is the ■; 
quieting of the mind ’’ says the first .Sutra Patanjali on 
Yoga. ' The quieting of tlie mind is a very difBcult thing 
indeed and the Yoga philosophy lays down rules and 
prescribes particular postures and bodily exercises by which 
the mind can be quieted. These methods are various and 
we need not enter into their details; it is sufficient 
to state that the breath in its ffive sub-divisions, the 
mind and the senses are the chief objects of attention 
in the attainment of Yoga. This Yoga is described in the 
Mahabharata in detail in numerous places and we shall 
content ourselves with quoting one such description. 

Without strife, with the mind constantly fixed in Sattva 
and observing the prescribed rules, in places where the mind 
is not disturbed, there the Yogi sitting still like a log 
of wood should concentrate his mind after having 
brought all the senses together. The ear should not hear, 
the skin should not feel touch, the eye should not Eee-::^; 
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form, the nose should not smell anything. Withdra'wing 
the senses into the mind the Yogi should steady it, accus- 
tomed as it is to roam, to move out of the five gates (senses) 
or to dance without any support or base. When the five 
senses and the mind are thus held restrained, there ■will he 
a flash within as of lightning in the cloud. As a di’op of 
■water stands steady on a leaf so does the mind of a Yogi 
in the first Dhyana. But the mind soon slips by the aid 
of VayTi; but not despairing, untired, ■without sleep and 
■without en^vy, the Yogi should steady the mind again. The 
mind -will raise Vichara ( thought ) Yiveka (discrimination) 
Vitarlca (ideas). Though thus troubled by the mind, the 
Muni should not lose com’age and proceed to secure his o^wn 
■welfare. The Yogi will thus by and by derive pleasm’e in 
concentration and in the end attain to beatitude." ) 

The Indian philosophers speak as eloquently of the bliss 
of union with God in meditation as do the Neoplatonists 
of Greece. Plotinus says, ** Man’s duty is to unite himself 
■with God by mounting upwards and leaving the world, 
behind. The kingdom of God is meditation.’’] Into the- 
secrets of this meditation or Dhyana we ■will not enter. 
The reality of the beatific vision is a matter of experience- 
as well as of faith and all philosophers whether they be 
Yogis or Vedantis, Platonists or Pythagorians speak of. 
■visions and their ineffable bliss, from experience as well 
as faith. The method of rising to that condition of the 
mind may be different but all paths lead to the same goal, 
that higher stage' “ when we return into ourselves and see 
God there by dii’eot vision."j There are however one or 
two points which are worthy of notice in this connection. 
The Yogis not only prescribe a rigid moral life, like all 
other philosohhers, for a man who would rise to that 
condition of union ■with God but declare Ahimsa to be a 
sine qua non of success in Yoga. The rule of abstention 
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from animal food whicli naturally follows rnust also be" 
observed and the Yogi should take care not to harm even, 
the smallest animal. In this vievv perhaps the Neoplato- 
nists also agreed. Plotinus was himself an abstainer frorn 
animal food. Sleep also has to be diminished as much as- 
possible and of Plotinus it is recorded that his sleep was of 
the shortest. The Indian Yogis pass day and night almost, 
without sleep and the following short yet beautiful descrip- 
tion of Yoga in the well-known Bhjshmastaya is jvorthy of 
quotation.* I salute Him the heart of Yoga whom YogiSv 
devoid of sleep, having mastery over their breath, standing 
firm in the quality of goodness and with their ten organs of , 
sense restrained see as a flash of light in the concentration 
of their mind.” Here are brought together the chief charac- 
teristics and practices of the Yogis of India. , 

The Yoga philosophy teaches how the soul suffers in this, 
world in consequence of the senses drawing it constantly 
towards objects of enjoyments and how by the restraining of 
the senses with the mind the soul attains to unity with the 
Divine from which it comes. The generality of human 
beings are however full of the world and the restraint, 
of the senses is diffictdt as the quieting of the mind. Souls 
therefore move in this world bound by their good or bad 
actions and here we come to the doctrines of Karma and 
transmigration. Each soul is followed by its Karma on 
action good or bad and the soul travels through the realm 
of animal and vegetable creation according to its Karma. . 
This Karma is eternal i. e, there is no beginning to it and 
God punishes or rewards souls according to their Karma,. 
unless by awakening to its unity with God by the power of 
Yoga or knowledge, the soul bums its whole past unenjoyed’ 
Karma and having enjoyed its prarabdha Elarma attains. 

* ^ Rh3j' 
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■deliverance from re-birth. Such are in short the allied 
•d.oc rines of Karma, ’o£ transmigration, and of deliverance 
from re-birth. ( Every Indian philosophy whether it is the 
orthodox Yedanta, the semi-orthodox Toga and Sankhya 
-or the heterodox Nyaya or Bauddha ( with the exception of 
those who do not believe in the existence of the soul at 
-■all ) accept this belief and the aim of every philosophy in 
India is the deliverance of the soul from f e-birth. Moksha 
-or Nirvana is the final goal of all. All philosophers start 
with the axiom that the world is fall of pain, birth in it is 
an affiiction, and to be freed froW\birth and rebirth is the 
'proper aim of every human effort and knowledge.] 

L,et us see how the Indians arrived at this theory of 
■transmigration of souls which did not remain confined to 
Indi'i but was carried by Pythagoras from India to Greace 
■and which was believed in by the Pythagoreans and even 
the Platon'.sts. Those who believe in a soul distinct from 
dhe b''dy have naturally to answer two further questions 
■why and when the soul comes to the body and where it 
goes when it leaves it. Plotinus who is not quite a believer 
in transmigration though a follower of Platonism answers 
thr first question as follows. “ The soul proper comes down 
to occupy the body which nature has prepared and endowed 
for it. No force is needed. It comes neither willingly 
•nor sent; but driven by natural instinct because that to 
which it comes needs its fostering care. " The soul joins 
•the body “ for the perfection of the whole. ” "We have 
not a very clear and consistent explanation here as to why 
'the soul comes down from the Divine to inhabit the body 
though it may be said that a consistent explanation _ on 
this as on other subjects in philosophy is almost impossible 
under any system of belief. 

For the sake of diversity let us see what the atomist 
■philosopher of Greece has to say in this connection. Of 
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course according to him there is no fJoil or divliio iionl 
and the soul-atoms which are supposed to be iinml), round, 
smooth and most mobile, Hit about in Ihiti -world of unif i er 
and it seems to have been thought fimf tliese ntoniii older 
the body with breath. " It was obvious Ibat tlieir groel 
mobility would constantly keep them endeavoiirlng to 
escape from the body and respiration v/ns aoeordfngly 
entrusted with the task o£ connteraclinp; suoli atteinjit, It 
worked in two ways; first by holding Die atoms back by a 
current of air and secondly by contitiually reriev/ing Ib'-m, 
The extinction of this process v.'ould luring about tbefr final 
dissipation. ” 
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•where there is a cutting. These facts proved that plants 
3i4-ve life or Chaitanya. It is 'hence that water ' given to 
/"plants is taken in by them and the -fire within them enables 
its being digested and thus ^tidriness and growth result.”*^ 
Thus does Bhrigu explain to Bharadvaja in chapter 184 of 
-the Shantiparva how plants have life or in other words 
a. soul. These are crude yet very shrewd ' observations and 
it is stfangd that the researches of’ Dr. Bose of Bengal are 
-actually tending tb prove that' plants ha'v'e' as much sensibi- 
lity as animals. ' ' .... 

■ In its transmigration the soul is never rid of the Bhuta- 
sukshina or fine elements, and goes out of and 'comes into 
a body accompanied and enveloped by these attenuated 
atoms of matter and senses collectively called Lingadeha 
by later philosophers. The soul with its Lingadeha resides 
ia the ca'vity of the heart which is as large as a man’s 
thiimb; and is therefore often itself said to be of the size 
of a man’s thumb, by transference from its receptacle the 
human heart. As a matter of fact the soul even with' its 
Lingadeha or corporeal bag is without size and cannot be 
seen with the human eye. It is as invisible as Iho Akasha . 
or ether, and only Yogis by the aid of particular powers 
.ai’e alleged to be able to see the soul when’ it passes out of 
the body. The following remarkable shloka in chapter 254 
Shantiparva clearly states' that 1 “ persons kno'wing the 
particular Shastra alone see the attenuated lord of the 
, body when separated from it, by methods prescribed in 
that Shastra.t 7 

II 

II 
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The idea of a Lingadeha or a physicial envelop of the 
•soul accompanying it, •v.'as entertained even by the Greeks. 
Plotinus held that the soul puts on an ethereal body in heaven, 
the region of the fixed stars, but Porphyry went a step further 
and lield that the body was never wholly put off, that a 
'corpoaeal envelop of finer or grosser texture was essential 
to the permanence of a human soul. “In this way it is 
that souls of liuman beings go into hufcnan bodies and not 
any other bodies.” For in the opinion of Prophyry, a hu- 
man soul in its transmigration never goes to the body of a 
brute but goes always to the human body. Other philoso- 
phers, however, of the Platonic and Neoplatonic schools 
believed that the soul went to any body whatever in its 
peregrinations. The Indian philosophers believed that 
plants as well as lower animals had souls and in its migra- 
-tion from body . o body the soul went even into the vege- 
table body. This belief has, in one way, simplified the 
solution of the second part of the question why and when 
the soul enters the body. The soul passes through vegetables 
into food and through food into animals; and then accomp* 
anying or imbedded in sperms it passes into the new body.* 

When the human soul passes away from the body it goes 
to the moon occording to the Vedantio philosophers. It is 
strange that in the Mahabharata w’e have not a detailed 
description of the passage of the soul to the moon and its 
return back to this earth. In the Bhagavatgita, however, 
we have the single shloka in this connection, *“The smokei, 
the night, the dark half of the month, the yearns half when 
the sun goes towards the south, in these the soul of the Yogi 
having gone to the moon returns. ”t Mn this shloka is 

* Biology tolls us that it is not every sperm that is possessed of the 
power of generation nnd it is possible that science may eventually sub- 
stantiate this idea of the Vetlantis. 
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clearly indicated the belief of the Yedantis that the 6onI 
ordinarily goes to the moon which m3d,hoI6gically is tho 
abode of the dead. There having lived for a time the soul 
returns by the same path viz., from the moon to Akasha or 
ether, thence to the wind, thence to showers, thence to the 
earth where it becomes food and is thrown as oblation into 
the fire of the human stomach and from thence it goes to 
the womb of the female and is born as a mortal.* 

This is the way by which meritorious souls come and go 
and is called the Pitriyana path, but there are two other 
paths also. The Devayana path, as it is called, is for the 
blessed Yogis and extraordinarily meritorious men who dy- 
ing in. the bright half of the month and in day-time and in 
the Uttarayana ( see Gita cfcc. ) go to the sun and 

form thence to different Lokast or to the lightning from 
where a blessed being takes them to Brahma from whence 
there is no return. Something of this kind is believed in 
by Plotinus also who thought that “ those who have lived a 
good moral life on this earth rise after death as far as the- 
sun but not higher, until after successive incarnations they 
have attained to perfect detachment. ” There are however 
others who had lived a very immoral and base life. The lot 
of these souls was, according to the Upanishadas, that they 
were bom in those lives which are very short Like those of 
worms and gnats. They come into life and pass out of it 
incessantly and at short intervals or are bom as dogs and 

* Chhandogyopamshad, Prapathaka, 6 and Brihadamyopanishad 
Chap. 8 Brahmana 2. 
t Sea Anngita 
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jackals & c. In this way a great philosophical doctrine 
was made subservient to the inculcation of high morality. 

To be liberated, from this unceasing round of birth 
and rebirth, that is the highest goal of a man’s life in 
this world. That is the end of all philosophy. How to 
attain to Moksha or liberation from this wheel of rebirth, 
it is the business of every philosophy to teach. The Kapilas 
thought that the knowledge of the 25 Tattvas would suffice 
to secure Moksha. To realise that Purusha ^\’as distinct 
from Prakriti which alone worked and was the seat of the 
feeling of happiness and misery was to be freed from 
rebirth. The Yogis tought that the mind inclined the soul 
to enjoy the objects of sense through the senses and the 
cutting off of the soul from all attachment to the world of 
sense by the restraint of the mind and the senses secured 
absolution. The Vedantis thought that the soul forgot its 
divine nature and hence was entangled in this labyrinth of 
birth and death. To realise its identity with the Supreme 
Brahma was to put an end to transmigration. 

What was this Brahma which all, more particularly the 
orthodox philosophers, preached ? The TJpanishads contain 
in some of their most eloquent passages an answer to this 
question. They were the first utterances of the philoso- 
phical awakening of the Indo-Aryan mind and are therefore 
full of vivid light and sublime vigour.(^The Mahabharata 
on the other hand represents the histosy of Indian philoso- 
phical thought through several centuries and its contamina- 
tion with rival ideas and a growing superstition. The 
philosophical disquisitions in the Mahabharata are therefore 
laboured and enigmatical, constantly attempting to reconcile 
the orthodox ideas with Sankhya and Yoga and are 
dimmed by the growth of the personal worship of gods and 
demons, 'j We therefore miss those superb descriptions 
Brahma, oi the bliss of union with Brahma and i 
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/of spiritual existence'- imcontaminated "witli gross feelings, 
which are to be found in the Upanishads. Tet the light is 
there. The Bhaga'vadgita is full of such high ideas. In the 
Sana,tsujatiya discourse ( Udyogaparva chap. 40 ) we have 
an eloquent description of Brahma and of the bliss of union 
with it. It will not be amiss if we quote it here at length. 

* The great cause of the universe is the greatest effulgence 
.and glory. It is that from which the senses derive their 
power and from which even the sun derives its lustre. The 
.Yogis see that eternal Bivine Being ! ■ The great cause 
creates this world and maintains it; it is that which shines 
with unborrowed light in the heart of all shining things. 
The Yogis see that eternal Divine Being 1 Water was born 
•from water ( the grosser elements from the finer ) and 
in this fine and gross creation both gods ( the higher 
and the lower souls ) take their abode in the vacant space 
■( of the. heart ); the third untired, the shining, soul of souls, 
supports both and earth and heaven. Yogis see that eternal 
Divine Being 1 The great cause maintains both the gods 
( the higher and the lower souls ) and the earth and the sky 
and the whole universe. From him ai’e born the several 
.directions and the rivers and the boundless oceans. Yogis 
see that eternal Divine Being ! To Him imperishable in the 
heavens is led his soul by horses ( senses ) yoked to thw 
perishable chariot ( body ). Yogis see &c. There can be 
no likeness of him in form nor can anybody see him with 
the eye. Those who realise his presence by their under- 
standing, their reasoning and their heart become immortal. 
Drinking at the great river ( of life ) composed of twelve 
streams and looking only to its sweetness the souls move in 
the terrible wheel in this great cause. Yogis see &c. The 
ever moving Jiva enjoys half his good actions on the moon 
■* This translation differs from that given by Jnstico Telang who 
closely follows Shanknra’s gloss. 
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,and returns to this earth to enjoy the other half. And yet 
the great Lord created the sacrifice. The souls without wings 
coming to this Ashvattha or peepiil tree with its golden 
leaves ( this world with its many allurements ) get wings 
( desires ) and therefore about according to their own 
inclinations. From the full ( Brahma ) are born the full 
( souls ) and from the full again the full ( senses ) are made. 
Those take away the full from the Full and yet the Full 
remains full. Yogis see that eternal Divine Being ! From 
Him come the winds and they go back to Him, and from 
Him come fire and moon and from Him comes life. In fact 
■ all this world comes from Him. we can not specify it all. 
The swan moving upon the water does not raise one of its 
legs. But if he keeps it up always, there will be neither 
4eath nor immortality; the Yogis see &c. Yon can not see 
Him with the eye; He can only be seen with the heart 
purified. The man who is inclined towards Him must curb 
‘ his mind and feel no sorrow and retire to the forest. ‘ I do 
never care for honour nor have I death or birtli ’ He, is 
neither ruffled bj’ good things nor depreciated by bad ones, 
for He is firm in the Immortal. A man therefore ought to 
trj- to attain to that Brahma. He who thus sees himself in 
the whole world feels no pain if other beings are devoted 
■to diflerent things. The being of the size of a thumb that is 
seated in the heart and j-et is invisible, he is the .Unborn. 
Knotving him, the wise man remains always happy. ” 

Such is one of the many poetical and somewhat enigma- 
tical passages in the Mahabharata in which an attempt is 
made to describe the indescribable. The Supreme Deity 
is called the Great Soul an expression used by the Platonic 
philosophj^ also. He is the cause of the universe and yet 
himself is the material. He is eternal and omnipotent, v 
He is glory and effulgent light. He is the cause of this 
■sansara-, from Him are bom all the souls which move in ' 
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this .fanaara on tho wings of desire. Let mnn cnrb hiff 
desires, retire to the forest nnd by ji virtnona life nnda heart 
devoted to Him realise in his own self the creator of the- 
universe and he will be eternally happy. The human soul is- 
l)ut tho Great Soul of the universe, the great glorj' and light 
and when you realise the identity yoti are over-Iastingljr 
happy. 

Tho Great Soul, the cause of this universe is, in this- 
passage, conceived in three forms, the highest tliat is immo- 
veable, the second that brings this universe into being and- 
the third tliat is seated within the heart of man. Curiously 
enough tho Greek philosophers were also led to distinguish, 
three different conditions of tho Unknowable. The- 
Platonists conceived a Divine trinity and the Neoplatonists- 
also believed in it, formed of the One, the Intelligence and. 
the Soul. “ By tnrningHtmself to himself ” observed- 
Plotinus “ Ho began to see and this seeing is Intelligence^ 
The One is the power of all things and Intelligence separatedi 
itself as it were from the power and saw its effects. By 
turning itself to itself the One became conscious. Intelligence- 
was filled with ideas and the Soul with forms, the words- 
shot forth to quicken matter and the great stream of life 
began. ” The Sankhyas similarly interpose between the 
world and Prakriti, its cause, two stages namely Mahat or 
Prakrit! in motion and Ahaukara or consciousness; and 
these are accepted bj’- the Vedantis also. In short before- 
this manifold world can be reconciled with the perfect One- 
without any wish or thought w'e must interpose one or two- 
phases of the idea of the Divine in which he is conceived, 
as conscious and moving. 

(To be united with this perfect One was the summutn 
bonv77i of the Indian philosophers and as the same passage- 
urges in the end, the way to attain union was the renuncia- 
tion of the world. 1 The question naturally arises here, cam 
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there he no Mokslm for n ninn who tticke to this world and 
lives n virtuous life ? Is it absolutely necessary for a man 
who would attain to salvation to retire to the foresU to 
give up all his connection with worldly activities r .The 
question is discussed in the Mahabhnrata in more places 
than one and the answer though it sometimes inclines in 
favour of the latter view, ' endorses the opinion that there 
oan be no absolution fora householder. 

It is strange to observe that the Indian philosphers of 
all shades of opinion, except perhaps the Charvakas, were 
almost unanimous in looking upon the world as full of 
misery and in beliexnug that renunciation in one from or 
another was the only way out of it, Sankhyas and Yogis, 
VedaJitis and Bauildhas were equally impressed with the 
emptiness of worhlly pleasures and the fleeting evanescence 
of worldly greatness. Buddha whoso highly imaginative 
mind only re(inircd a spark to set it ablar.o, was shocked 
by the sight of a sick man, and old man and a tlead man, 
ho shrank away from the world which was so full of disease, 
decay, and death. The first chapters of the Mokslm-Dharma' 
section of the Shantiparva contain a very eloquent exposi- ., 
tion of the nothingmess of the world and try to induce in 
the mind of the reader that feeling of Viraga or aversion to 
the world which is considered ns essential to one who would 
seek salvation. ' We have already seen that the Yogis went 
so far as to look upon all contact of the soul with objects 
of sense as the cause of its bondage and thought that 
emancipation was possible only by the stoppage of the 
senses and the stilling of the mind. The Sankhyas held 
that pain and pleasure did not belong to the soul at all but 
to Prakriti and that emancipation meant the awakening of 
the soul to the fact that it had no connection in reality with 
pain and pleasure. This was in oUect renunciation of the 
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■world in another form. The Jains and the Banddhas equally - 
belie'ved in renunciation and instituted those orders of 
Bhikshus or monks for ■which they became famous. ! This 
general tendency of the philosophic mind of the Indo- • 
Aryans is certainly surprising when we remember that they 
lived in a land which was over-flo^wing with the blessings 
which a material world can offer.) Perhaps the Indo-Aryans 
were, as we have elsewhere observed, naturally of an ascetic'' 
bent of mind. The political condition of the country may 
also have tended to strengthen this bent. In a community 
where the indi'viduals forming it, take no interest in its 
well-being, there can be no consciousness of a corporate - 
life, and each person is consequently engrossed by his o wn 
indi'vidual wrongs and miseries. A complex organism has 
naturally a continuous life and in the consciousness of it, 
there is a tendency to forget or belittle the incessant death 
or decay of individual orgaiiisms. Be that as it may; it can 
not be denied that the philosophers of ancient India looked 
upon this world as only binding the soul more firmly to 
the wheel of rebirth, from which it could only escape by 
renouncing the world.' 

There were, however, a few sturdy thinkers who believed 
that a virtuous life accompanied by the tempaiate enjoy- 
ment of this world’s gifts was as instrumental in securing 
salvation as Sankhya or Yoga. Of this great philosophical 
doctrine Shrikrishna was the chief teacher and he has 
propounded it in the immortal Bhagavadgita. The true 
teaching of the Bhagavadgita we shall try to elucidate in 
the next chapter; it is sufficient here to remark that that 
teaching in one word amounted to this; ■viz,, that the path 
of righteous action was as efficacious as the path of no 
action. The efficacy of a virtuous life is not only preached 
in the Bhagavadgita, but in the whole Mahabharata, j The 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana are in fact jm^nded 
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to preach tlie noble doctrine that virtue is as efficacious as 
Sanyasa or Yoga and that under no temptation, under no 
calamity should a man abandon the path of righteousness. 
i^The lives of Rama and Tudhishthira, of Dasharatha and 
Bhishma as depicted in these national epics of India are 
inimortal examples of lives lived on this sublime principle 
and to our mind these epics, however much they go into 
other matters, are essentially intended to teach the highest 
ethical truths. ' 

The doctrine of virtue was no doubt, in India, mixed up 
with religion. To the Indo-Aryan mind virtue was not 
separable from religion and yet it was not oblivious of the' 
distinction. The word Dharma covered both grounds; 
but Dharma was divisible into two parts, the higher and 
the lower. The Mahabharata represents Dharma as eight- 
fold, -viz., sacrifice, learning the Yedas, gifts and penance 
on the one hand and truth, restiuint of passions, forgive- 
ness and freedom from gi-eed on the other. The first 
four form what is called the Pitriyaua path while the 
latter form the Devayana path." Pitriyana path leads 
to the moon only; Devayana path to union with the 
eternal Di'vine Being. In the Manusmriti the same 
idea is developed and we have the enumeration of ten 
virtues which every man, whatever his caste and condition 
in life, was bound to practise. The Bhagavadgita touches 
this subject in its inimitable way and enumerates the virtues 
in one place. To quote Telang’s translation “freedom from 
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Eclf-dcnml is sure to rniso llie Bonl liiglicr niul higher till it 
ronlisos its identity witli the eternal Conscionsness. Tho 
doctrine tliat a (rnly virtuous life lends to salvation as much 
ns Sanj-nsa or Yoga is thus not inconsistent one but is based 
on reason. ' 

It is sometimes ditlicult, under particular circumstances, 
to determine Avhat is the right course of conduct. Such 
-circumstances may easily be imagined and the Mahabhnrata 
•contains a fev interesting discussions on this subject. TVo 
will not, however, go into these controversies. In our 
ordinary life, on very rare occasions indeed are we in doubt 
ns to what is projier for us to do. On other thousand and 
one occasions, wo claarly know what is riglit and wrong 
and yet wo do not do tlie right tiling from various causes. 
We must guard ourselves on such occasions and resist the 
^seductions of fear or desire. Tlio virtues are no doubt 
goldlike endowments coming to us, to adopt a Platonic ex- 
pression, “ by divine allolmem ” but discipline and practice 
arc essential for tlioir adc(iuale devclopinont. The Maha- 
bharata trios to^inculcato tiiis doctrine tiirougliout its vast 
length and concludes with tlio memorable shloka (luoted 
below* which may be translated into Englislx verso somo- 
what .as follows. 

Give up not righteousness for greed or fear 
Or for desire or even life’s dear sake. 

Eternal’s virtue, plain and pleasure lloeting, 

I’leeting is life, but not tlie soul divine. 

M tug' git t 
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throughout his long life and his work and teaching have-’ 
left an indelible mark on the Hindu mind and has moulded' 
the destinies of this continent of India in a manner from ' 
which there can be no receding. His actions and exploits ’ 
liave been the delight of countless men and women through ' 
thousands of years, his name is sung even now in millions ' 
of households with devotion and delight, his teaching is-’ 
followed and respected by learned and unlearned men 
speaking the diverse dialects of India. Nay the Bhagavad- 
gita promises to be a book of world-wide reputation, if not 
acceptance, in these daj'S of philosophical intercourse among 
the nations of the world. Shrikrishna is therefore unques- 
tionably one of the grandest intellects which the world has- 
yet produced and the elucidation of the history of his lifo 
and the gist of his teaching must always be a subject of 
absorbing interest. 

‘We do not go in with those who believe that geniuses or 
great men are called forth hy the circumstances of their 
age and nor do we countenance the idea that the birth of a 
genius is the necessary outcome of circumstances. As a 
matter of fact circumstances have very little to do with the- 
birth of great men. Bacon and Copernicus ought in that 
case to have been born centuries before they actually were^ 
for the circumstances which called forth their birth had 
existed throughout the sixteen centuries which elapsed since 
the days of Ariltole. Again Shakespeare might as Well 
have belonged to any age and any clime. On the other 
hand the imperial tendencies of Napolean were in direct 
opposition to their circumstances of the country in which 
he was born. Jesus and Mahomet were beings whose com- 
ing could not have been foretold nor can it be that the 
circumstances of a particular age were more fitted to produce 
them than those of another. 

It does not however necessarily follow from these views, 
that one must be a believer in the constant interference of 
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story of Shrikrish.na’s life thougli it is full of referenco 
to it. (in fact' the Mahabharata would not have been what 
it is without Shrikrish n a*8 tow ering personality. ) As, how- 
ever, he is not the chief actor in the epic, his life could 
not be given in full detail and is only incidentally noticed 
therein. There are doubtless narrations about some of his- 
actions and feelings given through his own mouth but the- 
other incidents of his life are often referred to as if they 
were well known to the reader. The absence of a con- 
nected story of his life is thus much felt by the reader of 
this epic poem, vast as it is. To supply this very obvious- 
want it seems that the Harivansha was originally written 
and subsequently tranformed by Sauti into a Khila Parv& 
or a sequel section of the Mahabharata itself. Harivansha.' 
and the Mahabharata are now before us in a final form 
which belongs very probably to a date subsequent to that 
of Megasthenes. The writings of Megasthenes and of the- 
historians who accompained Alexander are thus our oldest 
historical data for a life of Shrikrishna. The Mahabharata 
and the Harivansha are so to speak our latest reliable- 
authorities for it. The Vishnu and other Puranas are full 
of the stories of Shrikrishna, and the Bhagavata ^ves the 
latest version of them. But for the purpose of history the 
value of the Puranas is relatively very small, as it is 
always dtGBcult to determine how far a story given in &em 
is the natuarl suggestion of religious sentiment or is absed 
on historical foundation. With these preliminary rerriarka- 
we proceed to give a sketch of Shrikrishna’s life and 
teaching. 

Shrikrishna is generally believed to have been bom on 
Shrayana Vadya Ashtami of the 3185th y ear before the 
Christian ^ra. This exact date, as popularly believe:^^^ 

is probably historically correct. We have already 
arguments in support of this theory and may rep 
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idate of SlirikriBlina’s birth he was, at. the time of the Raja- 
•snya about 71 years of age, being at the time of the 
Mahabharata war about 24. Considering that:: Lord Roberts 
•actively , worked as the commander-in-chief of . the British 
(forces in South Africa, at the age of 82, we need not wonder 
at Shrikrisha’s taking the reins of Arjuna’s chariot at the 
age of 84; while the old Drona wielded the bow as very 
-few did on the same battlefield, at the fage of 85. There is 
therefore nothing that can militate against the date of 
. Shrikrishna’s birth as popularly believed in and the e'vidence 
of Megasthenes is strong proof at least of this fact that the 
■same date was generally accepted even in his days i. e. so 
.far liack as 300 B, C. 

If the date of Shrikxishna’s birth as of Jesus. is historically 
true, the early life and circumstances of both axe equally 
.shrouded in mystery being invested with mythological halo 
during the course of the thousands of years which have 
supervened. To use the words of Strauss who has written 
a life of Christ from the historical standpoint, liistory 
■cannot take up the thread of the narrative of Shrikrishna’s 
^life before his appearance on the scene of the Mahabharata 
except in t'U'o o.* three important aspects. ’ M'e shall 
elucidate these two or three important incidents in Krhnns a 
early life as much as possible- on the authority or the Msha- 
hharata itself. 

The great Shrikrishna belonged to that Tanava 


Rshatriyas who. as ■o'e have said in ot 
ter, piobably belonged to the Aryans or 
invasion. They settle-u. along with the etas 
-thes? Aryans, in the valley of the Jtnnns. rh 
■the and the Punjab having l-een a— 
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padi ^vo fire not told in Ihc Mahabbaifita nor does the epic 
anywlioro relate any incidents of Shriln-ishna’s early life 
with the exception of the casual mention of his ha^^ng 
hilled Kansa which event we shall shortly relate. But the 
epithet Gopijanapriija ‘ the beloved of the Gopis ’ is some- 
times applied to him oven in the Mahabharatn and it is 
necessary that we should refer to his early life in Vrinda- 
vana among the maidens and the wives of cowherds. A 
boy of captivating beauty, enormous physical strength and 
p.rodigious intellect, it need not be wondered that Krislma 
in his childhood and youth was passionately loved by all 
who came in contact with him. But the question is 
whether there is any foundation for those immor.alities 
ascribed to him in his relations with the Gopis for 
which the Bhagavata ( it must be added that even the 
Bbagavata does not contain the name of Radha at all ) 
and the Gitagovindaarc particularly responsible. We entirely 
disbelieve the truth o6 these stories; no more mischievous 
though well iutentioned misrepresentations have ever sullied 
the fair name of a great man. The pastoral Kshatriyas among 
M-hom Krishna was brought up wore probablj’- more unre- 
strained in their social relations than the older and more 
civilized urlian Ksliatriyas, and their avomen wcj-e not 
hampereil by the punlah system which, as wo have shon-n, 
dates from very ancient times in India. The women of 
Vraja might have been deeply fond of the young and 
bewitching boy prince v.ithout the slightest idea of any 
amorous feelings disturbing their minds. And they may 
have bewailed his departure from Yraja most vehemently 
when ambition led him away from among them to wider 
fields of action in his young age. 

• The fact that the Tadavas were pastoiul in their InWt' 
ifi distinctly proved by the fact that Krishna’s 
Subhadra when she was taken awaj' liy Arjuna is 
9 , 4 . 
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as having put on the dress of a Gopi or female cowherd. 
It is impossible to explain this fact unless we believe that 
the whole tribe was accustomed to use this dress. The 
freedom with which she and other Tadava women are 
described as moving on the Raivataka hill in the festivities 
on. that occasion also shows that their social relations 
were freer and more unhampered than among the other 
Kshatriyas. Krishna again Avhen he went over to Arjuna’s 
side is said in thj Mahabharata to have given in balance for 
that act an army of Gopas to Duryodhana. The Gopas could 
have been no other than the Yadavas themselves. 

It is not at all difficult to surmise when and how this 
perfectly innocent fondness of the Gopis for the boy prince 
came to be invested in later days with the degenerate 
amorous aspect which we find assigned to it in the Hari- 
vansha faintlj', in the Bhagavata more distinctly and in 
Gitagovind most emphatically. The religion of love or 
rather devotion which, as we shall see .-'hereafter, was first 
preached by Shrikrishna himself became in the course of 
centuries thereafter distorted and in its distorted condition 
influenced this distortion of the incidents of his early life. 
“We see here, as in many religious and mythological beliefs, 
the realisation of the immortal saying of Gibbon,(^“ What 
is once rhetoric becomes by and by logic. ’} The devotion 
which one feels for God, the love the passion which a fervent 
man feels for the Almighty has often been likened to the 
love which a devoted woman feels for her lover. Man 
experiences in his life different kinds of love, the love of a 
servant for his master, of a child for its mother and father, 
of the parents for their child, of the husband for his wife 
and of the wife for her husband, of the woman in love for 
her lover the last being the most fervid, intense and unsel- 
fish, It is therefore natural that philosophers should often 
speak of the love of the human soul for the divine soul as 
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the love of the woman in love for her lover. In fact the 
Oreek legend of Psyche is based on this very sinulitnde. 
Psyche or the hnman sonl having lost the love of Onpid the 
•divine soul suffers various trials and afflictions to regain the 
affection of her lover. In India also the Vedantic philoso- 
phers sometimes measured the divine bliss by the'. '■ idea of 
sexual bliss. But all such ideas are based on analogy and 
not identity. The love which a pious man may feel for the 
Almighty may be likened to the love of a woman for her 
lover but can not be of the same nature loith it. It is enti- 
rely a love of a far higher order than any earthly love, 
and is of a far different character. But with certain over- 
zealous yet crude minds of India, the rhetoric became by 
and by stern logic. An altogether distorted form of Krishna 
worship grew into popular favopr. The devotee of Krishna, 
it came to be inculcated, should love him mth that love 
which a woman feels for her lover and the love of the 
Gopis for Shrikrishna became distorted, in the view of 
these misguided people, into the love of adulteresses. The 
ibve of Radha for Krishna is now the highest emb idimeut 
of love for God but strangely enough Radha finds no place 
in any of the works whicli are I'eckoned as ancient autho- 
rities. This changed aspect is therefore entii-ely a new and 
unfounded ci’eation of misguided minds. We think it 
unnecessary to dwell upon this subject further as we are 
treading on ground that is controversial; and we shall 
content ourselves with stating our firm conviction that 
there is no historical basis for the modern theory that 
Krishna’s love for the Gopis or the latter’s devotion to him 
partook any thing of an unhallowed character, f The Maha- 
bharata does not support this idea nor does the sublime 
character which the epic portrays of the man seem consistent 
with an immoral early life. The stem can not but be of the 
same quality as the tree and one can scarcely believe thar 
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which was rotli'n a( its root. 

We now (’OJHO to tlio fhtr<J iinporlntu ovont in Shri- 
ki'ishnn'rt • arly iifp viz,, hfs kiHiriK Kansa. It is oxtrenioly 
prohahlo tlmt this incidont was’ sojocwbat difTprontly 
(losorilx'fi in till' nccoufit of tho IJnrh-nnsha as if cxisfvd 
l)cfoi-p it was inftl roca.st hy S'atiti. In a cliaplor in the 
Pablmparw wo imvo a special roforcnco to it in a fipeech of 
SlirlkVishna himsolf. That speech is very important and 
deserves to ho given here in extenso. Asked hy Yndhisthira 
as to the practicalility of his desire to pcrhirni the IJaiastiy.a 
gacrihee, Krishna said. " You know* fliat the two chief 
hranchc.H of Kehatriyas arc the descendants of Ila and 
Ikshvakn; the dauttlifer and the son of Mann. Of these 
two branche.^* there arc one dmndred families. But at this 
time the dc.scendanta of Yayati throiiph Bhoja are most 
numerous and ocettpy all the directions ami of those .lara- 
sandhn is the most powerful and is the lord ot the whole 
of the midtllc country, those wlio arc opposed to liim 
having tied from lliat country in fear. .Some years ago 
Kausa having expelled the Y.adnva« from Mathura married 
the two daughter.^ of Jarasaudha by name Asti and Prapti. 
On the .strength of that alliance he ojtpressed his own 
kinsmen and rose to greatness. It was a great iniquity. 
We averc implored hy the kinsmen, old and young, of the 
Bhoja family seeking to he proteeted from his oppression. 
Having given the daughter of Alxnka named Sutann to 
Akrura, I did this work for the Jnafi or family with the 
help of Sankarshann. Kausa and Suuama were killed by me 
and Hama. Jarasandha marched on ns and we fought "with 
him for three years. He had tw’o great athletes in his service, 
Hansa and Dimbhaka, unconquerable in the battle and im- 
possible to be slain with any weapon, I think the trio Hansa, 
Dimbhaka and Jarasandha, were enough to conquer the 
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three worlds. In combat Hansa was struck down by Rama.- 
Dimbbaka bearing from sorne one that Hansa was killed 
drowned bimself in tbe Jumna in despair. Hansa too when 
be came to bis senses, bearing bow Dimbbaka bad met bis 
death hastened to follow bis footsteps by drowning himself. 
Jarasandba therefore was obliged to retire and we lived in 
Mathura full of joy. But after a time JarasEindha came 
again to fight, being goaded by bis daughters to avenge tbe 
death of their husband and we bad to fly from Mathura 
with our sons and families and kinsmen. We went to tbe 
west and occupied tbe city of Kusbastbali with tbe beauti- 
ful Raivataka hill in its vicinity. A fort has been built 
there which even women can defend. There we live now 
free from fear of Jarasandba on tbe coast of tbe sea. In 
our family there are eighteen thousand kinsmen. Abbka 
has one hundred sons and we are seven viz,, Charudeshna 
with his brother, Chakradeva, SatyaM, myself, Ranhineya. 
Samba and Pradyumna and there are ten others viz., 1 
Kritavarma, 2 Anadhrishti, 3 Samika, 4 Samitinjaya, 5 
Kanaka, 6 Shanku, 7 Kunti, 8 and 9 the two sons of Andha- 
ka-Bhoja and 10 the old king. Though there are so many 
warriors among the Vrishnis and we live happily at 
Dvaravati, we still sigh for the middle country. Ton can 
not hope therefore to perform the Rajasuya sacrifice so long 
ns Jarasandba has not been conquered and Killed. ” 

The above account gives many interesting details about 
the destruction of Kansa and Shrikrishnak subsequent fii^it 
from Mathura. It seems clear that Krichna -eras not quiie 
a boy when he performed his first exploit in the fieid cf 
politics. Khnsa, the usurper and oppressor, was kilied 
Krishna and Sunama his brother by Ratra in pursus^'^ 
a combination of the Yadavas who invited them 
purpose from Vrindavana. It also appears thsi 
the great warrior who fought on the side of the 
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was a half brother of Krishna and Ejitavarma who 
fonght on the opposite side was a consin of his. They 
are also often called in the Mahabharata by the names- 
of Shaineya and Hardikya which shows that they 
were the sons of Sluni and HriJika who along with 
Ahuka were probably the lirothers of Vasndeva. Two 
important characters in the life of Shrikrishna unconnected 
with the Mahabharata are Aknira and Uddhava; what the 
latter’s relations was with Krishna does not appear. Ahuka’s 
daughter Sutanu is said in the above speech of l\rishna to 
have been given to Akrura in marriage with the object of 
strengthening the combination against Kansa. We have 
searched through the Harivansha in vain for the details of 
this combination and it seems probable that the story of 
Krishna’s killing Kansa underwent important modifications- 
even in epic days. 

Kidshna’s fame as a warrior and a statesman was now 
firmly established and though not himself a king he ruled 
over that healthy and fertile country about Dvarka which 
is now called Kathiawar. Many tribes of Kshatriyas appear 
to have lived under him for the people about him including 
himself are named in the Mahabharata by the differnt 
appellations of Yadavas, Vrishnis, Madhavas, Dasharnas, 
Andhaka Bhojas and so on. All these tribes however 
were not yet so numerous as to occupy the whole country 
but were probably a handful of settlers in a new country. 
This was probably the first colonisation of Khathiawar by 
the Aryans and Krishna was their leader. We find thus that 
Ki'ishna was not only a warrior and a statesman but a bold 
leader of men who founded new settlements. We find him 
aiding the Pandavas also in forming a new country for 
themselves on the western banks of Jamna. When after 
then.’ marriage with Draupadi, Dhritarashtra acknowledged 
them as the son of Pandu and assigned to them, cunningly 
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enoiigli, tlio still imroclninied regions to the west of the 
Jumna as their portion, Krishna devised the bold and per- 
haps unscrupulous plan of burning the vast Khandava forest 
f;r jmrposes of reclamation, thus clearing tlio land at once 
of jungles and jungly tribes. The two warriors, Arjuna 
and Krishna, carried the plan into execution and a prospe- 
rous kingdom was secured for the 6ve Pandavas who 
founded therein Indraprastha which, as modern Delhi, 
was destined long fo be the capital of the whole of India. 

The friendship between the heroes of the Mahabharata 
Ki’ishua and Arjuna, was further cemented by the marriage 
of Krishna’s sister Subhadra with Arjuna. The story of 
Subhadi'a’s marriage has been told in our 6rst book and it 
brings out beautiful 15 - the manners of the time and the 
practical statesmanship of Krishna. While on his visit to his 
kinsmen of Dvaraka, Arjuna saw the fair damsel on the 
Raivataka hill where the Yadavas men and women, had gone 
out for festivities. Krishna saw through Arjuna’s heart and 
advised him to seize the girl and carry her off according to 
Kshatriya fashion. He told Arjuna that it was impossible to 
say whether she would marrj’ him at a Svayamvara or 
whether the parents and relatives of Subhadra would bestow 
her on him. He in short asked Arjuna to seize the opportu- 
nity and the girl was accordingly carried off by Ai'juna. As 
the Yadavas could not hope to conquer Arjuna, unaided by 
Krishna, the marriage was eventually duly solemnised and 
it added a further tie of affection between Krishna and 
the Pandavas. 

The Pandavas and the Yadavas combined were more than 
a match for Jarasandha who enjoyed the headship of the sove- 
reigns of indial.The bold plan was now conceived of beard- 
ing the lion in his own den Und the three warriors, Krishna, 
Arjuna and Bhima, went by forced marches to Eajagriha and 
entering that capital of Jarasandha by a side gate courage^ 
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' fnitily (‘nl'Tod |\iH pnlriC'* :uul clmllcnyocf in'm to bimhIo 
' combat. All Iiou'Mirabb' Kslmtriyn, HpocinUy Jarasandba, 
was 1)01111(1 to ncccpl tlic diallcnfro and the lif,dit between 

• ]l]iinm and Jai-aBandlin with its fatal result to .Tamsandha 
has already been described. Uy the bold conception and 

• pr(tini)l execulion of tliis plan Krishna freed the country of 

• the co-adjntor of ICansa and anolhor opprcBsor of the 
, Kshtriyas and placed the imperial soverignty of India in the 

liands of PandavnH. 

Krishna was now the recognised chief M-arrior and states- 
man in the whole of India. It appears that he was also 
recognised by this time ns the greatest religious preacher and 
philosopher. A man of giant intellect, it was impossible that 
his mind should have remained absorbed in worldly affairs 
only. lie must have thought from the dawn of his thinking 
power on the mysteries of this universe and the relations 
of man to God. Ho had probably received the education re- 
quisite to a Kshatriya prince and been initiated into the 
doctrines of the Vedanta philosophy of which the Kshntriyns 
wore particularly fond and of wliich !they claimed to be the 
‘Originators. In the Chaudogj'a Hpanishnd wo find Krishna 
the sou of Devaki as a teacher of Vedanta and as instructed 
by Ghom Angirasa in a particular doctrine ( Prapathnka 3 , 
Khanda IG ). Besides the Vedanta there were the Sankhya 
and Yoga ideas not yet hardened and stereotyped indeed 
into rigid systems of philosophies but buoyant and expand- 
ing. There was also the more hardened and probably stiff- 
ened worship of tho Vedic deities by animal sacrifices, the 
ICarmakanda as it is called in modern days. There were 
other and minor ideas besides, such ns that of Tapas or 
austerities, of gifts, of fasts. ' iShrikrishna was the master of 
&11 these different shades of opinions and master in the true 
jsense of the word and not a slave. He thought out his own 
-■ deas and preached them. ) What these ideas were we shall 
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presently go on to show. At what time Krishna began to be 
known as a philosopher and a religious preacher it is diffi- 
cult to say, but certain it is that he was soon revered by 
many as an incarnation of Vishnu and like Buddha or Jesus 
nr even Mahomet claimed some sort of divinity for himself. 
He undoubtedly had that magnetic attraction which belongs 
to all great religious preachers and thousands fell at his 
feet and adorned him as a divine being. His commanding 
personalitjs his genius, his success in life all tended to streng- 
then his position and we believe that Shrikrishna was the 
first historical person who was not only worshipped in his 
own life-time by others as a divine being but who was 
conscious of a divinity in himself. There were however 
some, a class numerous enough to make their presence felt, 
who derided those pretensions of Elrishna to divinity. 
Detractors and unbelievers have been found to oppose the 
path of every religious preacher and exist in every age and 
clime. Mahomet had to fight with them and to subdue them 
before he could propagate the mission he felt he had coxae 
te preach. A conflict with detracters similarly came on in 
Shrikrishna’s life. A Eajasuya sacrifice was performed by 
the Pandavas to emphasize their assumption of the imperial 
sovereignty of India and kings from all quarters came to 
take part in that sacrifice and to express their acquiescence 
in that act. On the last day of the sacrifice when the 
princes assembled together for the Avabhritha bath and for 
leave taking, the Pandavas began the Argha-offering cere- 
mony by honouring Shrikrishna first, than whom there wae 
as BMsma said, no one in the assemly more powerful sif 
. more adorable. Shisupala rcsetup in prorest, concemmer 
Bhishma’s opinion and npbraidei rhe Pandavas for mvmw 
the first honour to Krishna. He reviled Krishma hrrsef 
for many things and particuiarlj for his abenrd prssrmrm 
. to divinity. It was a challenge on rhe part ofhherhr^^r;^ 
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through their leader. The result of the challenge has beeru 
described in our first book. Krishna acted with the usua,l 
decision and promptitude of his character. Like Mahomet 
he accepted the challenge of his enemies and at once 
despatched Shishupala with a throw of his disc. Shishu- 
pala’s partisans were bowed down and humbled and the 
supporters and followers of Shrikrishna were triumphant. 

Shfikrishna’s fame w'as now established not only as a 
■warrior and a statesman but also as a religious preacher, a 
divine being, an incarnation of Vishnu himself. The theory 
that God incarnates Tiimself from time to time was first 
preached by Shrikrishna himself; and the same idea is 
preached by Buddha and Christ in one form or another^ 
The question “ whether any human being can claim, "with- 
out being an imposter or a fool, to be of divine origin or to 
be an incarnation of God ” has often puzzled philosophers 
and Strauss in his life of Christ tries variously but vainly 
to solve that riddle. How is one to explain the possibility 
of a sane human being saying that he is a divine being ? 
How are the words of Jesus in the fourth Gospel for 
instance to be explained when he says that “ he is ' the 
begotten son of God, the light of the world, he who is in 
the Father and in whom mankind sees the Father ” or 
what are we to say when we are told “ In the beginning 
was the Word with God and itself God and that by this was 
the world created and that it subsequertly became flesh in- 
Jesus ” or when Jesus appears assuring us that “ he was 
before Abraham ” and speaks of the glory which, “ before 
the world "w^as, he had with God ?” Shrikrishna speaks of . 
himself in the Bhagavadgita in the same strain. “I explain- 
ed this Toga to Manu and Manu explained it to Ikshvaku” 
and so on- There upon Arjuna naturally enough asks of 
Shrikrishna “ You have been born ages after Manu and 
hoAV can you have explained this Yoga to Maim ?” Shrikri- 
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slina replies “ You and I have been born many a time but 
you Icnow not your births while I know mine and yours- 
and those of all. Though I am myself God unborn, the- 
unchaugeable Self, the lord of all beings, I become bom by 
my Yogic powers retaining my divine nature. ” In still, 
more emphatic terms Shrilcrishna declares in other places 
in the Bhagvadgita that he is himself God, the Supreme- 
Soul. the creator of the universe and its destroyer. Were- 
Krishna and Jesus deluding the world when they spoke thus 
or were they self-deluded ? Stmuss observes, “ YTiether a 
God having become man would, in his speeches, so strongly 
and so incessantly insist upon his diviniry, whether a God 
become human would not find it wiser and more becoming 
to let his divinity shine forth more indirectly by the glori- 
fication of his humanity, nothing definite can be said as the 
assumption belongs solely to the province of the imagina- 
tion. But a man could never, if his heart and head were 
sound, have uttered such speeches about himself. The 
speeches of Jesus in this ( 4 th ) Gospel are an uninterrupted 
Doxology only transated out of the second person into the 
first, from the form of address to another into the utterance 
about a self. ” 

The explanation which Strauss here indirectly suggests 
may perhaps be correct. It may be likely that these ideas 
wei'c originally the ideas of the devotees and followers 
of Jesus and were the purpose of being invested with 
authority, subsequently put into his mouth in the first person. 
But a Yedanti can suggest a far better explanation without 
resorting to the assumption of some kind of fraud To the 
- Yedanti the whole world is divine; eveiw man and 
is not onlv made by God but is made of God who pern:-- 
the whole universe and who runs through and is 
in every thing and in every being in the whole 
and inanimate creation. Great men are gi-e.it " 
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iP nrouse-l in thc-in ton mori' nr U.-.-h oxtont a consioTi-;n*-=p 
of their hoin:,' Ijmhm.n. In fact tlio cliiof belief of vedan- 
tisia as summecl up in the sentence jp (hat every 

hnman bcinj: can rcn'ise his indentity with God by 
consfanflj* poring on (he thought “ I am Brahma ” In this 
•way Vamadeva, says the ChlLandogya Upaniphad, thought 
he ■\\-as Mann and he actually lK‘camc Mann. The great 
religious preachers of the avorld rose into the conscious- 
ness that there was something de-vine in them. And in 
moments of inepiraion and ecstacy, (his divine consciousness 
in them became more or less perfect and the human 
-consciousness as for that time submerged. In moments 
like these it is not impossible that great religious preachers 
delivered themselves as they are believe<l to have done and 
their "a-ords attributable to neither illusion nor imposture, 
but -were uttered through perfect truthfulness. To put if 
in a nutshell, to a Vedantist there is no “ impassable gulf 
betvs’een human sclf-consciousness and divine self-conscious- 
ness ” as there is to a Deist or a Theist 

We have perhaps digressed too far. Whatever may be 
correct explanation of these utterances of Shrikrishana or 
Jesus of other religious preachers or saints, the fact can 
not be doubted historically that Shrikrishna preached in 
his own lifetime that he was an incarnation of Yishnu or the 
Supreme Deity and that he was also worshipped as such by 
hundreds and thousands of persons especially after the over 
throw of Shishupala. He was so worshipped by the 
Pandavas and chiefly and pre-eminently by Arjuna among 
them. Elrishna and Arjuna are constantly spoken of together 
in the Mahabharata as Ivar and Zsarayana. When Shri- 
krishna returned to Dwaraka after the sacrifice was over 
h e had to fight ■with several enemies and detractors many of 
whom were killed. The Pandavas in the meanwhile were 
invited by Pnryodhana, goaded by jealousy for their wealth 
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and pre-eminence, to n game at dice and were dnped out of’ 
tlieir Idngdom. we have already described tliat disgraceful' 
game in detail and the miracle of the clothing of Draupadi 
in our first book. Krishna saw the now exiled Panda vas 
in the forest and comforted them. “When after their exile* 
was over the Pandavas were refused their inheritance by 
: uryodhana and when the contending parties collected, 
armies for the impending struggle, Shrikrishua undertook to 
go on a mission of peace to the Kauravas. The man who was 
now the foremost man in Bharatavarsha as the greatest, 
warrior, statesman and philosopher was received with 
unbounded joy and veneration. People flocked to see him 
on the waj’* and in the city of Hastinapura and even 
Bhishma, Drona and other courtiers of Duryodhana fell 
at his feet. In the assemblage of Princes and learned 
counsellers, he advocated peace but not peace at any price. 
The negotiation, as has been described elsewhere, fell 
through oving to the obstinacy of Dnryodhana and too vast 
armies determined to fight out this quarrel about a paltry 
principality eventually stood confronting each other on the 
plains of Kurukshetra. It was on the battlefield that Shri- 
lu'ishna is said to have preached the immortal Bhagavadgita 
to Arjuna, ^A-ppalled by the terrible, carnage of men and 
animals that loomed before him, vdth no certainty of 
success after all, Arjuna w'as seized, like so many of us in 
this life’s battle and its many difficulties and disappoint- 
ments, with the desire to renounce the world, to retire to 
the cloister, to pass the rest of his days in seclusion, main- 
taining himself on bairns. Shrikrishna, the great religious 
preacher and philosopher, moved by pity for 'this sudden 
coUaspe of Arjuna’s mental condition spoke to him words 
of wisdom and enlightenment, and succeeded after long dis- 
cussion and instruction in overcoming Arjuna’s depression 
and stimulating him once more to action. The words have- 
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(been preserved to us in the immortal Bhagavadgita and they 
-have served to comfort and stimulate the action of count- 
-less Arjnnas in succeeding ages. , 

To contend that the Bhagavadgita, as it .exists today 
-contains a faithful report of all that Shrikrishna said or 
'did on that momentous occasion is more than what is 
possible. , ("But there is not the smallest doubt that that 
book, as it is, to-day, is a consistent whole written or 
put together at one time and by a gifted man of genius 
■whether he be Vyasa or Vaishampayana^C we believe it was 
"the latter) at a very remote period in India’s history, certain- 
,ly centuries before Buddha lived and preached. Its connec- 
tion throughout its eighteen chapters, though questioned 
by some thinkers, is obvious to those who study it deeply 
and carefully. vThe art and power of its great author are 

• evident and realisable in its accents pleasing and sonorous, 

^ its words few but deep and its sentiments overpowering and 

..hallowed. ) Lastly its date is vouchsafed by its language 
which has all the freshness of a spoken language and 
by its contents, which referring as they do to many and 
■ diverese philosophical opinions, do not disclose any 
trace whatever of Buddhistic ideas. A detailed discus- 
sion of the controversies about the authorship and the date 
of this great work would not interest the general reader 
.und we shall content ourselves with the above obser- 
vations leaving the detailed disouBsion of the subject to 
. a note in the Appendix. It is however necessary to add 
. that the Bhagavadgita does not belong to the last edition of 
the Mahabharata by Sauti but is its oldest portion, being 
frequently referred to "with respect in the Mahabharata 
. itself and its shloks being repeated again and again through- 

• out its great length. 

,. The teaching of Shrikrishna can' be none- other than the 
T teaching of the Bhagavadgita which is the . oldest and the 
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most reliable repository of it. The teaching of Bhagavadgita 
has been interpreted in so many and diverse ways by 
great scholars and thinkers from time to time that it 
is really a difficult task to determine the real original 
gist of that great philosophical work. ^ Every commentator 
of it from the great Shankara down to modern vernacular 
writers such as Jnyaneshvara and Yamana, however, 
looked at the book with the spectacles of his own times and 
his OAvn theory of ethics and philosophy. ' Ifobodj’- has yet 
looked at the Bhagavadgita from the hwtorical point of view 
and tried to discover its true import, standing as it does, 
in the development of philosophical thought, midway 
between the Upauishads on the one hand and Buddhism 
and the Yedanta-sutias which are even later than Buddhism, 
on the other. We shall make an attempt of the kind, duly 
honouring, in the consciousness of our humble powers, 
those great and revered thinkers who have illuminated the 
-subject from time to time. 

The Bhagavadgita as we have just said opens with a des- 
cription of the sudden mental collaspe of Arjuna at the 
sight of venerable elders and dear friends and relatives 
arrayed before him ready to lay down their lives to settle 
the dispute about a paltry principality. He would rather 
beg and live on alms than slay those dear and respected 
persons for the sake of even the kingdom of the three worlds. 
Shi’ikrishna preached the Gita to correct him of this revul- 
sion from the performance of duty and having explained to 
him various subjects and having dispelled his doubts asked 
in the end, “ Is your hallucination gone ? Are you ready 
to fight ? ” and Ai-juna replied ‘‘ I will do your command, 
for my doubts have been dispelled "and I have regained 
myself. ” The obvious gist of the Gita from this beginning 
and this end like the reasoning of a proposition of Euclid 
is to impress upon man the necessity ofdc‘^“’ '“ 
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undismayed by the difficnlties and unswayed by the tempta- 
tions of this life. This is the summiim dictum of the 
Bhagavadgita and this is what is inculcated in every chapter 
of it from different points of view. To act according to 
one’s own idea of what ■ is right, regardless of its conse- 
quences to himself or to others, that is the primary duty 
of man and not to flj* from the difficulties, the despondencies 
of this world— the most practical yet noble truth that was 
ever inculcated by an ethical philosopher. 

For where can a man fly to ? Can he escape out of his 
environment ? Can he go out of this world of five elements? 
And suppose lie can do so, can he escape from himself, 
from his own mind which carries within itself a world of 
worry and vexation ? Even supposing that he can quiet 
this untameable monster of a mind, even supposing that a 
man can stop and sap the working of all his voluntary 
nerves, can he stop the working of the involuntary ones ? 
Can he stop breathing, feeling hunger or the necessity for 
evacuation ? Go where you will and do what you like, a 
man must work and will be made to work by the operation 
of the impulses and the tendencies which have been im- 
planted in him by nature. ” Renunciation is therefore 
impossible and the only renunciation that is possibk is the 
giving up of the proud- idea that one’s action must be 
followed by a particular result. The results of actions are 
in the hands of God, the Dispenser of all good and evil and 
man can only work, can only do his duty, can only act as 
righteousness requires him to act; and" he should do and 
act accordingly. This is the pith of Shrikrishna’s teaching 
in the Bhagavadgita, all else goes in support of it. 

Let us examine a little more deeply into the historical 
sequence of this idea. The ancient Aryans who lived beyond 
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the Indus and "whose thoughts and feelings have been 
preserved to us in the Mantra portion of the lligveda were 
a race of men, joyous in spirit and full of the desire to 
enjoy the blessings of this world. They sang lusty songs 
in praise of the Vedic deities and asked of them young 
damsels, strong steeds and valiant sons. Intoxicated them- 
selves with the in"vigorating juice of Soma, they poured 
out libations of the same juice to their gods and implored 
them to join them in their feasts. Eating beef themselves, 
they offered bulls in sacrifice to their gods by hundreds 
and thousands. Of course the worship of the deity by 
burnt offerings, especially of the flesh of oxen killed for 
the purpose, was the primeval worship of all races in the 
world; for primeval man after all made his Lord in his 
o"wn image and thought that .God liked beef as much as he 
himself. Such was the old worship of the Indo-Aryans of 
which we have any historical knowledge. NYhen the 
Aryans settled in the plains of the Punjab and the Gangetic 
valley there was a change in them. The ascetic spirit which 
they probably had brought "with them from beyond the 
Indus gi'ew upon them slowly. Philosophical thought 
impressed upon them the emptiness of all worldly pleasures. 
The mortification of the flesh gradually became more noble 
and manly than the pampering of it. These are the domi- 
nating features of their philosophical speculations as may 
be gathered from the Upanishads. Tapas became supreme 
and the gods and even the all-pervading Brahma appeared 
to perform Tapas,* as in the preceding period they were 
thought to be performing a sacrifice.! To give up the 
world and all the wordly pursuits came to be looked upon 
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be holy by these Pythagoreans. There is something 
peculiarly fascinating in the condition of a devotee who 
congers all his passions; for where the common run of 
mankind would fall to enjoyment, the ascetic seems to 
possess a peculiar power as he resists all temptations. The 
conqueror is always an object of admiration and the 
conqueror of that most difficult region, the human mind, 
has always exicited the greatest admiration and respect, 
Secretes was of an ascetic turn of mind and the Stoicism 
of Diogenes was the farthest point in the swing of the 
pendulam. There was a turn, by the very laws of natm-e, 
of the human mind towards the other side and Epicurus 
was its exponent. The Romans and.>,he Greeks soon abused 
Epicurianism and plunged in sensual and wordly pleasures, 
went to the opposite extreme. A rebougd set in among the 
later Romans and the early Christians. The ascetic spirit 
of the Christian religion captivated the popular mind and 
greatly assisted its spread in the Roman Empire. 

But the ascetic spirit of the Chi’istianity of the 3rd 
century A. D. did not belong to the nature of its founder. 
In fact the tendency of Christ’s teaching was to oppose and 
condemn the ascetic spirit which had seized the Jewish 
mind. The Jews, then, considered it requisite for the puri- 
fication and elevation of the people to resort to all sorts .of 
bodily mortification and in particular, to frequent fasting 
and abstinence from wine and the pleasm-es of the world, 
“ Compared with the system of Levitical law such asceticism 
could only appear to Jesus, as another mode of formalising 
religion, a new danger of wandering away fi’om the moral 
•object.” ^ The teaching of the gi-eat Savior was thus oppo- 
sed to the ascetic practises of the Pharisees and even of John 
the Baptist. Gradually, however, monasticism stole in upon 
Christianity and admiration of the monastic life of the 
* Lite of Christ by Strauss’. 
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'U'liicli ip iho pnino IhiiiL; in In-lia. reliuinn. Shrilcriphna’s 
ntlituilo on (lii? noint nny wrll be* nmlorsfood from the one 
eontonce •Tr=r'r-‘f ' ** I oin closire in crc‘:itocl 

boiiif.'? nnoppoEod to tlio dictntop of roHpion, " 

Such waP the view wliicli Shrihriphna preaclied in oppo- 
Bition to tlie prevailing npcetic tendencies and it is not to be 
wondered that he acted up to his view in his own personal 
conduct. These Epicurean eentiments were liowever bound 
in the cour.se of centuries to be exaggerated and niisrcpre- 
Bonted and tlie incidents of his life were bound to be 
distorted in respoiipe. While we know as a matter of fact 
that tlie life which Epicurus lived in his garden at .-Vtliens 
was pure and simple, popular report soon misrepresented 
the state of affairs. Friends and foes alike put on Epicu- 
reanism an aspect of personal gratification unrelieved by 
higher or more ppiritual pleasure. .Similarly in Shrikri- 
shna’s case, things came to be uiisrcpresentcd by friends 
and foes alike. If he had really married many wives their 
number came to be exaggerated to sixteen thousand. If in 
his boyhood ho had inspired attachment among the young 
damsels with whom he danced and played, later ideas 
represented these girls and women as adulteresses. It is 
Burely something exasporatingly inconsistent when those 
who recite Shrikrishna’s Bhagavndgitn in which his own 
utterances declare that he identifies himself with sexual 
desire not opposed to morality, should themselves believe 
that Shrikrishna indulged in amours with the Gopis of 
Vrindavana which in others avould at once bo sot down as 
deeply irreligious. 

To return to the thread of our argument, Shrikrishna 
evidntly tries in the Bhagavadgita to reconcile the Pravritti 
of the Vedas with the Nivritti of the Upanishads and to 
inculcate the doctrine that man’s true, duty lies neither in 
the unregulated and unrestrained indulgence of the senses 
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nor in tlioir entire ninl imposHihlu fiijppression hnt in the 
golden mean hot ween tlic two. This protest .ngninst asce- 
ticism was botind to bo carried to the farthest extreme of the 
swing of tlic pendulum and (ho natural rebound 
to the opposite view came on in the rise of Jainism 
and liuddhisin. Uoth these religions which rose about 
the same time extol (ho ascetic ideal of life. The 
renunciation of Buddha and the institution by him of the 
lioly order of Bhikshus, whereas formerly there was no 
constituted order of congregated ascetics but only individual 
Sanyasis who lived singly avere a tribute paid at the feet of 
ascolicism. The Jains loo had their institution of ascetics 
and went so far further as to represent their Tirthankaras 
as perfectly naked without the smallest rag to cover their 
body or to attach their mind to any earthly thing. They 
also believed in Ihcellicacyoffnst and instituted a fast of 42 
days which even their lay brethren observe in individual 
cases down on this day. 

The revulsion of feeling from such asceticism was bound 
to come iu time and it did come. We shall not enter into 
lengthy details but it will be sufficient to remark that 
Buddhism and Jainism were followed by a resuscitation of 
the Karmakanda and Yadic sacriGces. This again gave way 
to the returning wave of Nivritti which was the guiding 
principle of Shankara’s teaching iu the Sth century A. D. 
Shankara’s teaching remained supreme till it was supplanted 
by the wave of Pravritti again under Mahva, Yallabha and 
others who revived or rather adopted Krishna* worship in 
a changed and perhaps debased form between the 12th and 
15th centuries of the Christian era. 

The above short survey of the successive rise and fall of 
the ascetic spirit among the Aryans -of the East and the 
West •will enable us to understand the historical sequence of 
Shrikrishna’s preaching in the Bhagavadgita. It was impos- 
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fUtl'' for jtinn to cont" (o work in {hit= wnrlii nii'l man wnH 
komi'l to work antiact ru- iluty or tin' of richlfOUKiioHs 

<Hc;at< th tint was the cfh-{-nc>* of lit;'. Iwacluin:. He tliil not 
or coil'll not li'-ny what jirt vioini jihilosophcrs ha<l thonpthl 
or ilono. Ho nllowoil tlo- \%-lic s-arriticc, llio Vodantic 
ronnneintion. the f«anl:h\-;i insihtonce on linowhnli’i; of 
KatnroV trntli. thv Yok'ic doclrino of the comitu'st of the 
niiiitl and tho Fonrs. ]!<• explained nil thcFe holioffi an<i the 
iimnoitnliiy tO tho vonl which undcrlny every one of (horn. 
Ho reconciled them with his own now preachiim rj>.. that 
man was hound to act and act ritthtoously. Ah ■Icstifi admit- 
(otl the truth oj all that Mohos anti Ahrahani had paid and 
tlone. ns Mahoni' t admitt' d the hanotity of all those prophets 
includim; .h-ms who had itone hefore liiin, Shrikrislina 
nrcepti-d th" truth and the ofllcacy of what previouB 
thinkers had said an<l laid ilcwn. Ho liowevor infiiHod n 
new spirit in them and reconcihul thorn with liis own 
tlootriiio of riKhtons action. Lnthor protested only nitainst 
the altusc of Clirlsl's prcachinit ami denounced monaslicism 
as an impi slure. .'Similarly Shrikrislina protested ajtninsL 
the nhuso of Vedanta. Sankhyn and Yojta and their interne- 
cine li^’hi and roused tlie people to a seiiso of the necessity 
of action-aeiioii dictated hy Dharina or duly. Hero we 
seen peculiar allinity between the tenchimt of Shrilcrishna 
and tlie practical and active spirit of modern civilisation. 

Jlut lliero was somethinn more in Slirilcrislina’s 
peandiiiKt tlian what modem civilization is prepared 
to accept. He iiroached not only action, and rifthieous 
action luit righteous action without the cliintiiijt to 
the iiroiid notion tliat it is hound to succeed. Modern 
thounhl is jirobably not jiroparcd to helieve in the existence 
of tlie facUir of wliat. ordinary peojile would call luck or 
chance, in tlie haiipenintt of events. Tlie never eiuliiig 
emtroversy ahoiit elforl ami luck is noticed in tho l.^haga- 
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vn(l«il,a and Holvod by liolding that both factors exist and 
must be taken into account.) “ In the happening of events 
live factors come in viz., place, actor, instruments, action 
and the fifth licre is cliancc.”'* An event is thus the result 
of all the five factors put together. The above doctrine to 
our mind contains the truest solution of tlio controversy 
between c/fort anrl luck. A Jiistorian of the last great 
naval battle of Tsushima might well contend tliat the place 
for fighting was well chosen by the Japanese, that the 
Japanese wore a better disciplined sot of naval fighters, 
that their ships and cannons were more powerful, that 
they did deeds of valour and their commander displayed 
consummate skill. The philosopher all the same must add 
the factor of luck, for it may at least bo said that every 
thing favoured the Japanese on that eventful day and that 
nothing untoward happened to thwart or prevent the 
superiority of their forces from having its duo effect. The 
greatest commanders have never denied the elements of 
chance among the causes of success or failure, let it bo 
romemborod that the happening of an unforeseen event 
does not moan that that event happens without a cause 
preceding it, in other words that it is a pure intervention 
of God. Wo are only justified in looking upon it as a god- 
send in tlie sense tliat wo could not calculate upon it 
beforoliand. In short it is only the concomitance of our 
actions and the happening of events which are without our 
control, that wo designate by the word chance or luck, 
solely from the standpoint of our success or failure. A 
hurricane or a gale is always the result of causes which are 
at work independently of the human will; but when a 

Tho ■n’oi'd Dalvn in tliis ahlokn is difforontly infcorprotod by Shonkarn 
na moaning Divinity but tho result to our mind oomos to tho snnio thing. 
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hurricane happens to distract and disperse the Spanish 
Armada and to assist the British fleet in its work of destruc- 
tion we call it luck or good fortune. 

But the question arises — the question that was asked by 
Arjuna himself, — if it is not certain, that Arjuna even thoiigh 
fighting for a righteous cause Avill win, where is the incen- 
tive to action, to even righteous action ? If we are not 
sure that our good deeds will be rewarded, virtue loses its 
greatest recommendation. This is one of the knottiest 
ethical problems that have vexed philosophers, the question 
why good deeds are not always followed by good results, 
why the sinful sometimes prosper in this world while the 
virtuous suffer. , The doctrine preached by Shrikrishna is 
the noblest and is identical with that of the greatest thinkers 
of the world. Love virtue for vu-tue’s sake and without 
any reference to its rewards or results. “ Regardless of 
consequences and without placing one’s heart on success 
or failui-e one must do one’s duty at all times, for 
in acting thus man attains to the highest beatitude.”* 
The third chapter of the Bhagavadgita winds up the dis- 
quisition with the memorable line ^PTRI": 

This is the Karmayoga of Shriki’ishna, the doctrine of action 
according to the dictates of duty, regardless of the thought 
as to the result that may ensue, which he extols to the skies 
and which he says he first preached to Vivas van, who prea- 
ched it to Manu and so on and which being forgotten by 
men he preached again to Arjun. 

Noble as this principle of conduct is, it is nobler still when 
coupled with another condition which Shrikrishna adds 
and which we now go on to propound. In the same third 
chapter Shrikrishna says to Arjuna “ Dedicating all your 
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actions to me, with your mind fixed on the Eternal Sonl, 
bereft of every desire, for the fruit to come and devoid of 
all selfishness, fight free from anxiety. ’’ * To do each 
action under the firm belief that we are acting under the 
will of God and to dedicate it to Him who prompts it, that 
is what Sbrikrishna asks Arjuna to do in addition to his 
acting as duty dictates and without reference to what result 
may follow, That is a state of mind which may or may 
not recommend itself to modern thinkers but this reliance 
on Grod is the staunchest support to righteous action in 
this world. 

And here we must first elucidate how God is conceived 
in the philosophy of the Bhagavadgita. On this point as 
on the former the philosophy of Shrikrishna appears to he 
a step further in development from the idea of the Vedas 
and the Upanishads. The Vedic Eishis were probably 
polytheistic, worshipping many and independent deities 
personifying mostly the forces and the phenomena of nature. 
It is true that they often rise into sublime ideas about one 
God, the Creator of the universe, ideas which imperceptibly 
glided into the ideas of the Upanishads, ideas which Max 
Muller sometimes calls by the name of henotheism. But 
the Vedic hymns usually sing the praises of Indra and 
Varuna, Agnband Soma, the Sun and the Dawn each having 
a- separate sphere of influence of his own. The Rishis o 
the Upanishads gradually evolved panthsistic ideas of t 
sublimest order. Ths all-pervading and all-powerful Brahma 
■which is the material as well as the instrumental cause o 
the universe was first conceived by the Vedantic philos®' 
phera and elucidated by them eloquently and vividb' 
those philosophic disquisitions of the Upanishads which " 

r^<lg'n^Wr il 
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for ever be the tvdmiratiou of nil thinking men. It may 
indeed be questioned whother the doctrine of God can ever 
be pnt in a more consi.steut shape or in a manner which can 
better sustain the onslouglit of the modern development of 
the phvfic^al sciences. As we have already said, Shrikri- 
shna himself was a Vo<lantic philosopher and pupil, but 
either he w-as not quite satisfied with the Vedantic doctri- 
nes or he thought them too abstruse for mankind in general. 
He therefore preached pure Theism or rather Monotheism, 
the doctrine of a persona] God who creates, snstains and 
destroys the universe and who is the lord of it, not in the 
sense that he created the world with its latvs and left it to 
itself, but as the actual governor of it who rewards the righte- 
OU' and punishes the wicked. Ofall modem Theistic systems 
the one proivjundcsl in the Bhagavadgita is thus the oldest. 
The system • L' develoj>e>3 and explained in the 7th to the 
I'-th chapters of it, unouesliouaHy as have said before. 
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as by the Bhagavadgita; In the beginning of the 7th 
chapter we are told that the five elements earth, water, fire, 
wind and ether, with mind, intelligence and egoism forms 
the inanimate world while life or soul forms the animate 
world; these together compose the whole world and are 
both born of and are dissolved in the one God ( myself ). 
God runs throngh all these as the thread of a rosary runs 
though all its beads. “ He is the wateriness of water, ” 
Shrikrishna goes on to explain, “ the light of the son and 
the moon, the Om of the Vedas, the heat of fire, the seed 
■of all beings, the strength of strong men divested of lust or 
greed, the sexual desire in beings not opposed to morality.”* 
It may perhaps be said that Shrikrishna tries here as 
it were to separate the evil from the good and identify 
himself with the good only, as is done in all Theisms 
wherein a Satan or an Ahriman is rosponsible for the 
evil that exists in the world. But he adds, adopting the 
threefold division of things, made by the sankhyas viz., the 
good the passionate and the evil, OT- that all good 
( ) mixed ( )and bad ( mw ) aspects proceed 

from him. He is not in them though they are in him. 
A world of philosophical discussion is centred in that 
short but deep sentence ( The great 
Shankara and his followers bring in here their Vivartavada 
theory to explain it and cmdously enough the shlokas 
which follow contain a reference to Daivi Maya of God 
which only those who know Vasudeva truly and fully are 
able to see through. We will not venture any opinion as 
to whether the Mayavada so ably propounded by Shankara 
is as old as Shrikrishna himself. It is sufficient to remark 
that the identification of the world with Vasudeva is as 
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completely admitted by Shrikrishna, as by the Upanisliads. 
“:The knowing man wbo looks upon tlie whole world as 
Vasudeva reaches me after many lives. That high-souled 
individual is very rare.” ^ 

Shi'ikrishna under this view has no difficulty in showing 
that all other gods are none but himself and those who 
worship diffierent gods worship but the one and true God 
under a misguided view. But even their devotion leads 
eventually to devotion to Him, though their present fruit is 
limited and meritorious men at the end of their sins, 
worship Vasudeva as the true God. 

The 7th chapter closes with two shlokas which as in 
most other chapters, suggest and introduce the next chapter 
and we are again introduced to the doctrines of the Vendata 
and the Karma philosophies as reconciled with the doctrine 
of a personal God preached by Shrikrishna. Bramha, 
Adhyatma, Adhibhuta and Adhidaiva are terms often used 
in the tJpanishads and the idea is famUier to the Vedantis 
that a man’s soul is born in another life the nature of which 
is determined by his last thoughts. t Shrikrishna accepts all 
these ideas and applies them to his 'own theory. He declares 
that the man who pronounces Om at the time of his death 
with his thought fixed on vasudeva ? the supreme god, attains 
to the highest goal. What that highest or further goal is shri- 
krishna goes on to explain. Every being in this world begining 
even with Brahma or the creator is born again ; there is 
thus constant creation and re-creation going on. A beauti- 
ful simile is used in the Bhagavadgita to bring home to thu 
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reader this unceasing formation and re-formation in this 
■world, ‘ As the ■world slowly becomes ■visible when the 
night ceases and the day advances, so are differentiated 
things born from the undifferentiated and as the Avorld be- 
comes slowly invisible at the end of the day and the fall 
of the night so do differentiated things merge in the un- 
differentiated one when the world is dissolved. * There is 
an entity which lies oven beyond that undifferentiated thing 
which is unchanging and eternal and which constitutes that 
final goal, “ That is my abode ” says .Shrskrishna “ where 
having arrived one does not return. That highest being 
can only be reached by devotion never directed towards an- 
othor. — He within whom all bf^ins are and who has spread 
all this universe. ” The souls of men according to Vedantis 
progress along two different paths, the bright path and the 
dark path. Shrikrishna accepts and explains them. The 
Brahmvid goes to Brahma, wdio departs this world in the 
Uttarayayana six months, going by Agni and by day and in 
the bright half of the month, while the Yogi who dies in 
the Dakhinayana six months and goes by Dhuma, at night 
and the dark half of the month reaches the moon and 
returns. But adds Shrikrishna, the Yogi who knows these 
bright and dark paths of return and non-return is not 
puzzled and therefore he is al'W'ays absorbed in Yoga. He 
knows that the fruit of learning the Vedas, of sacrificing, of 
austerities, of gifts has after all an end and therefore goes 
towards the highest goal. 

The ninth chapter is called the Rajavidya Eajaguhya 
chapter and contains the essence of Shrikrishna’s new 
teaching about God. He is more emphatic here and decla- 
.res that his doctrine is easy, holy and something that is 
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tangible and eternal." “Those who do not believe in 
this religion do not reach me and are thrown back into the 
wheel of birth and death. I have unfolded this universe 
with my untiifferentiated body. All beings exist in me e. 
by me and I am not in them; and yet the beings are not in 
me ( Here if a contradiction which Shankara explains by 
stating that God, the unapproachable,' can not be the basis 
of anything. ) All these thin^ at the end of Kalpa return 
to my nature and I evolve them again at the beginning of 
Kalpa. Thus is the world created again and again, yet 
these acts do not bind me as I stand aloof like a stranger 
( There is a contradiction again; in all philosophies, it must' 
be remembered, such apparently contradictory terms are 
unavoidable as for instance ‘ being ’ and ‘not being’ applied 
together by the Neoplatonists to matter. ) The Prakriti 
superimposed by me creates the moveable and immoveable 
world, which for this reason changes. Fools slight me 
thinking me a mortal being, ignorant of my greatness as 
the great lord of all beings but other high-souled men 
knowng me to be the imperishable Creator of the universe 
worship me. They sing my praises always and bow to me 
with devotion. Others please me by the sacrifice of 
Imowledge. I am the great and the ordinary sacrifice, I 
am the Svadha and the herbs. I am the Mantra and I am 
the clarified butter. I am the fire and I am the oblation 
thrown into it. I am the father of the world and the 
mother and the creator, the grand-father the holiest know- 
able thing. I am Omkara, I am the Eigveda, the 
Samaveda, the Yajurveda. Men learned in the three 'Vedas 
and . drinkers of Soma, with their sins purified, having 
sacrificed to me ask heaven of me. Having enjoyed the 
fruit in heaven for a certain time, when their merit is 
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over they are rel)orn in the mortal world. But those who 
worship me w-ithont thought of another I lake care of 
their welfare. Those who worship gods go to gods, those 
who worship me come to me, I enjoy whatever little 
offering such as a leaf, a fruit, a flower or even water that 
a man offers me with devotion. Whatever you do or 
sacrifice or enjoy or give in charity, or whatever penance 
you perform, dedicate it to mo; you will in this way be 
relieved of all bonds of actions resulting in good or bad 
fruits and ■with your- heart fixed on me, giving up all ties, 
will reach me free from all cares. I am even-handed to 
all, none is my enemy or mj' friend; but he who worsh ps 
me with devotion lives in me nnd I live in him. ” 

We have thought it fit to quote these shlokas of the 9th 
chapter in detail as they give the essence of Shrkrishna’s 
new Theistic philosophy. Ho calles it Rajavidya and 
Eajaguhya meaning not the Vidya of princes but the 
princely or highest knowledge, the princely or highest 
esotericldoctrine. It is also easy to understand. , Like the 
Vedantic idea, God is here both the creator and the 
material of the universe birt yet the world is not in Him. 
Like the Sankhya idea the Prakriti is the immediate crea- 
tor of the world yet Prakriti is overladen by Him. He 
is the creator and yet is born as man. The world is 
swayed by its own forces and yet they are wielded by 
Him. All forms of religious worship are directed to Him 
and yet they are inferior to his worship by devotion. The 
Vedic sacrifices go to heaven no doubt but after a time 
they fall from their high position. All other worship in 
short has a fruit which is not everlasting including even 
the worship of the Vedic deities by the Vedic Mantras.^ 
Lastly those who worship him with devotion need have no 
care ;for.' themselves nor trouble themselves with making 
those costly and rich preparations which Vedic sacrifice 
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as then developed required but a mere handful of leaves 
or flowers are sufficient and are appreciated by God if 
but offered with true devotion. ; Shrikrishna in conclusion 
shows the bearing of his new doctrine of God ixpon his 
doctrine of action, the chief object of preaching tlic Bhaga- 
vadgita, by directing that all notions should bo dedicated to 
Him thus relieving the actor of all responsibility for the 
good or evil results thereof. He teaches in short that man 
must do what his duty calls upon him to do regardless of 
consequences which do not lie in his hands, dedicating, 
with a firm devotion to the one God, the Creator and 
Ruler of the universe, all such actions to that ruler, ^ 
The greatest merit of this new religion of love or devo- 
tion which Shrikrishna lu-cachcd was that it rose superior 
to all distinctions of caste or sex. The door of the implcit 
faith in, and unswerving devotion to, the Almighty was 
equally open and equally efficacious for all. The t'edic 
Rishis and the Vedantie philosophers could not lirit.g them- 
selves to entertain the notion that the non-Aryans could 
join them in tlieir prayers to their Aryan deilie.s or in their 
Bumptuous and stately sacri/icf- to Indra or Soma, Tho 
Brahmin hn<l already Iji-coine the sole instrument and 
medium of Vodic sacrilice and the more important saeriGces 
£uch as the Ashvamodha ami (he like were reserved for 


Ksludriyns, nay, reigning (»rinces .alone. The descendants 
otthc Rishis of tlie Upanishnds -who retired to the forest 
and claimed for meditation on Bi-ahina the same efficacy as 


Aslivamotllia w.-re probably of opinion tlint tho Dvijas or 
Arj-ftns onlv could go into the fourth Ashramn nndattain 
lo absolutiou, thougli the Clihandogi'a Upanishad clearly 
ttenUons the case of a Shudra prince who bribed a 
Bmlmiu sago to leach him the Yeclantic doctrine. We 
"^T^K-licve that the .atiiindo of tho Arya sages hke that of 
Rabbis was opposed to other_ and heathen 
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nations -worsliipping their pecnliar God in their peculiar 
modes. Strangely enough at so remote a time in anti- 
quity and in circumstances such as those which surrounds! 
him, Shr ikr i hna like Jesus rose superior to these prejudices 
and equally welcomed all the benifits of his new religion 
of lore. The shlokas which conclude the 9th Chapter are 
not only inestimable for their high sentiment of universal 
brotherhood but are also remarkable for their historical 
importance, “Those who rely on me be they bom in ever 
so low caste or be they women or Shudras or Yaishyas 
will reach the highest goal. What need then to speak 
of holy Brahmins and devout Rajarshis. ” This 

division clearly shows that the former were consi- 
dered by the descendants of the Vedic Rishis as incapable of 
reaching the highest goal; whUe the latter, the holy Brahmins 
and ; well-conducted Kshatriyas were looked upon as the 
only persons who were fitted to go there. But before the 
one personal God of Shrikrishna, the whole world was 
alike and he who adored Him with implicit faith and 
love of a truth went to the highest goal viz., imity with 
God himself. 

This is the noblest feature of the new religion of love 
preached by Shrikrishna and it unquestionably places ^him 
among the greatest religions preachers of the wmrld. VThe 
idea of the equality and the fraternity of the human race are 
the common place talk of modern civilization, but civiliza- 
tion has yet to rise to this noble sentiment in reality. It is an. 
empty boast yet and we can realise the immense difficulty of 
man’s rising up to that high altruistic ideal, when we find 
that after nineteen centuries of the profession of the 
Chrsitian faith, the Aryan nations of the west are still full 
of the pride of race. ' When the white Yankee lynches a 
Kegro for aspiring to an equality with him by making lore 
to a white woman, when the white Briton imposes a poll 
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tax on the black Zulu, remember, also a Christian, and 
devastates his country for rising in rebellion against such 
u poll tax, vro are painfully conscious of the fact that 
Iiuman nature after all is still uncivilised. The Brahmin 
or the Kshatriyaof India equally with his Arj^an brother of 
the west, in the pride of blood, still declines to touch the 
Chandala or to believe that he can attain to absolution 
•though he professes outwardly to adore Shrilcrishna as an 
incarnation of God and reveres the Bhagavadgita as a sacred 
book. — that Bhagavadgita which nncciuivocallj’’ preaches 
the equality of all before the great God, the Creator of all. 
In fine in rare men alone like Shrikrishna or Jesus, does 
the love of humanity really rise into a hallowed conviction 
and by their action in consonance vith their preacliing they 
enlist the sympathy and command the respect of all. We 
need not therefore wonder .why Shrikrislma was not only 
universally worshipped in his onm lifetime but has ever since 
become the popular god in the whole of India. 

We will briefly notice the remaining chapters of the 
Bhagvadgita. Chapter 10 gives the Yibbutis of God, 
/. e. the things or persons wherein wo feel and realise 
His presence more vividly than in others though as the last 
shloka in the chapter states, the whole world is pervaded 
by only a portion of Him. ” The next chapter ( 11th ) 
contains a description of the Vishvarupa of God shown by 
Shrikrishna to Arjuna and no revelation or sacred teaching 
is w'ithout its complement of a miracle. The 12th chapter 
reiterates the efficacy, the superier efficacy, of devotion and 
love to all other modes of worshipping the Supreme Being. 
These six chapters from the 7th to the 12th contain, as we 
have said, Shriki'ishna’s doctrine of a pei’sonal God and the' 
mode of worshipping him by devotion and love, a mode 
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open to men . and women of all castes and races alike- , 
In the following chapters ‘ there is an expositon of the- 
Sankhya doctrine of Prakriti, Purusha and the three- 
qualities which are the cause of all the inequality- 
in this world. The first chapter viz., the 13th, contains in 
brief an exposition of the oldest form of the Sankhya doct- 
rine, 24th Tattvas being enumerated by name though not 
by number. The five elements with Ahankara, Buddhi 
and Avyakta, and the 11 senses and the five objects of sense 
make the 24 elements of the Sankhyas though they are 
sometimes differently enumerated in other places in the 
Mahabharata e. g. in the very interesting 307th chapter of 
the Shantiparva. Love and hate, pleasure and pain, combi- 
nation and sensibility and life and steadiness, are probably 
the Vikaras but they are not, so far as we can remember, 
mentioned in any other place in the Mahabharata; so also 
is the definition of Jnyana or Knowledge a peculiar and 
unique one. It is more the definition of the phiosopher’s 
mind than any thing else; we find therin, however, unswer-, 
devotion to Vasudeva or God which, added to the 
"ences of Yoga and Sankhya, would constitute real 
jwledge. Another important item in this definition of 
= owlege is Ahinsa or the prohibition of slaughter. Shri- 
krishna’s attitude on this point will be specially noticed 
hereafter. In the 14th chapter we have a description of 
the nature and working of the three Gunas. While these 
two chapters are a mere exposition of the doctrine of Sankhyai 
the 15th contains Shriki-ishna’s own theory and idea super 
imposed on that of the Sankhyas. It is an important and 
interesting chapter wherein we have an explanation of the 
word Purushottama, an entity probably beyond the Para- 
sha of the Sankhyas. The 16th chapter contains also 
Shrikrishna’s own idea and explains the difference of tem- 
peraments on another theory viz., the Asuri and the Daivi 
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'Snmpat, the hualisni of other ])hilosophors. We find no 
tmeo of it hereafter in the Jlahabharatn wherein the doc- 
trine of the three Gunas is firmly established and solely 
referred to. The description of the Asura frame of mind is 
one of the most forcible and eloquent descriptions in the 
Bhngnvndinfa and for that matter in the whole Mnhabharata 
typifying the material as opi)osed to the spiritual tendencies 
of any age. This opiiosition between the Asura and Daivi 
Sampat is an older idea and is to be found in various forms 
in the Upanishads. The conflict between Asuras and 
Devas has already become the conflict between the evil and 
the good forces of nature, and later on between the evil and 
the good proclivities of the human mind. What is good 
and what is evil is a question, however, that did not admit 
of much discussion and the proiiosition laid down in the 
end of this chapter is the simple one that a man ought to 
act according as law or Shastra dictates and not according 
to the promptings of his materialistic tendencies or of Kama, 
Krodha and Lobha. 

The seventeenth chai)ter relates to the question whether 
those who act conti-ary to the rules of the Shatras and 
yet with the best of motives and with proper devotion, earn 
any merit or not and we have a description of the three 
hinds of Shradha leased on the three Gunas. The three 
hinds of sacrifices, gifts and austerities dominated by 
these Gunas are also here described in details which 
are of everlasting application and interest. Lastly in 
the /l8th chapter we have the same question as was 
ashed in the beginning as to what Sanyasa or Tyaga or 
refraining from all actions really was. And in golden lines 
simple yet deep are explained the results of the previous'' 
discussion. To cease to worh is physically impossible; to 
-act without being chained to the fruit is really what is 
possible and is tantamount to ceasing to act^’^'" 
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are brouglit about by five factors of ■which one and thaW 
the last is Dai'va. The man therefore wlio thinks foolishly 
that he alone has achieved a certain thing does not see 
aright. Moreover a man who relying on me does what- 
ever action ho is called xipon to do, by mj' favour reaches 
the imperisliablo highest goal. Dedicating all your actions 
to me by your heart, bo always witii your heart fixed on 
me. If j’-ou do so, by my favour you will surmount all 
difficulties. But if you do not hear me, you will be ruined. 
Naj' more, you think in your pride that you will not fight, 
but your nature after all will compel j'on to fight. God lives 
in the heart of all beings, moving them like machines. Seek 
refuge in Him and you will obtain firmness of mind and 
go to the highest goal by His favour. This is the most 
secret knowledge which I have told you and considering 
this do as you • think best. And hear me again. I -will tell 
you the secret of all secrets. Have your mind fixed on me 
( if you perform Yoga), be devoted to me ( if you follow the 
religion of love and devotion), sacrifice tome( if you follow 
Vedic sacrifice ); even bow to me ( if you do not do these) 
and I swear in any one of these cases you "will reach me. ' 
Give up the different paths of religion and seek refuge in 
me. And be not anxious, I will free you from all sins. 
Have you followed me attentively and are your doubts 
removed?” Arjuna replied “ I am free from all doubts 
and will do your bidding. ” Such was the thrilling con- 
versation between Shrikrishna and Arjuna, say^ Sanjaya, a 
conversation “the more he remembers, the more ecstatic he- 
becomes” — an ecomium passed on the Bhagavadgita which. 
is fully and eternally deseirv^ed. 

This is the teaching of the Bhagavadgita, that priceless- 
work on ethics, philosophy and religion combined, inter- 
preted historically, and the life of Shrikrishna substantiates- 
the truth of this interpretation in a remarkable degree. He- 
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■wasMmslf for peace and went to advocate It, iint lie tlhl net 
want it at any price. When t)ie actual wal' hcKan, ))i(i ’cool 
head and resonrcefnl mind enabled the PandavaH to eiaei’Ko 
successfully out of that bloodipst battle in (lie liifitojy of 
India if not rf the world. It is sometime;) ou^^Kosed tliat 
Shrikrishua’s policy during tlie war v/as of a Machiavellian 
chaiucter, that he did not scruple to adopt any means for 
the attainment of his end.“ , Even supposiny iije detoils of 
the fight as given in the ilahabharata to be historical, v/c 
cannot but forget that the maxim, “Every thing is fair in 
war” has been accepted even by the most civilised nations 
of modem times. Shrikrislma’s reply to Kama v/hon tho 
latter requested Arjuna to respect the rule:; of. fair tight 
and not assail him while he raised the wheel of chariot v/hich 
had gone down into a ditch is memorable. “ You spJU’ned 
Dharma in the council hall when Draupadi was d."agged by 
Duhshasana by the hair and you now whh to 

respect Dharm on the cattle*netd." 

Having overcome all cbr.acles and spared fro.m t.b.e .m'g.'.-.t 
massacre by Ashvarthama by aomdenh the tzv vxcpha nt 
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Pandavfts wont to Hnstinapura and wore placed on the 
Imperial throne of India by Slirikrislma, their greatest 
friend and protector. By his advice a horse-sacrifleo was 
now' performed by the Pandavas both for the purification 
of the sin of the destruction of lakhs of human beings in 
the late w'ar and for the formal subjugation of the w'hole 
country. In the meanwhile, while the Pandavas were ab- 
sent on an c.vpcdition to tho Himalnj'ns, Dttara the pregnant 
wife of Abhimanyu, tho son of Arjnna and nephew of Shri- 
Krishnn, killed in battle gave birth to a still-bom child. It 
w'ns tho greatest disappointment to tho ladies of the family 
who had centred their hopes on that progens' for tho 
continuation of the Pandava’s line. Kunti and Dranpadi, 
Subhadra and IJtlara w'ailed loudly and inplored Shrikri- 
shna to save the Kuru race from extinction. And he is said 
to liavc performed wdiat is something like a miracle and 
brought the child to life. It is not so much on account of 
its being a miracle that w'o mention it but for the grand oath 
whicli Shrikrishna uttered on this memorable occasion. 
Taking tho still-born child in his lap he exclaimed, " calling 
upon the whole world ” as the poet superbly remarks, to 
mark his w’ords. " /.s I have not spoken an untruth in my 
life oven in jest nor turned my back in battle, let this child 
be revived. As I have always loved Dharma and Brahmins 
let this dead child of Abhimanyu be alive. As I do not 
know enmity even after succsss, as I have killed Kansa 
Keshi righteously and justly, let this child come to life 
and the child verilj' began to breathe. It is a lesson to the 
whole world that Shrilcrishna in performing that miracle 
relies not on his Yogic or divine powers, but on his moral 
greatness his truthfulness and his bravery, his unflinching 
faith anditrust in righteousness and in righteous persons, his 
freedom from hatred even in strenth and his righteous 
act in destroying unrighteous men. -If there is any incident 
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in Phrikrishna’s career wliich should enable us to undeiv 
stand his life and teaching correctly it is this act and 
this oath. 

It remains for us to notice Shrikrishna’s attitude towards 
Ahinsa. That immortal doctrine, there is not the smallest 
doubt, was first vividly preached by Shrikrishna, though 
we find traces of it oven in the Upauishads. We find proof 
of this fact in the Bhagavadgita itself. Among the duties 
of a Yogi or good man, Ahinsa is pre-emiuently mentioned. 
So also Ahinsa is said to be one of he forms of bodily 
aiisterities. t Ahinsa is also mentionedt among the essen- 
tials of trne knowledge. But as on other points Shrikrishna 
never advocated extremes so also in Ahinsa he did not go, 
like the Jains, to the absurd length of preaching abstention 
from every slaughter and on all conceivable occasions. 
Whether: he declared like Buddha or Jesus, that the 
slaughter of animals was not the proper worship of God, is 
however not quite clear. He lived in an age when sacrifices 
were in fall swing and when the Aryans of India freely 
ate beef. The Bhagavadgita in one place expressly sup- 
ports sacrifices though it assigns to them less efficacy than 
devotion to God or Yasudeva and though in another place 
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in later times ™ T' '^i»'“-™rehippe,a 
in the MahahTi ^ sacrifices altogether and we- 

feelinl whicf tt dncf 

lead to against an' o Ahinsa once preached must 

Vaishna’vites. long heM^B^T^ 

Bteted elsewhere, preached Ahinsa 

snbstitnted flour and roilp . nS • ™“ “ saerifloe and 
Bacrifices of the Vedas. ™ Place of the bloody 

irSM^tlr T““ yncll.i«hthira over, Slni- 
tiem litrtb , Wne loaded by 

Stnir db °w“. ““O “0»‘ ioarty 

^titnde. Shr.kr.sbua returned to Dvaraka and enjoyed 

field ° labours oh the batte- 

Bix year, hi to the Mahabharata, thirty 

Malibharar^^®'’;ii 

Yafl 1 - 1 ^ "we give it here in detail. The 

and S ,1 '^“'“>“5'“= oi ‘ieir or modem times 

drinHoo ^lr®!™”” a'i'iioiO'i io ‘1» dice of 

hnt T, -f^’ ^ried his utmost to restrain the vice 

the T r Prabhasatirtha 

presencfi ^Qia <^®®P drinking and Eama in 

P esence of Shriknshna drank and so did Kritavarma and 

in Babhru. Tnyndhana or Satyaki 

tavnrVn began the squabble by taunting Kri- 

Wma for slaughtering men and animals in shep. 

. seconded the remark, Kritavarma thereon 

orted, How can a brave man like you kill Bhurish- 
rava who, with both his arms cut off, Avas seated still in the 
^ocess of Praya (the drawing in of breath in order to die)” 

™ a glanced in anger at &itavarma. Tuyudhana in 
rep y related the story of the Syinantaka jewel which 
originally belonged to Satrajit. *Satyabhama thereupon 
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began to weep and enraged lierself, raised the ire of Krishna, 
against Kritavnrmn. Satyahi suddenly di-awing his sword and 
exclaiming “Here I avenge tho murdsr of the five sons of drau- 
padi” lopped offtheheadof Kritavarma. Kritavarma’s friends 
now fell upon Satyalci whereupon a gonral scuffle began, in 
which friends and relations slaughtered one another and the 
Yadavas fell bj’- hundreds and thousands. AVhen almost 
all had been killed including Sambha and Pradjumna and 
Gada and Satyalci and others. Krishna said to Daruka “ Go 
to tho Kurus of Hastinapura and apprise them of this 
terrilfio event; let Arjuna come and do tho needful. ” When 
Daruka loft with a heavy heart, Krishna asked Rama to wait 
a little till he came back from Dvaraka. Going to the city 
Shrikrishna asked his aged father to take care of the women 
and children till Arjuna came. When he returned to Bala- 
rama he saw him go to heaven. He thereupon laid himself 
down in' meditation. A hunter shot an arrow which struck 
him in the sole of his foot and thus did Shrikrishna de- 
part this life. 

there is nothing unhistorical in the account above given. 
The only thing that requires elucidation is the reference to 
the story of the Syamantaka jewel and a life of Shrikri- 
shna would not be complete without that story. It is only 
alluded to in Mahabharata and we give it from the Hari- 
vansa. Satrajit a prince of the same family as the Yadavas, 
had a priceless jewel given him by the Sun and Krishna 
once asked him to bestow it upon him. Satrajit however 
refused to give him the jewel and Krishna did not press- 
him. One day Prasenjit his brother went out ahunting 
wearing the jewel on his person and was killed by tiger 
who carried the jewel to his cave; but the tiger in his- 
turn was killed by the bear Jambvan. No body knowing^ 
how Prasenjit died, it was suspected that Krishna had got 
rasenjit killed for the sake of the jewel. It cast a great. 
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Slur upon Krishna’s character and he was compelled f 

■F ^ troth. Followng Prasenjit’ 

footsteps Krishna compelled Jambavan to deliver the jewe 
and in doing so married .Taiiibavan’s daughter. Historical 
y speaking, this bear Jambavan must have been ar 
aboriginal chief having that nickame like the monkey king 
bugriva of the Ramayan and Jamliavanti was a veritable 
human princess. To return to the jewel, Krishna brought 
It and gave it back to Satrajit who was so pleased and at 
e same time ashamed of having cast a slur on Krishna’s 
character, that he gave his beautiful daughter Satyabhama 
in marriage to Krishna, She became one of his most favou- 
nte wives. Satrajit wished to give the jewel also to Krishna' 
in dowry for his daughter but he declined it. The jewel 
therefore remained with Satrajit. Kritavarma and Ak-rnra 
subsequently murdered Satrajit for the sake of the same 
newel. Suspicion again pointed its finger at Krishna and he 
had again to find out who had taken the jewel and 
murdered Satrajit. The jewel was eventually recovered 
from Alcrur who remained outside Dvaraka as a rebel for 
a long time and was induced to return only at the eames’ 
solicitation of Krishna.' Twice thus had Krishna to deal 
*s charactrer from suspicion raised by his asking once foi 
the jewel from Satrajit. The story is a well known story in 
t e Puranic legends and the jewel like the Kohinoor seems 
to have excited the cupidity of very honourable men. 

Arjuna came to Dvaraka to take care of the women and 
children of the Tadava race. Vasudeva bewailed the 
destruction of his race most vehemently and the aged king 
only waited for Arjuna’s coming to breathe his last. Having 
duly performed his obsequies and those of Krishna and 
other Yadava warriors, Arjuna set off from Dvaraka with 
the women and the children of the Yadavas. With great 
‘ difficulty he returned to the middle country safely and 
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enthroned the son of Satyaki on the banks of the Sarasvati^. 
■whUe Vajra a gi'andson of Krishna was given Indraprastha^ 
Rukmini, Gandhari Shaibya, Haimavati, and Jambavati 
entered the fire while Satyabhama and others retired to the 
forest bent on the performance of ansterities. ” 

Krishna -worship gi'ew by leaps and bounds after Shri- 
a’ishna’s death, but in course of time some of his high 
irinciples were either misunderstood or misrepresented.- 
[iie Mahabharata contains many references to Krishnaism 
)ften called the Pancharatra philosophy in the Maha- 
ihamta. In chapter 350 of the Shantiparva we are told that 
:he founder of this philosophy was Narayana or Shrikri- 
ilma himself. Its tenets are set forth in a work called the 
Pancharati'a the author of which was apparently Narada.- 
Ihe grand doctrines of the Bhagavadgita appear to have 
been greatly twisted therein. We have an idea of the 
doctrines from what is mentioned in the Mahabharata itself. 
iThe four forms of Naryana are according to the eSoterio 
ioctrine of Pancharatra, 1 Vasudeva the supreme God fi-om 
Irhom is produced 2 Sankarshana or the divine soul from 
’shorn again is produced 3 Pradyumna or the divine mind 
iom Avhom again comes 4 Aniruddha or Ahankara or con- 
sciousness. It is in this system of belief again that the 
idea of incarnation as preached by Shrikrishna in the 
' ibagavadgita was developed and arranged and we have a 
•omber of such incarnations given in the Mahabharata. 
ley are called Pradm'bhavas ( ) and not Avataras 

E are not yet the ten Avataras of modern day but some- 
t different.* Orthodox India was strongly opposed to 
dliism, when the Mahabharata was last recast and 
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-was not the giving up of action entirely but the giving up 
-of its fruit or the desire of obtaining a particular fruit. 
Brahmacharj’-n equally was not the entire cessation of sexual 
intercourse but meant the continent sexual life of a house- 
holder also, who under strict regulation has intercourse 
with his own wedded wife. Fast lastly was not only the 
refraining from taking food altogether but the taking food 
moderately and without gorging twice a day. In Theology 
ho taught the groat doctrine of one personal God who creates 
the universe and rules it justly, protects the poor and puni- 
-shos the wiclced. That God was attainable 'by all whether 
-a Brahmin or a Chandala, a man or a woman, through the 
one door of implict faith and perfect devotion. In philoso- 
phy he reconciled the doctrines of Vedanta, Sankhya and 
Yoga with his own Theism. In politics he always worked 
wuth an unselfish motive. Even when he killed Kansa or 
Jarasandha or aided Arjuna on the field of Kurukshetra, it 
■n ns not for his own aggrandisement nor for the benifit of his 
friend and disciple Arjuna but for the sake of the oppressed 
and the wronged. Above all may be placed his broad 
sympathy for the masses and his raising them to the level 
of the Aryans in religion as well as in politics. Of the 
great gulf that lay between the Aryan and non- Aryans and 
the cause of discord and the inevitable trampling of the latter 
under the foot of the former, he was the destroyer, the 
builder of the bridge over it. If the various races in India 
are not disastrously devided as at the present moment in 
South Africa or the United States, they owe it to the life 
and teaching of the great Shrilcrishna and therein lies the 
explanation as to why he is emphatically the god of India 
proper and has for thousands of years been worshipped 
in all parts of India and by all classes of people Aryan 
wd non-Aryan, 
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NOTE No, 1. 


HlOtTEN TSIANG’S DESCRIPTIOK OF IKDIA AKD THE 

Indians. 

It Tvonld be interesting to give extracts from tbe description of 
India and the Indians. recorded by Hionen Tsiang as furnishing a 
link between ancient and modem India. 

“ among the various castes and clans of the country the Brah" 
mans are the purest and in most esteem. So from their excellent 
reputation the name Brahmana-conntry has come to be a popular 
one for India. It is politically divided into about seventy king- 
doms. The heat of summer is very great and the land to a great 
extent is marshy. The quadrangular walls of their cities are broad 
and high while the thoroughfares are narrow tortuous passages. Bu- 
chers, fishermen public performers, executioners and scavengers, are 
forced to live outside the city and have to sneak along on the left 
when going in the hamlets. Most of the city walls are built of 
bricks while those of houses are wattled Bamboo or wood. Their 
halls are covered with chunam and are covered with burnt or un- 
bumt tiles. Their height is extraordinary. The floor of houses is 
purified with cowdung and strewn with flowers of the season. 

For seats all use corded benches. The sovereign's seat is excee- 
ding high and broad and dotted with small pearls. What is called 
the ‘ Lion’s seat ’ is covered with a fine cloth and mounted by a 
jewelled footstool. 

• The inner clothing and outward attire of the people have no 
tailoring. As to colour a fresh white is esteemed while motley is 
of no account. The men wind a strip of cloth round the waist and 
up to the armpits and leave the right shoulder bare. The women 
wear a long.'robo which covers both the shoulders and falls down 
loose. The hair on the crown of the head is made into a coil while 
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tlic rest of tlio linir haug down. Some clip fheir mustaches or have 
other fantastic fashions. Garlands are worn on the head and neck- 
laces on the body. 

The names of their clothing materialsarc Kausheya orsilk, Ksha- 
nma, or linen, or Elambala or a texture of fine wool. The garbs of 
the non-Buddhists arc varied and extraordinary. Some wear pea- 
cock's feathers, others a necklace of skulls, some are quite naked, 
some cover the body with grass or board, some pull out their hair, 
some mat their side-hair and make a top-knot coil. 

The Kshatriyas and Brahmins are clean-headed andunotentatious, 
pure and simple in life and verj' frugal. The dress and ornaments 
of kings and grandees are very extraordinary. Garlands and tia- 
ras with precious stones are their head ornaments; and their bodies 
arc .adorned with rings, bracelets and necklaces. Wealthy mercan- 
tile people have only biacelets. Most of the people go barefoot 
and shoes are rare. They stain their teeth red or black, wear tiitir 
hair cut even, liorc their ears; have long nosc-^ and large eyes. Fuch 
are they in outward appearance. 

They ar: pure of themselves and not from compulsion. Bvfurc 
every meal iliey must have a wash. The fragments and remains 
are not served tq) again. The food nteti'-ils arc m t passed on. 
The utensils of ix'ttery are thrown away and those which are of 
gold, silver, cc’ppor <ir iron get uiiotlier polishing. Before they 
have fiiiislied abimions, they do not come into contact with one 
another. They always wash after urinating. Tlicy smear their 
bodies with scented nnguents .such as sandal or saffron. 

Their system of writing was invented by Deva Brahma. lu lan- 
guage they have not varied from the original sotu'ce bnt the people 
of Mid-India are pre-eminently explicit and correct in speech, their 
expressions being harmonious and elegant and their intonation clear 
and distinct serving as rule and pattern for others. 

As to their archives and records there are separate enstodiant 
of them. The official annals and state papers are called collectively 
Kilapita and good and bad are recorded in those and instances of" 
public calamity and good fortune are set forth in detail. 

The Brahmins learn the four Teda tre3tises,.^j^...^t r~-‘ 

* IiOngevify ” ( Ayurveda ); the second called .■ T , 

27 ' 
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veda ) tells of making of offerings and snpplications ; the third called 
“ Making over ” describes ceremonial etiquette, divination and mili- 
tary tactics; the forth called " Arts ” sets forth the various skilled 
arts and exorcisms. 

There are four orders of hereditary elan distinctions. The first 
is that of the Brahmins; these keep their principles and live conti- 
nently, strictly observing ceremonial pnrityi The second is that of 
the Kshatriyas the race of kings. This order has held sovereignty 
for many generations and its aims are benevolence and mercy. The 
third is that of the Yaishya or traders who sell commodities. The 
fourth are the Shudras or agriculturists. The members of a caste 
marry within the caste, the great and the obscure keeping apart. 
Eelations by the father’s and mother’s side do not intermarry and 
■woman never contracts a second marriage. There are also the 
mixed castes, numerous clans formed by groups of people according 
to their kinds and those cannot be described. 

The national guards are heroes of choice valour, and as their pro- 
fession is hereditary- they become adepts in military tactics. In peace 
they guard the sovereign’s residence and in war they become the 
intrepid vanguard. The army is composed of foot, horse, chariot, 
and elephant soldiers. The war elephant is covered with coat of 
mail and his tusks are provided with sharp barbs. On him rides 
the commandar-in-chief and there is a soldier on each side to ma- 
nage the elephant. The chariot in which an officer sits is dra-wn by 
four horses whilst infantry guard it on both sides. The infantry 
go lightly into action and are men of intrepid valour. They bear 
a largo shield and carry along spear. Some are armed with a sword 
or sabre and dash to the front line of the advancing battle. They 
are perfect experts -with all the implements of war having been 
drilled :n them for generations. 

They are of hasty and irresolute temperament, but of pure moral 
principles. They 'will not take anything -wrongfully, and they yield 
more than fairness requires. They fear the retribution for sins in 
other lives and make light of what conduct produces in this life. 
They do not practise deceipt and keep their sworn obligations. 

As the Government is honestly administered and the people hvo 
on good terms the criminal class is small. The statute law is some- 
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time? Tiolnlcd nnd plotn mado against tbo sovoroign. Wlion tho 
orimo is brought to liglit tho offondor is imprisoned for life, ho does 
not snfTcr any corporal punishment 1 I Bat nlivo or dead ho is not 
treated a' lucmhor of tho conunnnity. For ofToncos against social 
morality atid filial condncl, Iho pniiishmcnt is tociit oil tho noso or an 
oar or a hand or to banish tho oftonder to another countra* or to tho 
arildcrncss. Other ofToncoB can bo atoned for by money payment. 

Evorj'one \vho becomes sick has his food cut off for seven days. 
In this interval the patient often recovers bnt if hodoos not ho takes 
medicine. Their medicines are of various Icinds and their doctors 
differ in medical sliill and in prognoslic-ition. 

At tho obscqnios of tlie departed, the relatives wail and wcop, 
beat their chests, rend their clothes and tear their hair. Tho dis- 
posal of tho dead is of three kinds; cremation, water burial tho 
corp'^c being put to float in the stream and dissolve and burial in tho 
wilds, the body being fist away in the woods to feed u-ild animals. 
Ko one goes to take food in a f.unly afflicted by death, hut after 
tho funeral, matters are again as usual. Those who attend a fnnornl 
are regarded as unclean, and they all wash outside tlm city-walls’ 
before entering it. Those who become old, orafflictod by incurablo 
discaso or feel that their goal of life has been reached desire to cast 
off humanity, contemptuous of oxistcnco. Thoy are entertained at 
a feast and are then put in a boat and taken to tho middle of tho 
Ganges that thoy may drown themselves in it. 

As the Government is generous and official requirements are few, 
families are not registered and iudividnals are not subject to forced 
labour and contrilmt ions. Of the royal lands ono part is for tho 
expenses of Goveriimont and atato worship, ono part is for tho on - 
dowmeut of the public servants, ono to reward high intellectual 
attainments and ono for making roUgions gifts. Taxation being 
light and forced labour being sparingly used everyone keeps to his 
hereditary occupation and attends to his patrimony. Tho king’s 
tenants pay one sixth of tho produce as rout. Tradesmen go to 
and fro bartering their morohandiso after paying light taxes at the 
fonios and tho barrier stations. Ministers of state and common 
officers all have their portion of land and are maintained by tho 
oitios assigned to them. 
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The fruits are the Aim-a,-Am]a, the Madliuka ( Baesia Latifolia), 
tlie Badara, the Kapitthii, the Mocha or plantain, the Narikela 
and the Pannsa. From Kashmir on, pears, plums, peaches, apricots 
and grapes are planted here and there. Pomegranates and sweet 
oranges are grown in all the countries. 

Onions and garlic are little used and people who use them are 
ostracised. Milk, ghee, granulated sugar, sugarcandy, cakes and 
parched grain with the mustard-seed oil are the common food and 
fish, muttoni venison are occasional dainties. The flesh of oxen, 
asses, elephants, horses, pigs, dogs, foxes, wolves, lions, monkeys, 
apes is forbidden and those who eat such food become pariahs. 

• There are distinctions in the use of their wines. The wines from 
the vine and the sugarcane are the drink of the Kshatriyas. The 
"Vaishyaa drink strong distilled spirits. The Buddhists and the 
Brahmins drink syrup of grapes and sugarcane, and the mixed olasseB 
are without any distinguishing drink. 

Although they have different kinds of cooking implements they 
do not know the steaming boiler. Their household utensils are 
mostly earthenware few being of brass. They take their food with 
their fingers, spoons and chop-sticks not being used generally. 

In the commerce of the country gold and silver coins, cowries and 
small pearls arc the media of exchange.” 

(Yuan Chwang’s travels in India 629-645 A. D— by Thomas 
Watters edited by T. TV. Rhys Davids and S. TV. Bushell.) 
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NOPE No. II. 

Tin: I’KoPLKs on Clans or In'dia at thk lxd 
nr Tin: Epic Prinon. 

All oiininciTilinti of <ho pcojihis or dani of India as Riven iu 
CliapuT 0 of the Bliinluiiaparvn will interest the curious reader in 
many ways. The followiiiR is Hieir list: the country or people 
inarlced" heiiitr ideiitifinblc niul •’howii in the njipendcd map and 
tho^e niarh'ed (r) hciiiR probably repeated. 


lIiN'iiu.iTAN rr.ori;it on Xonrn India. 


1 Knrn“° 

27 Bhnrandhnras. 

2 Panchalns.® 

28 Godhaa. 

h Shnlvn“. 

29 Madras." 

4 MndreyaM. 

30 KalinR.as, (r) 

5 Shurasen:is,° 

.31 Knshis," 

Cl Pulindti':.'’ 

.32 Apamlcashis. 

7 Bodlias. 

.3.3 Jntharas. 

8 Malas (inv^T;) ' 

34 Knkutns. 

\) Matsyas,” 

.35 Sadaiharnas. 

10 Kanshalya*:. 

30 Kuntia. (r) 

11 Sanshalyai. 

.37 Avantis." 

12 Kuutis. 

38 Aparakuntjs- 

18 Kanti Ko“alns. 

39 Goinaiitns. 

14 Clicdis” 

40 Mandakas. 

15 Malsyas. (r) 

4 1 .Sandas 

1C ICnrnshas.” 

42 Vidarbha8.° 

17 Bhojas.® 

43 Ilupavahikas. 

18 Sindhufi.” 

44 Aahmakas. 

19 PuHiidakas. 

45 Pandu-Raahtras. 

20 Ullaraas. 

40 Gopa-Rashtras. 

21 Dasharnas,” 

47 Karitios. 

22 Mekalas. 

48 Adhirajyas. 

23 Utkalas.° 

49 Kushadyas- 

24 Panchalas (r) 

50 inallarashtras. 

26 Koshalaa.® 

51 Yaravasyaa. 

20 Nnikapristhafi. 

62 Tavalias. 
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63 Cbakrag, 

93 Magadhas (r) 

54 Chakmtig, 

94 Jranavarjaka*. 

65 Shaktis. 

95 Samantaras 

6G Tidohaa.'’ 

96 Pravrishoyaa 

67 Magadhoa.*’ 

97- Bhargavas. 

58 Svakshas. 

98 Pnndras.® 

69 Itlalajaa 

99 Bbargas. 

GO Tijayas. 

' 100 Kiratas. 

61 Angns,'’ 

101 Sndrisbtas. 

62 VangaB.® 

102 Tamnnaa. 

63 Kalingas.® 

103 Shakas (r) 

64 TakrillomaiiB.® 

104 Niahadas. 

66 Mallns. 

. 105 N’iehadhas.® 

66 Sndesbnas, 

106 Anartas.® 

67 Prahladaa 

107 Nairitas. 

68 Mabikos 

108 Dnrgalas. 

69 SbaRbakaa. 

109 Pratimatsyas. 

70 Balhikas.® 

110 Knntalas .r). 

71 VatadbanaB.® 

Ill KoBslas. (r) 

72 Abhiras.® 

112 Tiragrahas. 

73 Kalatoyakas. 

1j 3 Shnrasenas (r) 

74 Aparantas.® 

114 Ijikas. 

76 Parantas.® 

115 Kanyakagunag. 

76 Pancbalas (r) 

116 Tilabharas. 

77 CbarmamaDdalas. 

117 Masiras. 

78 Atavisbikbaras, 

118 Madhnmantah. 

79 Merubhntas. 

119 Sukandakas. 

80 Upavrittas. 

120 Kashmiras.® 

81 Anupavrittas. 

121 SindhTiB.® 

82 Svarasbtras. 

122 Sanviras® 

83 Kekayas.® 

123 Gandharas.® 

84 Ktindaparantas, 

124 Darsbakaa. 

86 Mabeyas. 

125 Abbisaras. 

86 Kaksbas. 

126 Ulntas. 

87 Sumudranifihkxitaa. 

127 Sbaivalas. 

88 Andbraa (many). 

128 Balhikas (»*) 

89 Antargiryas. 

129 Darvichavaa^ 

90 Babirgiryas. 

130 Navadarvas. 

Sl^Angas. (r) 

131 Yatajamas. 

92 Malayas. 

132 Eathoragae. 
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133 Bnlnifadvn!; 

145 Gopalakakflins. 


134 SndamnnB 

140 .Tnii^'nlns 


135 SiimBllikn?, 

147 Knnivari)akn«. 


13G Yadhr.n>:. 

148 Kirilins, (r) 


137 Knrislinka':. 

149 IlarliaraM. 


13S IvtilimlaF. (r) 

1.50 fiiddlinH. 


13'l Uj>:i<y:ika«. 

. 151 V.niilclmn. (*") 


140 Vniiayns'. 

152 T;iim';ilijitnka«. 


141 D.ifilia'-'. 

1.53 Otidr.n.s.'' 


142 PaT>hvarojnniins, 

154 Mlfiiifclins.^’ 


143 Kuslialiindtif.. 

15.5 !':ii«in(lJir;iB. 


144 Kaccbas-'.'’ 

150 Parviitiyn”. 



SocTnr,p.N'Pi;oj'i-i„ 


1 Dravidas.® 

21 Aiiijaras, 


2 

22 Mnripli.nB, 


3 Pmdivav® 

23 Dl) vnjii)yTjts:iTr)sanI:‘;las, 

4 

24 Tni'.irlaK. 


5 VaTr.vaM'ka*.'^ 

2.5 


6 lvar:iatakaB. 

20 VyukaH. 


7 7’Ial)’>lir.kri-. 

27 Kok.at/.nk.a-. 


8 Vikalpa--. 

28 Pr.'/“iitka<!. 


9 Mn.'haka^; 



0 Zillikas. 

.30 Ti ri'i hya/. fi u ! j ka>i . 


1 Knnt.ala^.’’ 

31 Pali.', das. 



32 Talkaa*. 


?, NrJ.hac-;.ar.ai- 

.3.3 3raUra=. <r) 


{ Kaukt::;.-.k2^. 

34 BaiiaT?-’, 


■) C....lr.rr 

35 


; Kor.iar.l-«.' 



■ ::alar-.! ' 

.'7 yzxz.- , 





Kara' 

9 ^ » L 
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41 Sliinalialas. 

42 Saiiipas, 

43 Omtnfiriiijnyns. 

44 AtliidiiH. 

46 Pasliivfttna. 

4G Tnnayns. 


47 Snnayns. 

48 Pishilcas, 

4!> Tidnblifts. 

60 JCnkas, 

61 tTaiiganaa^® 

60 tParulaiiganas.® 

BAiuuurAxs 


1 Ynvanns. 

2 CUinakamboins.” 

3 Sakridgrahas. 

4 Kulattas. 

6 Hniiaa, 

G Parasikaa. 

7 Eamanas. 

8 Chinas. 

9 Dasharaalikas. 

10 Shndmbhiras. 

11 Doradas.® 

12 Kaslimiras. 

13 Pashns. 


14 Klmsliiras, 

1 5 Aniacharast 
10 Palliavas. 

17 Girigavharaa. 

18 Atreyns. 

1.0 Bbaindvaja*-. 

20 Stanaposliikas. 

21 Proshakas. 

22 Kalinga-. 

2.3 Sects of Kirata?. 
24 Tomaras 
26 Hanyamaiias. 

2C Karabhanjakas. 


NOTE No. III. 


Tavanapuba or the Town op the Greeks. 

The mention of Taranapura or town of the Greeks in the 
Bontbeni part of India conquered by Sbahadova seems at first sight 
strange when wo consider that the Mahabharata was last reaist 
between 260 to 160 B. C., .subsequent at any rate to the stay of 
Mogastbenes in this country (300 B. C.). But the follorring obser- 
vations of Gustav Oppert in hia able and interesting paper on the 
ancient commerce of India (Madras Journal of literature and 
science 1878 ) are very important. “Since the days of Alexander 
the Great, the Greeks turned cosmopolitan and spread everywhere. 
Even in the far East they founded colonies as the Greek name of 
some places proves. We may perhaps be allowed to call Naustha- 

t These appear to be tribes on the northern 'slope of the Himalayas 
and should have been classed with the Mlencohas. 
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thmos (Karaci), Theophila (Snradara) in Gugarat and Byzantium on 
he Malabar Coast, Greeciau colonies.” We believe the last place 
is the one referred to by the name of Tavanapnra; the places 
mentioned in Sahadeva’a conquest are not given in the order of 
conquest or of position and Tavanapnra may therefoi’o well have been 
on the west coast. 


NOTE No. IV. 


Geography op Ihdia ih Kalidasa. 

It would be interesting to give Kalidasa’s references to the 
geography of India by way of comparison. In the conquests of 
Haghn (East) are mentioned, 1 the Snmhas 2 Vangas 3 and 4 cros- 
sing the river Kapisha the Utkalas 5 the Kalingas with Mahendra 
mountain; (South) 6 crossing the Kaveri the Pandyas where pearls 
are produced at the month of the Tamrapami 7 crossing the Malaya 
and Dardura mountains the Keralas. (West) 8 crossing the Mnrala 
river. Aparanta between the Sahya range and the sea with the 
Triknta l\Iountain 9 By land route the Pnrasikas who were then in 
Sind on this side of the Indus 10 the Yavanas in the Punjab 11 
(North) the Hunas on the banks of the Indus in Kashmir, 12 the 
Kambojas 13 the Bliratas and other Hilly tribes near the Kailasa 
Mountain 14 Utsavasanketas 15 Pragjyotisha here identified with 
Kamrupa or modem Assam where Ganhatti is even now believed to 
have been founded by Naraka, the father of Bhagadatta who fought 
■on the Kaurava side. 

In the Meghaduta, the places mentioned on the route of the cloud 
messenger from Eamagiri near Nagpur to AJaka are the following: 

1 Satpura hills 2 Malava or plateau 3 the Eeva (Nerbndda) 4 Vindhya 
range 5 Dashama 6 Capital Tidisha (Bhelsa) with the hiE Nichair- 
giri 6 going west and crossing the Nirvindhya the Avantis 7 Capital 
Ujjain on the Sipra 8 rivulet Gandhavati by the Mahakala temple 
garden 9 going north the Gambhira 10 Hevagin with the temple of 
Skanda lithe Charmanvati 12 Dashapura 13 ( by a long jump ) 
Kumkshetra 14 the Sarasvati 15 Kanafchala Hill near the Ganges, 
16 Its source, 17 Mount Kailasa, 18 Manasa lake and 19 Alaka ou 
the slope of a mountain. 
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NOTE No. V. 

Story of Janaka and Sularha. 

An Extract From Traslation of Maliahharala hy 
Pratapchandra Pat Shaniijmrva Chap.. ^21. 

In dfiyn of yoro, tlioro was a king of Mitlulu, of the name of 
Dlinnnndhvajn of Janaka's race Ho ^\’ns devoted to the practices 
of the religion of Hennneiation. Subjngating liis senses, lie ruled the 
earth. A woman of the name Snlablia belonging to the mendicant 
order practised the duties of Toga and wandered over the whole- 
earth. She heard from many Dandius of difforont places that, the 
ruler, of Jlithila was devoted to the religion of Emancipition, 
Hearing this report she became desirous of having a personal inter- 
view with Janaka. Abandoning byher Yogic poworshor fomerform- 
andfeatures she assnmed the most faultless features. In the twinkling 
of the eye, the fair-browed lady -nith eyes like lotus petals repaired 
to the capital of the TidchaR. Adopting the form of the mendicant, 
she presented horficlf before the king. Refreshed duly and grati- 
Cod with the rites of hospit.ality Sulabha endued with Toga power 
entered the understanding of the king by her own understanding. 
The best of monarchs, priding himself upon his o-\vn in\'inciblen 0 BS 
and defeating Sulabha’s intention, seized herresolntion nith his own. 
The king in his subtle form was vvithout the royal umbrella and 
Bceptro. Tlio lady in hors was without the triple stic'i. Both 
staying then in the same form converted thus nith each other. 

Janaka said — “ Oh holy lady 1 to what coniso of conduct art thou 
devoted ? Whoso art thou ? whence hast thou come ? After finishing 
your business hero whither wilt then go ? Know thou that I am 
truly freed from vanity in respect of my roj'al umbrella and sceptre. 

I wish to know thee thoroughly. lam the disciple of that high-souled 
Panchashildia of the medicant order, of Parashara’s race. He dis- 
coursed to me on the several ways of attaining to emancipation. 
He did dot however command mo to give up my kingdom. I a® 
freed from attachments of every kind though I am engaged in 
a kingdom. If men leading the domestic mode of life ho endn 
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•with Tama and Niyama, they become the eqnale of Sanyasis. If on 
the other hand Sanyasis be endo'wed ■with desire, aversion, pride and 
affection they become eqnals of men leading a domestic life. If one 
can attain Emancipation by means of knowledge then may Emanci- 
pation exist in triple sticks. "Why may it not exist in nmbrolla and 
sceptre as well ? Wearing of the brown clothes, shaving the head, 
bearing the triple stick and the Eamandaln those are the outward ' 
signs of one’s mode of life; bnt the adoption of more orabloms is 
perfectly useless. Emancipation does not consist in poverty; nor • 
bondage in affluence. One attains to Emancipation through know- 
ledge alone whether one is poor or rich. The bonds constituted by 
kingdom and affluence I hare cut off with the sword of renunciation 
whetted on the stone of the scriptures of Emancipation. As regards 
myself then I teil thee I have become fixed. Oh lady thou hast 
stopped my body for ascertaining whether I am really emancipated 
or not. This act of thine ill corresponds •with mode of life wliosc 
emblems thon bearest. For a Yogi that is endued with desire the 
Triple stick is unfit. At whose sign hast thou entered into my heart ? 
Thou art a Brahmin woman, I am a Elshatriya; there is no union fer- 
ns two. do nor help to cause an intermixture of colours. Thon 
art a Sanyasin and I am a Grihastha. This act of thine is -therefore 
another evil, for it produces an unnatural union bcrfween two oppo- 
site modes of life. If thon art my Gotra thou hast by ente.ring ruy 
body produced the third evil of mmatural nniozn Dost then de the>-e 
from the ignorance or perrert-ed intelligence ? By endeavouri.ng to 
display thy superiority the indica'tion of a wicked woman is seen in 
thee. The union of man and woman trhen each covet-s the other is 
nectar, bnt ■when one £ai s to obtain the heart of the other- thtt 
tmion is as noxious as poison- Do not oontiime to tondh me. knew 
that i am righteons- One sho'sld never appear deoehfnJfy ?>efore k 
a nor before a Brahmin nor before the virmon.s wife of another 
for one s-oon meets trith dsstmciir-m It behoves 'thee -therefore to 
spprdse me tmsiy -of ■thv birth. learning and oon-dnet £nd the oh'eor 
thon hast in tiew in .reming here. ~ 

Thonrh reh-nhed by the king in these trnpZetsani wrrdsj -ihe 2a-5y 
Snlnbha was not nt nh Ehashedr and Endressed the foD-ewing worde 
in ret-lv thst were more handsome than her person. Sotiw’f ■' - 
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Oh king, speech, onghi; to be free from the nine verbal faults and 
nine faults of judgment. It should also while setting forth the 
moaning with perspicuity be possessed . of the eighteen well-known 
• merits. The words which I shall utter will bo fraught with sense, 
free from ambiguity, logical, free from tautology, smooth, certain, 
free from bombast, agreeable, truthful, not inconsistent with the 
aggregate of three ( righteousness, wealth and poasuro ) refined, 
eliptical, destitute of harshness, or difficulty of comprehension, 
connected with each other as cause and effect and each having a 
-specific object, thou hast asked me who I am, whoso I am and 
whence I come &o. Listen Oh king ! with undivided attention. 
As lac and wood, as grains of dust and drops of water exist com- 
mingled when brought together oven so are the existences of all 
creatures. The eye, form and light constitute the three requisites 
of the operation called seeing. The same is the case with the other 
.senses of knowledge and the five of action; mind makes the total 
eleven. The twelth is the understanding ! Sattva is the 13th and 
consciousness is the 14th. Desire, Avidya, Prakriti and Vyakti, 
the couples of opposites and Time are the others. Besides these 
the five groat elements, existence and not-oxistonco. Yidhi Blinkra 
and Bala make the tale thirty. That Prakiiti which is unmanifest 
becomes manifest in the form of these thirty. Myself, thyself and 
others that have a body are the result of that Prakriti. The consti- 
tuent elements of the body which servo diverse functions in the 
general economy undergo change every moment in evorj' creature. 
The birth of particles and their death in each successive condition 
can not bo marked, oven as one can not mark the changes in the 
flame of a burning lamp. "When such is the state of the bodies of 
all creatures, who then has come whence and not whence and whose 
is it not. Indeed as thou soe.st thy own body in thy body and thy 
own soul in thy soul why is it that thou dost not see thy body and 
thy soul in the bodies and souls of others ? If it is time that thou 
Boost an identity with thj'solf and others, why didst thou ask mo 
who I am and whose. If thou art really freed from the knowledge 
of dnality viz., this is mine and this other is not mine then what use 
is there with such questions as who art thou and whoso and whonoe 
thou comnst ? l^at Indication of emancipation can occur in a king 
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■\vlio -.Vets as othos kings net towards enemies, nontrals and fiieuds,. 
wlint indications of emancipation can exist in him who fails to cast 
an equal eye on tlio weak and tlio strong. This thy endeavour to 
attain to emancipation is like the taking of medicine by a patient 
who indulees in all kinds of forbidden food and practices. The king 
is always dependent on other.s in the matter of peace and wai’; 
in the inatter of women he is not independent. When indeed be- 
sots bis orders on other men he is independent, bnt the moment 
after in the several matters of his ordere his independence is barred 
by the every men whom he orders. If he desires to sleep, he can 
not being resisted by those who have business to transact with him. 
Bathe, touch, drink, eat pour libations on the fire, perform sacri- 
fices, sjieak, hear, those are the words which kings have to hear 
from other's and hearing them have to slave to tho.so who utter them. 
Mon come to him in batches upon batches to solicit gifts; but being 
the protector of the genei'al treasury ho can not make gifts even to 
the most deserving. If he makes gifts the treasury becomes ex- 
hausted if ho does not, disappointed solicitor's look niron him with 
hostile eyes. Ho becomes vexed and misanthropical feelings soon 
begin to invade his mind. If manj- wise and heroic and wealthy 
persons reside together the king begins to be filled with distrust. 
Then again all men ai'c kings in their own bouses.- ‘ The country 
is ruined, the oit}' is consumed by fire, the foremost elephant is dead’ 
at all this the king yields to grief like others little regarding that 
those impressions are due to iguoi'auce and error. A king endued 
■with energy and fir'mly attached to Kshatriya practice takes oue 
tenth of the produce of the subjects’ fields; and some are satisfied 
'with even loss. By mliug a kingdom well a king obtains the merit 
of a horse sacrifice where the earth is given away as Bakshina. 
But how many kings act in this way 0 king of Mithila, I can 
mentioir hundreds of faults like these which are attached to kings ■ 
and kingdoms. 

Then again when I have no real connection with any body even, 
how can I be said to have connection with the bodies of others. If 
thou hast learnt the religion of Emancipation from Panchashikha 
and host prevailed over all they bonds and freed from all attachments^ 
■vh dost thon keep this •umbrella and other signs of royalty ? An.; 
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Systems of Indian Philosophy, 

TIiq cliief systems of pliilosopby that were stndiod-by the ortho- 
dox Indo-Aryans at the end of the epic period are noted in the fol- 
lowing shloka. " The philosophies with their different opinions, 
Oh king, are the Snnkhya, the Yoga, the Pancharatra, the Yedaa 
and the Pashnpata. It is farther stated that “ Sankhya was 
tanght by Kapila; the ancient teacher of Yoga was Hiranyagarbha. 
The Aoharj-a of the Veda ( Vodant philosophy' ) was Apantaratamas, 
also called Prachinagarbha. The Pashnpat philosophy was proclaim- 
ed by Umapati or Shiva.thesonofBi-ahma, while of the Pancharatra, 
Bhagavan himself is the kuower. ” “ But ” adds Santi in his usual 
spirit of reconciliation, ” in all these five systems of knowledge, the 
same Narayan is preached and worshipped according to their different 
methods and ideas; ignorant persons do not know him in this way.”t 
The Yaisheshika philosophy of Kauada and the Nyaya of Gautama 
which also had their rise during the epic period have not been men- 
tioned by name in the Mahabharata but were probably included in 
the unorthodox philosophies which existed besides these as is clearly 

° TraW 'Tigi'T tPTT 1 

HRTHcTrft- % II 

t HTWT TiHr H I 
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indicated in the shloka quoted heloTv.® The now accepted number d 
of Indian philosophies, it thus appears probable, was not so recog- 
nised at the end of the epic period. 

The oldest system of philosophy was undoubtedly the Vedanta 
which has its rise in the Eigveda and which is more directly taught 
in the ten oldest Upanishads. Its author is here said to be Apantar- 
tamas alias Prachinagarbha. "Who this Eishi is we have failed to 
discover, t His name is not mentioned in any of these Upanishads 
as a teacher of philosophy. Next in date come the Sankhya and 
the Toga. These go back to the days of- the Upanishads. The 
Toga is clearly mentioned in the Kathopanishad f in its last chapter 
which is properly looked upon as its latest part. The teacher of 
Sankhj’a was Kapila a name which has come down from hoaiy 
antiquity without question as its teacher, though we have no work 
of his now extant. The Sankhya tenets were probably in a fluid 
condition throughout the epic period. These were stereotyped in * 
Sutras long after;', the Mahabharata was recast. Tlie same was 
the case with Toga whose first teacher was Hiranyagrabha or 
Prajapati himself a supposititious author. Toga was not stereotyped 
till after the Mahabharata was last recast when the beautiful Sutras 
of Patanjali gave it a fixed form. The Pancharatra philosophy was 
taught by Bhagavan himself which means probably by Shriknshna 
whose teaching in the Bhagavadgita was subsequently amplified by 
Narada as those of, the Pancharatra. The pecuhar doctrines of the 
Pashupata philosophy must similarly have grown round the worship 
of Shiva, as the Pancharatra philosophy grow about the worship of 
Vasudeva or Shrikrishna. The tenets of the Pancharatras are 

t In the Mahabharata he is said to.bo. the predecessor of Vyasa 
in the task of arranging the Vedas; but even in vedio literature his- 
name apparently does not occur. 

^ mins-' 'iw I 
(ri n 
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maini}- leased on the four ( not three ) forms of tlie Great Soul c:^., 
Tasudeva, Sankarshana Pradynmna and Anirnddha, noticed at 
length in the Mahabharata probably because Vasudevawas not of its 
heroes. The tenets of the Pashnpata philosophy are only to be 
found from the Tedanta Sutras of Badarayana which to om- mind 
were the latest of the several Sutras of their kind and which naturally- 
contained a refutation of all these rival systems viz., Sankhya and 
Yoga, Pancharatra and Pashnpata. Prom Shankara’s commentary 
on Sutra 37 Chapter If quarter 2 we find that the Pashnpata doctri- 
ne.s sncciutly were that Pashupati was, the Nimitta cause of the 
universe, and not its material cause and that the world consisted of 
five Padarthas only viz. Plarya( qiPT ), Parana Yoga( ?t}vr) 

Tidhi (f^.} and Duhkha There may have been a separate 

treatise on this system of philosophy like the Pancharatra on the 
Taishnavite, but its name does not appear in the Jlahabharatat nor 
are we acquainted with the name of any subsequent Sntra or treatise 
on the Pashnpata philosophy. 

TVe can not close this note without remarking that the Indo- 
Ajyan had as ardent a liking for philosophical discussion as bis 
western brother the Greek. Philosophical schools have been noticed 
in the IMahabharata; and Brahmins and Kshatriyas took equal 
delight in their discussions. The name of Janaka will forever live 
as the great Samrat who gave thousands of ornamented cows to the 
winner in such disputes and hi s name is as famous in the ^Xahabha* 
rata as in the IJpanishadas. The wandering 3Inni whose house was 
at the, place where evening overtook him ( ^ ^ men- 

tioned in both the epics. Philosophical discussion was thus the 
delight of the people and led consequently to that multiplicity of 
ideas which is reflected in the manifold systems of Indian thought. 
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Tvho 'wns either the son of Yadn or some descendant of his, 
as the three works are nearly agreed on the immediate ancestors of 
Shrikrishna. 

Yadn 

I 

Kjoshtn 

I 

' .1 1 

Tndhaiit Devamidhnsha Anamitra 

I I 

I I Shnra Shini 

Yrishni Andhaka | | 

I III Satyaka 

Shvaphalka Adinka Yasndeva 5 d. ) 

m. Gandini of I 1 

Xashi I 1 Ynyndhaua Satyaki 

Devaka Ugrasena ^ 7 

I I 

AJomra 1 | I I 

m. Sngatri d. I m. Rohini m. Derki 

of Ugrasona I I 

I • ) Krishna 

i I lib. 3195 B. c.° 

Devaki 4 sons Balarama Snbhadra 6 

and 6d. I I ! 3 4 ! 

iM. Yasndeva Kansa Sngatri Snnamn Pradynmna 

killed by 5 m. d also called 1 

1 TJriit killed bv 3 Animddha 

I 

Yajra 8 

It is worth relating that the five sisters of Yasndeva were 1 Pritha, 

2 Shmtokirti, 3 Shmtdeva, 4 Shimtashrava and 5 Rajadeva. Pritha 
was given in adoption to Knntiblioja and married Pandn. Her sons 
the Pandavas are hence called Parihas or Kaunteyas. Shmtashrav*v 

* Dinanatha, an astronomer o£ Ujjain of the last century gives the 
extaot time of Krishna’s birth as follows. Ilvapora’s remaining year 123 
or 84 Yirodhi or Yishvavasu Samvatsara, Shravana Yadya 8, Wednesday. 
Midnight, Rohini Nakshatra and Yrishabha Lagna Jupiter in Pisces, 
Mars in Oaprioornus, Venus and Saturn on Libra, Mercury in Virgo, the 
Sun in Leo and Rahu in Aries. 
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iimrn<;d m (lu; kin? of fhc Clicilis utid wai, fiu; roofiior of SJii- 
h1iuj>;i1ii wlio wn.s tiius Kri.sh»a'H jinlonml ntinlV «oti. .ShrnJ.idora 
tv-jiK ninrricr] to Uio kiii^' of (he Kanislms juui oavc birth to Danta- 
vakra who was a fricml of both Sln'Kliiipaln and Jnrasandha. 

Amoiti^ tlio nncoHlors of Krishna wc somctiraos find tho names of 
Bhojn, Ktikmai, Dasharha, Satvuta, i^Indhn, and otliors who have 
given their names to the race wliich besides being called Tadai-a, is 
often called in the iJrnhabhnrnta bj- the Tiamcs of Bhoja jVndhakti- 
knra, Dasbarha, Satvata, and Madhavn. 

The relation of ICrilavarma is not qnito clear. He is however 
said to bo the son of Hridika and was lienco called Hardikj'a. Hri- 
dika was a brother or son of Shini or lie may have been a descendant 
of some other son of ICroshtn. So also the relation of TJddhava 
docs not. appear. It is not quite clear if he is a descendant at all of 
Yadu, or belongs to Rome other family. His father's name is given 
as Dcrabhaga. 

Snbhadra was a fall sister of Balarntna and not Krishna. 'Vajra 
is said to bo a groat grandson of Krishna. 


NOTE No. VIII. 


The Date op the Bhagavadgita, 

Prof. T. E. Amaincrkar has written an erudite and strongly rea- 
soned brochure on the subject of the priority of the Vedant Sutras 
over the Bhngavadgita in which he fays stress on two shlokas princi- 
pally. The first of these is in chapter XHI and is as follows. 

H .? II 

■ Following Prof. Amalnerkar’s view and expressly referring to him 
Prof. MaxMuUer observes. " The only passage which seems to me 
to settle the relative age of the Yedanta Sutras and the Bhagavsd- 
gita is in chapter XHI. 3. ‘ Hear and learn from me the Supremo 
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Soul that has hoeu celebrated iu many ways by Bishis in varions 
meters and by the words of the Brahmasutras which are definite 
and furnished with reasons. ’ Here the words ‘ Brahmasutrapadaih’ 
seem to mo to refer clearly to the recognised title of the Vedanta 
or Br.ahma Sutras, whatever native authorities may say to the con- 
trary. And if it is said on the other side, that these Brahmasutras 
wlien they refer to Smriti refer clearly to passage taken from the 
Bhagavadgita also° and must therefore be earlier, I doubt it. They 
never mention the name of Bhagvadgita, and these references may 
have been meant for p.assage which the Bhagvadgita has adopted- 
And even admitting that the Brahmasutras quoted from the Bhag- 
vadgita, as the Grita certainly .appeals to the Brahmasutras, the 
reciprocal quotation might be accounted for by their being contem- 
poraneous. ” The above contains iu a nutshell the view of scholars 
headed by Professor T. R. Amalncrkar and ProfessorAIasMulIer on 
the subject of the d.ate of the Bhagv.adgita, the date of the Vedanta 
Sutras to which it is later or at least contemporaneous being approxi- 
mately fixed about 200 B. C. containing as they evidently do a 
refutation of the doctrines of the Jainns and the Buddhists in their 
second chapter quarter 2. This view is opposed to the view of 
Bhaukaracharya who interprets the word ‘Brahmasutrapadaih’ in the 
above shloka as meaning giVn 

trim ) ‘ sentences speaking of Brahma. ’ As there 

is no mention here of Badarayana’s Vedant Sutra, Shankara refers 
here to such sentences in the Brahmana's and TJpauishads as speak of 
Brahma. This view is accepted by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Telanga 

in his preface to the Bhagvadgita Translation in blank verse, in 

which he also sets forth various other arguments. It is unnecessary to 
detail the arguments ou both sides ns they will be incidentally noticed 
in the following disquisition in which we propose to give our view 
on the subject, agreeing as we do with the latter interpretation. 

* These Sutras are, as pointed out by Mr. Justice Telang. II, 3, 45 ^ 

( all commentators quote here q- tjq ) PV 1 

10 ( commentators quot3 ^ jritfOTV 2, 69 

(all commentators quote here ) 

and others. 
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In the fii’st place then it must be observed that the arguments 
adduced by Prof. Amalnerkar and Prof. Max Muller like double- 
edged swords cut the ground from under their own feet. Even 
when the above shloka mentions the word Bramhasutra there is 
nothing to show that the word is meant to refer to the Tedanta 
Snti'as which we now possess and of which the i’eputed author is 
Badarayana. These Sutras nowhere mention that their name is 
Bramhasutras; nor are they called Bramhasntras by Shaukara who 
in the begining of his commentary calls them by name of 
i'li'el'. If Professor Max Muller ai’gues that the passages referred to in 
Badarayana’s Sutras as from Smriti maj' have been older passages 
iucoiporated by the Bhagavadgita it may be retorted that Badara- 
yana's Bramhasutras if we may so call them are a later rescension of 
same older Bramhasutras.° In fact professor Amalnerkar argues 
in our favour when he says that even Panini who cannot be put 
later than the sixth century B. C. talks of old and new Sutras. In 
short retorting their arguments we can say that Jhe mere mention of 
the word Brarahasuti'a in the Bhagavadgita can be no argument to 
hold that it is intended to refer to the Ycdanta Sutras of Badarayana 
which we now possess. 

But further; this Shloka in the Bhagavadgita has been wrongly 
translated and understood both by Professor MaxMuller and 
Professor Amalnerkar themselves instead of being UTongly under- 
stood bj' Shankara. To quote Amalnerkar ‘ The Gita says the 
subject has been discussed in two places 'viz' the Veda and the Smriti 
or by two sorts of pesons viz,, the Rishis and the Acharyas. On 
• 1 ankara's interprtation the two .«orts of persons would bo Rishis 
i.d authors of Bramhauas, that is, RLsbi-- and Risbis and the two 
I laces would be Yedas and Yedas or Brahmaiias and Bramhanas or 
Upauishads and Upanishads. Is the propriety of classifications 
kept up ? Unfortunately here too Professor Amalnerkar uses 
an argument which cuts the ground from under his own feet. 
For if we look at the Shloka carefully the shloka does not 

Panini metions Ehikshusutra which grammarians Imvo iiidontifirf 
with Badarayana’s Sutra. Thesee Bhikshnsutras wore thoroforo tte 
ancient form or original nucleus of Badarayana’s present Sutras, 
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til ilivi'ic . tlir- aun>i>i'- itiiu ixvo clu'-scs of 
I)ei-'OU‘>; nil Uk' ci'iiiiitfv Oic auiliur-: ’.vho pre.'icli the 
ar.’ iilfitiiral viz., (lit! l?i.il:i:.. tin- jiJncc.' only where it i.s so 
Itroacheil beiiitr diiTioront. Lot ns nut (he .shlnk.a in Anway;! form 
U Ftf-T T-b? ( A-': ;V:'o JSt't: T '7 

In fact in the serond line (he v,-..r.l Tjvp'fiTt I'he 7V';7 ha.'i to he reiraitod 
' Br.'ihinasntr.i- iiailaih ' is -j^r ai-.,! ;;k- i^ still the lli-ihis 
The two different pl.-ice'; are al-..> well ind.eated. the iir.st l.icitiG- the 
difl'i'tent Chliandas whi;.;i .ahv,;; . refer te the alanir.i iiortioii of tho 
Ted.i the soennd nati’.rally lieinv the wcl!-roasti;icd definito words 
of the nr.dimniris and the Upnn-hads which sjjeak of Bivihun. Tho 
(mnshttion eiven l>y Pnifeii.i.r itfanMnllor has tlicrforc to ho 
corrected .as hdlow^, celehr.'iti d in many ways ty llishis in various 
Chhand.a? atid >'j ( no), hy ) words spealtino of Brahma whielt are 
dofinite and fnrnishcd with reason-. Tlte word trgdf?'' ‘t”'! 
ran as well apply to tlio Ujianishad sentence like 77 ’etlada 
as to the Vei' hinta Sntr.is of B.id.ir ;\ana. In fine tlie interjircta- 
tion pttt hy Sh.ankar.i on t! e- 'hh !:;i .a.-id the ’.vurd iT-^rriT^v ; isihconly 
prope-r I .'.e. as in tin' int'Tprelaiion sueip.^tod hy Amain' "l;.ir we 
Shall I'cv.' ; i dcvi'ii. the person into the classes and ‘-'7377 

(who shall havi; to h.' !o..naht in from imagination if we n • 'ler the 
word JT'.TwT h.v tin- .Si, 'r.i- of B.ad.ir.'iran;, ) mid secondl\ in the 
cl.a-iificwion >f id.ace- we stnll have to drop the importance of tho 
w'r.l vhF-T: wh'.ch cle.’.rly refers to tho alantraa and not to tho 
vlndc Te la inclndiiit: Bnuidianas and tho Upanishads. In fact the 
word tjr.fw: wi.tild naturally lead ns to e.vpecf in the ne.xt line the 
Braiiinains and the Uiianishnds which are in prose n e such arts as 
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as a whole as Pro. MaxMellor puts it, the chronology of thought. 
Of course there are certain names which we are sure indicate only 
one person or work, and the name of Buddha is at the head of such 
names, It is a name which none has taken in imitation again 
and his date as well as his doctrines are like unmistakeblo lights- 
in the sen of chronological controversies relating to ancient India. 
T\Tiether the Gita refers to the Buddhistic doctrines, whether the 
Gita discloses a condition of thought which is suhseciuent to 
Buddhism is really the question at issue. Unfortunately' Professor 
MaxlMuller has not expressed his opinion on this point. Justice 
Telang and Profe-s^or Amalnerkar have however done so and their’ 
views .are diametrically opposed to one another. 

Professor Am.alnerkar thinks not only that the Gita is influenced 
by Buddhism but that it embodies a positive referenc to it. “Buddhi" 
sm showed great sympthy towards the masses. The Gita shows 
tenderness towards Shndras and the Shvapachas the lowest of aO clas- 
ses. Buddhism teaches even-handedness to aU creatures; tho Gita says- 
even-handedness is Yoga, Ahimsa is a favourite tenet of Buddhism 
tho Gita inculcates it in several places. Buddhism admitted all castes 
into its pale, tho Gita twice t.alks of "Varnasankara and protests 
against it 'I: one can not understand this sentence clearly m tho 
fact is e’vidonlly against Professor Amalnerkar. The same m.'.y be 
said of tho follo’wing sentence ‘ Buddhism protested against .kicri-. 
flees. Tho Gita to a certain extent attack; sacrifices yet defends 
action. ” Perhaps these two are instances where Gita is not uudtr 
the influence of Buddisra but is supposed to counteract such iufltt 
ence and is hence later than Buddhism. 

" In the ICth chapter the Gita describes tho demoniac race. , 
Professor Wilson considers it a description of the Buddhists. Mr, i 
Telang asserts that the description applies to Charvakas.. How (asks 
Professor Amalnerkar ) does the description apply to charvakas ? 
Hero wo are face to face with an important question. Does tho 
description contained in t':o Ifiili ch.apter apply to the Buddhists and 
Jains ? Jains m.ay have boon wealthy in tho past as many of the 
Jains are in the present’ And one scarcely believes that .Jain.s .and 
Buddhists could have been at any time’ they are assuredly not now 
of the frame of mind described in tho following eloquent linos. 
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‘‘ I liavo killeil that cnoiiiy; I -ivill kill others also. I am the Lo 
(of all I survey), lam the enjoycr, lam tho ciiliphtcncd. la 
the Ktroii!; and the h.appy, I am blessed, I am nohlo-horu. Wlio ol 
is there who is like me V T will sacrifice and fdve and enjc 
Tims swayed by if^nonincc and by many fhouchts, they give i 
themselves to ])leasnre and fall therefore into the impure hell 
Tho Buddhists cortainlv were never givcti up to pleasure uor a 
they be ajtoken of .ns vesting on pride, strength, insolence, luxnrior 
nC'-s and .anger ( )■ It is real 

inexplicable how Profe-sor Atnaliicrkttr adduces facts which palpab 
go ag.iin^t him. For our part wo think that notie v/ill be dt‘posi 
to urge tliat 'he aboie d<-script;o;i apjilies lo Buddhists or iv 
inlc!i<led to .apply to them. In fact wc t.ikc otir stand' on this ve 
descriptton :is showing that the Gita does not refer to tl 
doctrirms of Buddha in the following important sbloka whii 
forms the second plank m Professor Amaincrk.ar's arernment a: 
it! which he thinks there i.s a direct reference to the tone 
of Buddhism. 
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intcref-tiup: ncconut of this Brahaspatya section in liis “ Six Systems 
of Indian philosophy.’’ The following extracts arc very important 
in this connection. “ The Briha.spati Sutras no\r lost are said to 
have contained the doctrines of the out and ont materi' lists or 
sonsnalists, the Lokayatikas or Cliarvakas who deny the existence 
of ovorj-thing bej'ond wlint is given by the sense.s.” And again 
‘ it seems strange that the name of the preceptor of gods should 
have been chosen as the name of tlie representative of the most 
unorthodox atheistical and sensnalistic .system of philosophy- in India. 
"We may possibly account for this by referring to the Brahmanas 
and Upanishads in which Bribaspati is represented as teaching the 
demons his pernicious doctrines not for their benefit, but for their 
own destmerion. Thus wo read, (Maitrayana Upauishad 7, 9.) 
Bribaspati having assumed the shape of Shnkra, brought forth 
that false knowledge for the safety of ludra and the destruction of 
the Asuras; by it they show that good is evil and evil is good.” 
And again ‘These demons believe in a difference of the Atman, and 
therefore a very different self was taught to them. On that self 
these deluded demons take their stand.” Here we see a connection 
between Asuras and the philosophy of Bribaspati believed in from 
the days of the Upanishads. These .atheistical doctrines existed 
from the earliest times as their traces are visible even in the Eigveda 
in some hymns of which Prof. MaxiMnller pointed out the "curious 
traces of an incipient scepticism.” These Barhaspatj-a doctrines 
were nuqnestion.ably therefore pre-Bnddbistic and Buddha is him- 
self said in the Lalitavistara to have learnt, among other systems, 
the Barhaspatya philosophy. Two things are therefore clear that 
the Barhasp.atya tenets also called Charv.aka tenets are of a very 
old standing and that even in the Upanishads they are said to be 
doctrines taught by Bribaspati to the Asuras. Thus we see clearly 
how in the disputed shJoka in the Bhagavadgita the doctrines 
referred to are those of Brihaspati or Charvaka as they are saic. to 
belong to men who are born among the Asuras. Wo have not the 
slightest doubt that this 16th chapter delineating the Asnra character 
and this particular shloka in itsummingup the Asnra or Barhaspatya 
tenets are a reproduction of thebelief in Upanishad days of false and 
materialistic doctrines taught by Brihaspati to the Asuras. 
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But furllinr llum this; if vrc scan lliu sliloka carofiilly v/o shall ho 
nlile ill .‘-I, that i; applies tu the Cliarvakas m* Barhaspatyas aud 
not in tile Btiddliists, even from wJiat insutlii'ient notice v.-o haro 
of the doctriiics of the former in IMadhava’s work. Prof. Amal- 
nerkar .-nlmits tlmt the word STfrVcJXJT in (he firBi line n]iplies ns well 
io Pmddhists as to the Charv.akas. The word inter- 

preied hoth aocordiiiy to Prof. Anialnerlcar and according to 
Shankamchtirya refers to the belief that the elements eomiio.sing 
(he universe e.vis; iiideiJ'Oidontly of one anoiher. Prof, .inialnerkar 
.says this heliof was held hy tliL' Btiddhists. ICvon if we aocepi this, 
we ouL'lit to have hcen further told th.ii the Cliarvakas did not hold 
this belief. But as a matter of fact the Charrnk'as were also un- 
doubtedly of this opinion. If wo refer to the Sarvadarshtinasanpraha 
wc find that the Charvakas believed that there were four elements 
only the earth, water, fire and air and necesHarily they were not 
develojnncnts of one original Aknsha as the Vedautis believed. 
This is a heliof also shared in hy the Naiyayikas who add the fifth 
element Akasha which the Cbarv.nkas did not belie . e in as being 
incapal'le of perception- Thns two words aud 

apjily to the Buddhists as well as the Charvakas. Now remain the 
first two tTvFtr:. and swpvgn; and the last preceded by the 

sienific-mi word ferpyg; ; that is to say this word is a Iroy 

to the whole shloka. Straneely enough ■-7,1 rill is an epitliet 
which Prof. Amalnerkar has entirely forgotton. By accident or 
design he does not refer to it at all. Xow TgrprgTrrr i'- an e[)ithct 
wnich applies to the Charvakas alone and not fo the Buddhisth. 
The Buddhists never bcliev(>d that tbe world was for enjoyment or 
‘born of desire only' while it was the chief plank in the philo«ophy 
of the Barhaspatyas. rfrgrrnTT.' 

remarks 3 Iadhava. The Cl: trvak-i , helioved in two Puruhliartlias 
or objects of human j.ersnit only, weakh .and enjoyment. The first 
word ought therefore to be coastmed in the light of ;ujd in 

conformity with the last wonl rie., It does not mean 

unreal for aa unreal world can not be called 7; bnl it means 

that tiiere is. no truth in the world. .Shanlmracharya crplains it 
hy rtmarking ~77 Te'en,' '■•;'>rwf 7 f Chatuiv]hara cx- 
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plains the word as follows, diRdtic4 Wo must also remember 

the last quarter of the preceding shloka ;r' ^ 1%^. Be that 

as it may the Bauddhas do not believe that the world is unreal. 
That is in fact the belief of the Vodantis only. The former believe 
that the world is momentarily changing. Prof. Amalnorkar guardedly 
remarks that some of the, Bauddhas hold that except the soul all 
things are real while the nihilists assert the non-existence of every 
thing. For our part our impression is that the Bauddhas believe 
that the world is real and momentarily, changing while they believe 
that the soul does not exist at all. In short Prof. Amalnerkar lias 
misconstrued the whole shloka and has thus fallen into an error 
which the apparently deceptive char.icter of the shloka has un- 
doubtedly rendered possible. . ^ ' 


Granting all that Prof. Amalnerkar says for the sake of argument, 
it is still impossible to asscid that in this shloka or • in this chapter 
the Bnddists are referred to. They are not mentioned by name 
gud it is a fact which has been admitted by Prof. MaiMuller alsb 
that tenets like those hold by the Buddhists were held by different 
sects previous to them. From the Brahma-Jala-Sutta we learn that 
il number of philosophical doctrines were in existence at the time of 
Buddha. A large mass of philosophical thought was in existence 
from a long time preceding Buddha, before there was any attempt 
to arrange it into particular systems of philosophy. And even if 
the present Sutras of the six systems of Indian philosophies were 
post-Bnddlristic " there can bo no doubt that not only the general 
outlines of the Sankhya but all that belongs to Karma and Toga 
was known before the rise of Buddhism.” In fact’ Buddhism is 
popularly credited with many ideas which in reality existed long 
before it. The Ahinsa doctrine for instance was a part and parcel 
of Hinduism long before it was taken up by the Jains and the 
Buddhists. It was certainly fenced in with certain bounds wluch 
Jainism alone and not Buddhism overthrew. The Ahinsa doctrine 
is as old as the TJpanishads and was preached by those great Eishis 


who realised Brahma in everything animate and inanimate, see 

Chhandogya TJpanishad Prapathaka S 
Khanda 14. If then the Gita preaches Ahinsti'- following the Upa- 
mishads it need not excite our surprise. , If the Shudras and the 
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lower castes were treated evenly with the higher classes, it is a thing 
recognised by the TJpanishads.' The Shndnis were originally admitted 
to learn Brahmavidya and the legend of Eaikva and Janashmti in 
the Chhandogya Upanishad stands an ineffacable testimony to the 
even-handedness of the teachers of the TJpanishads. Strangely enongh 
the Yedanta Sutras of Badarayana actually discuss the question of 
the admissibility of the Shudras to Brhamavidya, refer to this very 
legend in the Chhandogya and decide the point in the negative, 
interpreting the word Shudra in a most whimsical manner and 
holding it to mean something else than a Shudra by caste. This is 
itself an incontrovertible proof to hold that the Sutras were wiitten 
at a time when the restrictions of caste had tightened very consider- 
ably and that the Upanishad doctrine is still maintained in the 
Bhagavadgita shows that the latter stands in date between the 
Upanishads and the Brhamasutras. The Bhaeavadgita to our mind 
is pre-eminently pre-Buddhistic from the nature of its thought as a 
whole and its date therefore can not be later than the 6th century b. c. 
The reference to in Chapter 9 can not make it posterior to 

Panini for we know that his Sutras must have been preceded by a 
long study of the subject. Panini did not coin the names of the 
Samasas which must have been in existence long before him. The 
point is so clear to every student of the growth of grammar in ancient 
India that we consider it unnecessarj' to go into further proof of it. 
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Abhijit, 271, 222. 

Abhiras or Bln'Ifl 252. 
Abkari 191. 

Abraliiim 378, 391. 

Abn 202. 

Adova 20, 21. 

Aclliibuta 397. 

Adbidaiva 397. 

Adliyatiiiii 397. 

Aditi 43-1. 

Adilyas 30.9. 

Afpanistaii 10, 25,240, 2.57. 
Afri&i 49, 52, 50, 57, 59, 
7.3, 253. 

Afridi 103. 

Agaslya 7, 107, 100, 1 10, 
113, 2(;i, 203, 200, ■ 209. 
Apasty.a Tirtlia 202. ' 

Agui 309, 394, 398. 
Acrnimitra 330. 

Ajgrahnrns 190. 

Agrahayaua 280. 

Ahoukai’a ( pride) 333, 334, 
356, 404, 413, 

Ahichhatra 243, 260, 

Abinsa 112, 315, 404, 409. 
410, 440, 444, 445. 
Ahiraman 339, 396, 

Ahnka 372, 373, 374, 435. 
Ailadhana ( town ) 265. 


Aingra Mainyu 3; 

Airavati ( river) 244, 

Aitarcya Brahinana 11, 165. 

Ajnikapada 318. 

Ajiiia 130, 

Ajinta 209, 

Airnere 15. 

Akabar 18. 

.\]:asba ( other ) 324, 325, 
332, 340, 350, .352. 443, 

Akosinos ( river ).244. 

AIrrnra 372. 374, 43.5. 

Aksh.’ijaiiaiiis 231, 

Akshara (etonial) 332, 334. 

Aksb.'iyyavata 260. 263. 

Alka (lou n) 425. 

Alnnkarashastra 297. 

Alexander, 8, 9, 18, 21, 23, 
34, 41, 43, 82, 91. 92, 
94, 95, 97, 99, 101, 103, 
129, 1.32, 135, 138, 140, 
160, 178, 180, 217, 220. 
225, 232, 239, 240, 241, 
242, 247, 263, 266. 267, 
277, 365, 424. 

Alokadana 312. 

Altai 23C, 238. 

Amalnerkar T.E. Prof. 436, 
437, 438, 439, 440, 441, 
443, 444. 
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Aitiatya 170, 202. 

Amavasyn 27S, 270, 012, 
;’.40. 

Ainbari^lin 1 1 0, 

Ainhaslitlia (s) .70. 77. 252. 
America I 7, 02. 40, 5(>, 7.0. 
Amslia (, <:od ) 3U.5. 

Anarias lOl, 2,72. 2.70, 
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AiK-iem India ( MoCriiidle ) 
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120. lai. 102. 10.7. 13$, 
i 40>. 147. 14", K7'-*. 
Andhakal'ln)ia 3)73, 374, 
Andhra 2'.'. 31, 2.7i.i. 

Amr.adr. ( 1 1.34. 2-J7. 

A:.c,is 15.7. 240, 261, 263. 
'JC'-, 2v^r* 

.Vr.^buJimm.; v t''vru ' 255. 
Jv’nLr.-'y-im'.-'.ric 1 .ai 1 1, 2. 
I'J. 2vi. 3.7. 36. 30, 42. 6''. 
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Aristotle 235,324,340, 3G3. 
Arri.an 83, 90, 94, 108. 128, 
131, 148. 

Ajsha form of marriage 83. 
Artha 175, 182. 

.Ijy-a 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 
67. 206. 

.Vryabhatta 45. 

.-irrama ( god ) 305. 
.Vrynmata 35. 

Aryav.'.rta 10, 21, 26. 110. 
.irao-Dra vidian 2, 0, 30, 
62 

Asrotiesm 386, 300, 

Asboka 30, 106, 201. 
..V'^hr.imr. { s } 157. 251, 263, 
•2-'.7, 26"', 260 316, 317, 
401 . 

Ashvaraedha 104, 106. 113, 
11.7. 401, 400. 

Afbvap,-.: 256. 257. 

Ashvini 113, 272, 270. 
Asikai' rivers 244. 

A5?am 2. 24, .S7. 42-7. 

A^rras 222. 223. 226. .307. 
Africa > s ) 2-;. 22. 24. 82, 
-2', 7 2-7’''. -''5 -A2, 
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jVvMytv :i20. 42R. 

A.T>-nUUi 248. 

2Gn, 

267. 860. 
j^yn 484. 

4^<»- 

Ajnir'^cda 447. 

■jitiber 48. 
liccon 868. 

Bnclrmus32_. 

Baflarayan .4) 

468, 437, 488. 'i-'-’ 

Badan tree 265. 

Badrikaatoma - 

B,„„J.(r.vor y • 

Ba44ukas 254. 2o<, 

Balidana 848. 

Balk or Bactr.ana 257 

Balncliiali^o 2. 

Banjaraa ^ ' 

Bania 64, 70, 1 ' 252. 

'jjQ, 331, 

Bauddlias 80 , 

348, 357,444. 

Bkadravata 262. 

n ice, 2M. 

Bhagadatta 4/, 

258. 

*“ 3 , 0 , 434 , 

Btegtatta 2* ^ 32^50. 

Bliaravaja 4bi,o 


, 2'iO. 488., 

BkiTidvar-'lia -4- 
Bharuk.icliu 20 < . - ' 

Bhaakar.a 8,0.5. 

Bbatas189.' 

Bhnv.alilinii 108, 

Bhcda47r»,288.284. , 

Bhikalioa .50, 8:>8. 

Bhikalmantra 488. . 

Bhiina ( river) 244^ 

Bliiakniaka 1***’’’ 

Blnakmnatava 8.44. 8 - 

Bbrigo 80, 

Bboja 10, 26, 4 
286, 425.426. 

Bbojakata 250. 

BlmmakaKabalmrata 

Bbubd'v'-y'' f, 

Bbotaaokabina . J 
Bhutavidya 200. 

Bias (river)- 

87, 88. 

nt 151 , 168 , 4-^0, 

2!’ 264 284, 209. 
173.474. 264, 

306, 307. g . 330 , 

s i S,«.. 

*“■*“' 80 41C. 

BreotoC"””' 

78, 81, 86. 


70 , -- 

Bran*abatya 10^ 

BrambaJala-Stifcra 


444. 
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IJrAlimnnn' -1, Pfl, 101, ItiS, 
■i0r>, 271, '2fi0, ‘281, 26G, 
292. 29!'), 900, 909, 497, 
498. 4.99, 442. 

200, 2G3. 

llmhinasxitms 900. 

Brihadnmiiy.a Upniiisb.id 
90, 109,’ 108, 209, .904, 
992. 

Bnhacl:i«hv.i 248. 

Brili.ndr.afha 14. 

Brihaiin.ada 1.91. 

Brihasjwri 108, 174, 297, 
441, 442. 

Briliasjialiniti 108. 

Bribaspati Sulraa 442. 

Brilv.vlk'.vtUa Bivrvl Sairara 
910. 


Broach 207 

, 291, 

202. 


Buddlia lOl 

I, 210 

. 241. 

242, 

. 289. 290, 

909, 

920, 

929, 

990, 991, 

997, 

977, 

378, 

9 8 2, :59n, 

409, 

414, 

440, 

441, 442, 

444. 



Buddbi 929 

, 342. 

404. 


Bi\jJdUiHm 18, 01 

09, 

70. 

101, 105, 

214. 

291, 

303, 

915. 917, 

323, 

990, 

383, 

390, 419, 

440, 

441, 

444, 

Buddhist 9 

9. 40, 

, 70, 

127, 

128, 1.94. 

109, 

TOG, 

241, 

201, 291, 

290, 

311, 

329, 

390, 420, 

437, 

440, 

441, 

443, 444. 




Buddhistic 

34, 45, 66, 

, 69, 

80, 100, 

128, 

103, 

197, 


211, 2G0, 2G1, 410. 

29 


i 

I 

I 


( 

I 
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Buddlia 494, 

Bnsbell .8. -W'. 420. 

B. vraiitiiini 429. 

C. ajic lioys 97. 

Ca))e Cauioriu 24. 

Celtic 98. 

Celts 9K. 99. 

Ccvlon 2, 9, 9, 49, 212. 
240, 211. 

Cbnkraraksbns 228. 
CliaJtnivytilia 229. 

Cbald.ens 299, 289. 
Cbavinaiivati 108, 211, 249, 
421. 

Cl)aii)asodl)lieiba 219, 2G2, 

2iU. 

Cbanilt.al 19, 10, 29, 38, 
MS, 10(1, 244, 247. 

Cbamjia 199.;2G]. 
Cbaiupakantnya 201. 
Cbaiiakyn 2,99. 

Cbaiiil.ila 99, G2, IIG, 291, 
411.9, 119. 

Cliaiidrabbasjii ( river ) 244. 
Cbaiidra"uta 29, 44, 194, 
107, 194, 199, 190, 202. 

2 1 7 , 2:59 , 24 0 , 241, .9 6 0. 
Chnraiias 187, 219. 

Cliarvaka ( s ) 924, 926, 
957, 442, 443. 

Clintnrdasbi ( titbi ) 311. 
CbaturiTiga 281, 285. 

Cbodi ( B ) 11, 17, 105, 113 
IGl, 218, 495. 

Obbaudns 293, 296, 439, 
CbOOaudogya Upanisbad - 
110, 299, 331,352, 371. 
380, 401, 445. 
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China 36, 37, 208, 237, 320. 
Ohinab ( river ) 244. 
Chitraknta 9, 261, 267, 268, 
269, 270. 

Chola 212, 260, 

Christ 3, 30, 32, 263, 367, 
378, 387, 391. 

Chnhra 61. 

Cleisobora 366. 
Consuuimation of marriage 
77, 78, 81. 

Coorga 2, 26, 33, 36, 38. 
Cosmology 297. 

Cows, Gifts of .313 
Cow'slaughter 108-110, 117. 
Crates of Pergammus 101, 
Cross-examination 201. 
Cunningham General 23, 
242, 244. 

Curtins Unfns 96, 129, 132, 
135, 138, 224, 277. 

Catch 15, 19, 29. 

Cyrus 167. 

' aiva 392, 406. 

Daivanidhi 299. 
Dakshinayaua 282, 283, 
284, 398. 

Dama 175. 

Danda 79, 173, 176, 179, 
202, 203. 

Dandaka (s) 115, 250. 
Dandakaranya 262. 
Dandaniti 168, 169, 174, 
176, 176, 

Daradas 258. 259. 

Dardnra ( Mt. ) 426. 

Darius 30, 124, 167, 239. 


Dai-shauas 300. 

Dasa 20, 21, 22, 24, 52, 53. 
Dashama (s) 15, 252, 266 , 
374, 425. 

Dashapura 425. 

Das JUS 3, 24. 

Dattatreya 309. 

Deccan 31, 33, 35, 126, 219, 
240, 241, 260, 268, 
Deocani (s) 17, 124, 144, 
261. 

Deist 380. 

Delhi 14, 248, 265, 375. 
Democritus 329, 335, 342. 
Devagiri 425. 

DevaM 368, 376, 436. 
Devakipntra 368. 

Deva%'idya 299, 
Dovayanapatha 352, 359. 
Dharmadhyaksha 179. 
Dliarmavyadha 315, 323, 

334, 341. 

Dharmayuddha 223, 226. 
Dhumakotu 287. 

Diodorus 91. 

Diogenes 389. 

Dionysos 366. 

Divine Trinity 356. 
Dolicho-Cophaly 38. • 

Dramas 291. 

Dravida (s) 22, 250, 262, 
264. 

Dravidian (s) 4, 6, 6, 7,8, 9 , 
10, 11, 16, 17, 19, 20, 24, 
25, 26, 33, 34, 36, 37, 39, 
41,'42, 54, 61, 63, 72, 81, 
207, 269. 
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Drishadvati (river) 262. 
Dualism 332, 405. 

Dnrga 310. 

Durgastostra 310. 

Dvadasbi ( tithi ) 314. 
Dvaitavana 149. 

Dvaraka 15, 245 246, 262, 

264, 374, 375, 380, 410, 
411, 412. 

Dvaravati 252, 373. 

Ecca 148. 

Ekabhakta 315. 

Ekadasbi ( tithi ) 314 
Ekapadas 250. 
Emancipatiou 357,360,426, 
427, 428,429. 

Epicureanism 387, 389, 
Epicurus 387, 389. 
Eratosthenes 23, 242. 
Ethiopians 100. 
Ethnographic (al) 2, 36, 60. 
Eumeues 90. 

Examination in chief 201. 
Easts 313-316. 

Fowler Prof. 6, 36, 37, 38. 
Q-ambhira ( river) 426. 
(lianas 163. 

Ganapatis 163 
Gandaki 11, 243, 249. 
Gandhara 130, 161, 268. 
Gandbamadana 237, 259, 

265. 

Gandharva form of marri- 
age 83, 84, 

Garga 286, 287, 295. 
Slauhatti 426. 

Gautama 321, 328, 329, 
431. 


Gaya 260, 263. 

German 1, 76, 104, 140, 
166. 

Ghosha 149, 19(T. 

Gibbon 370. 

Girivraja 248, 264, 256,267. 
Girnar 243. 

Gita Govinda 369, 370. 

Gobi ( desert ) 237, 238. 
God, doctrine of 331, 336, 
394, 395. 

Gogra 62. 

Gokama (tirtha) 262. 
Gomati 244, 264, 260,''263. 
Gomis 187, 213, 

Gomperz 285. 

Gopas 370. 

Gopis 369, 370, 371, 

389. 

Grahas 309. 

Grierson Dr. 10, 38. 
Grihastha 427. 
Gribasthashrama 317. 
Grihyasutras 304. 
Gritsamada 292. 

Gymnaetce 101. 
Haimavatavarsha 236. 
Harivarsha 237. 

Hastinapnra 12, 18, 19, 
138, 152, 254, 260, 266, 
267, 287, 302, 381, 408v 
411. 

Heaven and hell 317-320 
Henotheism 394. 
Henotheistio 301. 

Tffirjinlr 
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Hercules 74 

Herodotus 27, SO, SO, 100, 
131, 145, 14G, 207, 239, 
315. 

Hcsidras 244. 

Hienn Tsifing 30, 41, 416. 

Himalayas 4,5, 9, 11,12, 
16, 19, 21, 42, 108, 120, 
160, 211, ■ 236, 2.38, 242, 
245, 253, 259, 265, 

343, 368, 408, 424. 

Hinduism 70, 71,307,444. 

Hindukush 9, 36, 47, 51. 

Hobbs 170. 

Hoomle Dr. 10. 11. 

Homer.a 126, 134. 

Horticulture 205. 

Hunas 23. 28, 32, 238, 252. 

Huiloy 1 rof. 5. 

Hydaspas 224, 220, 244, 

Hyderabad 270. 

Hydraotes 244. 

Hypergamy 69, 72, 86. 

Hypbasis 244. 

Ibbetson Sir Deusil 43. 

Idol-rrorship 303, 304. • 

Ikshvaku 166, 254, 372, 
378. . , 

Ha 166, 372, 434. 

Havarsba 237. 

Indo-Aryan 2, .3, 4, 5, 32, 
47,48,49,52, 72,81,93, 
94, 95, 96, 99_, 100, 101, 
102, 103, 107,’ 108, 109, 
115, 117, 122, 12.3, 124, 
125,126, 133, l’37, .139, 
343,148, 151,759,' 160,. 


207, 233, 235, 271, 274, 
280, 283, 284, 285, 286, 
287, 288. 289, 290, 291, 
293, 297, 301, 303, 310, 
31.3, 314, 316, 319, .324, 
.325, 332, .3.39, 340, 341, 
.342, 344, .353, 358, 369, 
.368, 385. 431, 433. 

Indraprastha .14, 18, 129, 
165, 248, 265, 266, 375, 
413. 

Indus 3, 6, 62, 110, 147, 
167, 239, 242, 244, 246, 
254, 256, 257, 385, 426. 

lugonus 101. 

louians 239. 

Iranian 3, 21, 22, 24, 39, 

48, 82, no, 147. 

Itihasa 295. 

Itihasa Pnrana 295, 299, 

Jainisp 104, 303, 314, 

315, 323,’ 330, 390, 444. 

Jambud^pa 2.36, 237. 

Jana 268. 

Janamejaya 18, 105, 166. 

Janasthaua 268.- 

Japa 139. 

Jats 27, 95, 

Jesufl 363, .367, 378, 379, 
380, 387, 391, 402, 403, ■ 
409. . . . . 

Jhelnm 244. 
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anciont customs of marriaBe and showing themselves 
not quite amenable to the rigidity of caste. In motters of 
food and drink they remained equally obdurate and it w'afl 
for this reason esrocinlly that the Aryans of (he Gangetio 
valley looked upon the Aryans of the Punjab as depraved 
and irreligious. In the heated conversation between Kama 
and^Shalya in:the Karnnparvn of the Mahabharata which 
gives "us so many interestiug remarks on the characters 
of the different peoples of India we find the following 
important shlokas. “ The banyan tree is called Govardhana 
and the square is called Subhadra and this is the gate 
of the palace as I remember from my childhood,”* The 
slanghter-house for cows and the drinking tavern were 
the invariable concommittants of the palace gate. , The 
Blaughter of cows and the drinking of liquor were things 
which the Aryans of the Gangetic valley could not tolerate. 
The following is another explicit shloka condemning the 
bad practices of the people of the Punjab in regard to food 
and drink. “ Drinkers of rice or cane juice liquor and 
eaters of beef, garlic and Apnpamansa and fried grain, the 
people of the Punjab are devoid of good character.” Beef 
and wine were still used by the people of the Punjab includ- 
ing even women who intoxicated, moved about freely by 
day or night and it is hence that they were looked down 
upon as outcasts by the orthodox inhabitants of the Gangetic 
valley, t ' Probably the slaughter of cows became as 

The commentator explains qqf I 3^ 

t 'iW ’TfJTTff > 
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heinous among the people of the Punjab as in the rest 
of the country by and by and at this date, they are at one 
on this point "uith the rest of the people of Hindustan. 

We cannot omit to mention another people who did not 
observe the ordinary accepted rules about, eating. Fish 
without scales were prohibited to an orthodox Brahmin of 
the epic period. The Sarasvata Brahmins however then, as 
now, ate fish and the Mahabharata explains this unorthodox 
practice of the Sarasvatas in a legend preserved in the 
Sarasvati Upakhyana contained in the Shalyaparva. Once 
upon a time a dire famine having taken bold of India 
for twelve years, Brahmins went away to different quarters 
of the globe. Some Brahmins however remained on tho 
banks of the Sarasvati subsisting on fish and preserved tho 
Vedas. When the famine was over the Brahmins returned 
to Aryavarta and learnt the Vedas again from the Sara- 
Bvatas. The Bengal Brahmins and the Shenvi Brahmins 
etill preserve this unorthodox custom of the Sarasvatas. 

The usual food of the people of India was then grain, 
chiefly rice. The rich and specially then Kshatriyas ate 
rice mixed with flesh or what in modem language is called 
Pulava. Dhritarashtr.a says to his son Duryodbana in tho 
Sabhaparva .after his return from the imperial sacrifice of 
Tudhishthira “ you eat rice mixed with flesh, how then is 
it that you grow leaner The following shloka brings ont 
Etui more clearly the kind of food that was generally 
by the Indians of different conditions of life at the cio^- 
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r^Of^allthe topics concerning theiancients that of costomo 
andJ-omament excites onr greatest cnriosity and interest. 
We Lean have a tolerably accurate idea of their physical 
characteristics which in the nature of things cannot differ 
in different conntries to any great extent. But the inventive 
head of man combined withithe requirements of different 
climates has differentiated onr custtune so extremely that 
we can scarcely form an adequate notion of a people’s dress 
without accurate information. The highly civUized ladies 
of Paris cannot imagine the picture of an aboriginal woman 
in India with brass bangles high up the elbow, and beads of 
tone round her neck, :with ^scarcely a scrap of cloth abouts 
her loins and a black piece of cloth covering her hair. Nor 
can the latter havej.any idea of the former with their flowing 
gowns and their caps snrmonnted by incredible amount of 
feather and ribbon. . To depict the Indo-Aryan men and 
women of the epic period as they moved about in the 
public streets of their towns would therefore he extremely 
interesting. • The task at the same time -is difficult, as the 
notices about dress and decorations in the great ancient 
Gpic of India are scanty and detached and they are not 
always clear and explicit. 

The dress of the Indo-Aryan male was extremely simply 
It consisted very^probably of two oblong pieces of cloth one 
round the loins from the waist below and the other 
negligently or carefully wrapped round the upper part of 
the body. This is the most primitive dress still used by the 
people of Tndin. It may perhaps be urged that in entertain- 
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ing this belief we are led by the natural desire to liken 
OTtrselves to onr ancestors. ' Bnt when Dranpadi was brought 
into the assembly of princes and ill-treated, it is stated in the 
Mahabharata that Dnryodhana bared his right thigh in her 
tdght. This could only have been possible with a dhoti 
worn in a manner not far differing from that now in vogue.' 
This fact also sho'ws that from prince to the peasant all 
'wore the same dhoti about their loins; the only difference 
was probably in quality and texture of the cloth, the rich 
' wearing dhotis of a fine texture only.^ Dhritarashtra says to 
his son when asking him the cause of his emaciation, “Ton 
wear Pravara clothes, eat rice mixed with fl-esh and ride 
noble born horses. Why then do you look lean and pale?” 
a shloka which we have already quoted. The word pravara 
in this shloka means probably fine clothes though unfortu- 
nately the commentator does not explain it. The second 
garment worn by males is very rarely mentioned; indeed 
we are driven to admit that we infer its existences from the 
mention of an Uttariya in religious books. ^ It was worn 
about the upper part of the body, sometimes with the right 
hand out and bare so that the garment or rather the 
oblong peace of cloth went under the right arm. 
The right arm was thus left free for action. In 
the Manusmriti we are told thatt the students 
should always have his hand taken out ( ), 

which is explained by commentators to mean ‘taken out 
from the Uttariya .or upper garment.’ Probably at the time 
of fighting the ancient Aryans of India had the Uttariya 
similarly disposed, being secured from sliding by means of 
a knot on th^e left shoulder. 

Except th'eal two oblong pieces of cloth the! Indo-Aryans 
at least about the beginning of the epic period had nothing 
about their body. Trousers and jackets were > 
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Bandie and Angarkhas did not exist. We are tempted even 
to think that the art of ontting the cloth and sowing it into 
dilferent kinds of clothes was not known in the beginning 
of the epic period. ■ Tailoring was an art probably of 
Semitic origin and was introduced into India about the 
time of the Oreek conquest of the Punjab or, if at all earlier, 
at the time of Darius and iu consequence of the contact, of 
the ludo-Aryana With the Persians. Strange as it may 
Bohhd we find that the Mah.abharata makes no mention of 
a tailor, the Sanskrit word for which is lummvayd, though 
the Ramayana which was last recast long after the Greek 
conquest does mention tlie wordl Negative arguments are 
no doubt of little value and it may be that the .Mahabharata 
does not contain the word “tailor” beoanse it had no occasion 
to' use' it. Be that as it may we may believe that the art of 
tailoring was unknown iu the beginning of ihe epic period 
and the Indo-Aryans’ male dress consisted of two dhotfe 
one used for covering the lower part of the body and the 
other for covering che upper. 

■ It naturally follows that the female urea.s also consisted 
of two oblong pieces perhaps longer thuj; those of males, 
nheut and unsewn.: The nether garment might have been 
•used in such a way as to cover the upper part of the body 
tip to the shoulders leaving the arms bare as is the fashion 
among the Gujaratis, the Deccanis, the 'Bengalis and the ' 
Madrasis in these days. The Uttariya or upper garment 
was usually taken over the head so as to be -used like a veil 
when necessary. In northern India' the I'ttariya still 
remains as a necessary part of the female dress. In southern 
' India the lower garment has been so lengthened as to serve 
the purpose of both and the Uttariya' does not gxist now, 

practically speaking,, among the southern _ pe^'Uj pf India. 

! The Uttariya was ( and is even now in the nr/ih ) used only 
when the women went out of doors^' ' 
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'fhcHO fads are finppnrtefl bv the description of Drnnpndi 
when she was clrag^i-’d from the inner appnrtments of 
Phri-.ar.'ipJitra into the nusombly hnll, where she liad been 
gambled away. Slie urged often and often in piteonS 
terms that she was ckavusitra or wearing one cloth only. 
That cloth was also attempted to be taken off from her when 
Dnryodhaua gave orders for the Pnndavns being stripped of 
their ctofbos. It seems therefore that the nether cloth was 
so Vr'orn as to be easily pulled away and there was 
ordinarily no girdle to imld it, nor was it a garment of the 
form of a gown sucli as is nl prosoot in use in norlhem 
India. A gown of that kind could not have been pulled 
away or taken off forcibly without being tom to pieces. 
There was also most, jirobably no bodico or Kancbnki as it 
is called in modern Sanslcrit which BiJccially snpporled the 
breasts. 

The ancient male and foranle Greek dress ns it is describ- 
ed in Homer curiously enough resemided the dress of the 
Indo-.Aryane. Besides a veil the Homeric women it is 
believed wore only one garment “ an oblong primitive home 
made woolen cloth, uncut and unsewn, fastened on theshoul- 
ders by a pin and round the waist by a girdle; the arms 
were bare.”'' The mens’ chiton nvas a robe of eastern origin 
their dress differed from that of females in that they had 
no girdle which distinguished women from men who had 
also a cloak. 'We identify the veil as it is translated into 
English with the Uttariya of the Indo-Aryan women as 
it not only served to cover the arm and the whole of the 
upper body but also the head and the face. “ The veil was 
throvTi away by the Homeric Women in grief or when 
free action was necessary.” Sita is shown to have thrown 
her Uttariya among the mankeys of Sugriva with the hope 
" Women of Homer by Walter Capt, Peny. 



